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PREFACE 

The problem of interest has engaged the attention of 
writers for two thousand years, and of economists since 
economics began. And yet, with the exception of what 
has been accomplished by Rae, Bohm-Bawerk, Landry, 
and some others, very little progress has been made toward 
a satisfactory solution. Even these writers can scarcely 
claim to have established a definitive theory of interest. 
While the value of their work is great, it is chiefly 
negative. They have cleared the way to a true theory 
by removing the confusions and fallacies which have 
beset the subject, and have pointed out that the rate 
of interest is not a phenomenon restricted to money 
markets, but is omnipresent in economic relations. 

The theory of interest here presented is largely based 

upon the theories of the three writers above mentioned, 

and may therefore be called, in deference to Bohm-Bawerk, 

an "agio theory." But it differs from former versions 

of that theory by the introduction explicitly of an income 

concept. This concept, which I have developed at length 

in The Nature of Capital and Income^ is found to play a 

central role in the theory of interest. The difficult problem 

is not whether the rate of interest i$ an agio, or premium, for 

of this there can be no question, but upon what does that 

agio depend and in what manner? Does it depend, for 

instance, on the volume of money, the amount of capital, 

the productivity of capital, the " superior productivity of 

roundabout processes," the labor of the capitalist, the 

helplessness of the laborer, or upon some other condition ? 

▼11 
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The solutioa here oflTered is that the rate of interest de- 
pends on the character of the inoome-stresm, — its size, 
compoutioD, probability, and above all, its distribution 
in time. It might be called a theory of pfvtptetive provi- 
fian of income. 

As in TKe Natiart i^ Cajntal and Income, mathematics 
have here been relegated toappendic«s. Tbeae appendices 
are not. however, mere translations into mathematical 
language of the theory verbally expressed in the text. 
Mathematics can properly claim no place in ecoDomic 
discussions except as they add somethii^ not expressible, 
or at any rate only imperfectly expressible, in ordinary 
laoyuage. 

Parts of Chapters V and XIV with their appendices 
have appeared in somewhat different forms in Appre^tia- 
tiom and Interest. My thanks are due to the American 
Eoononiio Association for permission to use portions of 
this monograph unaltered. Since it appeared a decade 
ago, the %'iew expressed in it, to the effect that apprecia- 
tion of money should, and to some extent does, lower the 
rate of interest expressed in money, has gained con- 
siderable currency, tboagh it is still nnfaniiliar to most 
persons. It has been thought wise to present again the 
statistical evidence in its favor, and to bring the statis- 
tics down to date. 

In the preparation of this book I have received impor- 
tant aid from many persons. For geserml criticism I am 
indebted to my wife, to my oollflagoes, Professors U. C. 
Emery aud J. P. Norton, and to my friend Richard M. 
Hurd, President of the Mortgage-Bond Company of New 
York City. My thanks are also due to Finance Minister 
UuhnvIUwerk for his kindness in reading and criticisang 
tite ohitjil«r devoted to his theory of interest; to Professor j 
(Mive Day for facts and references on the history of inter- | 

Lmtes; to Dr. Lester W. Zartman for a large part oi ' 
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the statistical computation and for many helpful criti- 
cisms; to two of my students, Mr. Harry G. Brown and 
Mr. J. H. Parmelee, for valuable aid in proof-reading, 
inclading many keen and fruitful suggestions ; and to 
mj brother, Herbert W. Fisher, for a most searching 
and yaluable criticism of the mode of expression and 

exposition. 

IBVING FISHER. 
Riw HAYBr, July, 1907. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST 



CHAPTER I 

CRUDE THEORIES 
§1 

If the theory to be presented m this book is correct, the 
rate of interest in any community is an index of the 
preference, in that conmiunity, for a dollar of present 
over a dollar of future income. The task of justifying 
this theory will be facilitated by a brief preliminary review 
of rival theories. A complete history of theories of interest 
has been made unnecessary by Bohm-Bawerk's admirable 
Capital and Interest} For the same reason, it is not neces- 
sary to combat many of the special theories advanced by 
individual writers. The theories which are here selected 
for criticism are for the most part those which have the 
greatest currency, either in economic literature or in the 
unexpressed but none the less firmly rooted ideas of busi- 
ness or professional men. Experience shows that nearly 
every student of economic science has almost imconsciously 
acqmred a niunber of crude and usually false ideas on this 
important subject. Such, for instance, is the idea that 
interest is the price paid for the "use of money"; or that 
it represents the "productivity" of capital or the "fecun- 
dity" of plants and animals; or that it represents some 

> E^lish translation by Smart, (Macmillan) 1890. See also Recent 
LUerattire an /n(ere<t, English translation by Scott de Feilbogen, (Mac- 
miUan) 1903. 
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"cost" to the producer, such as the cost of the capitalist's 
personal exertion in controlling capital, or the " cost of 
waiting" ; or that it constitutes a species of legalized plun- 
der perpetrated by the employer on the employed. Be- 
fore the correct theory of interest can be securely implanted 
in any mind, these ideas must first be eradicated. To 
accomplish this is the object of the present and of the 
next three chapters." 

S2 

An objection, formerly common, to the practice of taking 
interest was that interest is " unnatural." The word em- 
ployed among the Greeks to signify interest or usury was 
t6k<k, "offspring"; and Aristotle declaimed against the 
taking of interest, on the ground that money could not 
have "offspring," — a curious instance of the influence of 
terminology on thought. 

Interest-taking lietween Jews was forbidden by the 
Mosaic laws, and similarly, in Rome, interest-taking be- 
tween Romans was prohibited. Many biblical texts show 
the hostile attitude of the writers, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, toward the practice, and the Church Fathers 
through the Middle Ages for over a thousand years waged 
a ceaseless l>ut fruitless war against interest-taking. St. 
Thomas Aquinas stated that interest was an attempt to 
extort a price for the use of things which had already been 
used up, as for instance, grain and wine.' He also declared 
that interest constituted a payment for time, and that time 
was a free gift of the Creator to which all have a natural 
right.' 

' ThesQ chapters for the moet part may be said to be a brief epit- 
ome, under a changed claasifl cation, of Bfihm-Bawerk's exhaustive 
Capital omf Intereil. 

' This criticism against the Ic^timacj of interest Is very nearly re- 
vived by Biihm-Bawerk in his crlticiam of the modcrQ " use " theory 
of interest. Op. cit.. Chap, VIII. 

' This theory ia not unlike one of the objections made to land-rent 
by the single- lax advocates ; namely, that ipaee is a free gift of nature. 
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The unpopularity of interest-taking increased until the 
t^hirteenth centiuy; but the practice persisted, and as 
^^tisiness operations increased in importance, certain exemp- 
tions and exceptions from its general prohibition were 
BQGured. Pawnshops, banks, and money-lenders were 
specially licensed, and permission was granted for buying 
^uities, and taking land on mortgage for money loaned. 
One of the subterfuges by which the allowance of interest 
was excused suggests the true idea of interest as an index 
of the relative preference for present over future goods. 
It was conceded that, whereas a loan should be nominally 
without interest, yet when the debtor delayed payment, he 
should be fined for his delay {mara)^ and the creditor should 
receive compensation in the form of *^ irUeresseJ* Through 
this loophole it became common to make an imderstanding 
in advance, by which the payment of a loan should be " de- 
layed" year after year, and with every such postponement 
a ''fine" should become payable. 

Some of the Protestant reformers, while not denying that 
interest-taking was wrong, admitted that it was impossi- 
ble to suppress it, and that it should therefore be tolerated. 
Tlis toleration was in the same spirit as that in which 
many reformers to-day defend the licensing of vicious 
institutions, such as saloons, racetracks, lotteries, and 
houses of prostitution. 

In the sixteenth century interest-taking began to find 
some definite champions. Calvin attempted to discrimi- 
nate between interest-taking which was right and interest- 
taking which was wrong. Among the wrong kinds he 
classed the taking of interest from the poor and from those 
in urgent need, and the taking of interest in excess of a 
l^al maximiun. 

In order to defend interest, its champions began to con- 
struct theories to account for the phenomenon. Most of 
these early theories were little more than a shifting of the 
problem. It was seen that capital earned income whether 
it was lent or not. The income which a lender obtains 
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through a loan contract may be called explicit inierest; but 
it was clear that the borrower waa enabled to pay this 
interest because the capital which he borrowed earned it 
for him. The income which capital thus eama may be 
called imjdicii interest. The earUest attempt to construct 
a theory of interest merely explained explicit interest in 
terms of implicit interest. Salma.'tius and Locke, both in 
the eeventeenth century, attempted thus to explain in- 
terest. They tried to justify the taking of interest in a 
loan on the ground that an equivalent to that interest was 
obtained by the borrower from the capital he borrowed, 
and might have been obtained by the lender of the capital 
had he retained it. If, they said, a man lends SlOOOt 
be is entitled to interest upon it because, ha*! he used 
it in bumiese himself, he could have made profits by means 
of It. But beyond the bare statement that unlent capital 
yields income, these theories did not go. The real prob- 
lem — "why capital yielda income to the user" — was left 
untouched. 



13 

The theories juat described are f^r the most part obsolete 
to-day; yet we have a number of other theories almost 
equally crude. If a modern business man is asked what 
determines the rate of interest, he may usually be expected 
to answer, "the supply and demand of loanable money." 
But "supply and demand" is a phrase which has been too 
often forced into service to cover up difficult problems. 
Even economists have been prone to employ it to describe 
economic causation which they could not unravel. It was 
once wittily remarked of the early writers on economic 
problems, "Catch a parrot and teach him to say 'supply 
and demand,' and you have an excellent economist.'' 
Prices, wages, rent, interest, and profits were thought to 
be fully "explained" by this glib phrase. It is true that 
every ratio of exchange is due to the resultant of causes 
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operating on the buyer and seller, and we may classify 
these as "demand" and "supply." But this fact does not 
i^ve us of the necessity of examining specifically the two 
sets of causes, including utility in its effect on demand, and 
cost in its effect on supply. Consequently, when we say 
that the rate of interest is due to the supply and demand 
of "capital" or of "money" or of "loans," we are very far 
from having an adequate explanation. It is true that 
when merchants seek to discount bills at a bank in large 
numbers and for large amounts, the rate of interest will 
tend to be high, and that when merchants do not apply in 
large mmibers and for large amoimts, the rate of interest 
will tend to be low. But we must inquire for what purposes 
and from what causes merchants thus apply to a bai^ for 
the discoimt of loans, and why it is that some apply to the 
bank for loans and others supply the bank with the f imds 
to be loaned. The real problem is : What causes make the 
demand for loans, and what causes make the supply ? This 
question is not answered by the sununary " supply and de- 
mand" theory. The explanation is not simply that those 
who have much capital supply the loans and those who 
have little capital demand them. In fact, the contrary is 
quite often the case. The depositors in savings banks are 
the lenders, and they are usually poor, whereas those to 
whom the savings bank in turn lends the f imds are rela- 
tively rich. 

§4 

TTiere b another phrase often employed by business 
men to explain the rate of interest or, at all events, its 
existence. It is often said that interest is the price paid 
for the "use of money." As an explanation this is almost 
as superficial as "supply and demand " ; for it is clear that 
the "use" of money is to facilitate exchange, and that, ex- 
cept in rare instances (as when a bank borrows a chest of 
gold to reinforce its cash reserve), the money borrowed 
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• 

does not remain kmg in the hands of the borrower. If 
interest is a pajrment f ot use, it is payment for the use, not 
of the IxHTowed money, but of that f (mt whidi the borrowed 
money is expended. Fcmt this reason the final explanation 
of the rate of interest is not to be sought in anymonetary 



A special veracHi of the theory that interest depends on 
the ''use of money" is found in the very persistent belirf 
that the quantity of money in circulation governs the rate 
<rf interest, — that the rate is hi^ when money is scarce, 
and low when money is plentif uL The shallowness of this 
theory has been exposed repeatedly by economists from the 
time of Hume to the present. It requires only a little reflec- 
tion to see that, althou^ an increase of the quantity (rf 
money in circulation will increase the supply of loans, it 
will also equally increase the demand. For instance, a 
piano dealer who borrows $10,000 in order that he may add 
to his stock in trade 50 pianos costing $200 apiece would, 
if the supply of money were doubled, require a loan of 
double the amount; for such an inflation of the currency 
would double the cost of his stock, and in order to obtain 
50 pianos — costing now $400 apiece instead of $200 — 
he would have to borrow $20,000 instead of $10,000. 

In spite of such reasoning, showing that an inflation of 
the currency must act on the demand for loans as surely 
as upon the supply, the theory that an abundance of money 
lowers the rate of interest is nevertheless widely accepted 
even among intelligent business men. Yet facts do not, 
any more than a priori reasoning, lend support to this 
beUef.* 

The probable reason for the persistence, among bufdness 
men, of the opinion that an abundance of money reduces 
the rate of interest is the observed fact that the rate of 
interest is high when the reserves in banks are low, and 
vice versa, and that the rate in a loan center can be materi- 
ally reduced by bringing to that center a supply of actual 

> A Htatistical discussion is contained in Chap. XVI, intra. 
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money to relieve the "stringency." This b true, and it is 
not denied that money plays a part in determining the 
rate of interest. But the part which it plays is chiefly 
as a puppet of other and mightier factors. The fimda- 
mental causes at work in a " money" market are not mone- 
tary at all, but economic. The economic causes operate 
through money and seldom show themselves save under a 
money disguise; but, generally speaking, money is only 
tiieir instrument, not an independent factor. If money is 
plentiful for loan purposes, it is because its owners decide 
to apply it for these rather than for other purposes, 
and not because money in general is plentiful. The owners 
of money determine the purpose to which it shall be applied. 
To understand the real causes at work in the loan market. 
We must go back of the money itself and learn the reasons 
for bringing it into that market instead of spending it in 
other markets, — the meat, fish, fruit, or grocery markets, 
for instance. The abimdance or scarcity of money for 
loan purposes is merely a sign or symptom of those more 
fundwiental causes operating upon the rate of interest. 

A full consideration of the manner in which money in loan 
centers is related to the rate of interest must, however, be 
deferred to Chapters V, XIV, and XVI. In the present 
chapter we are content merely to point out that the theories 
of which it treats are crude and superficial. They contain 
a modiciun of truth, but they do not reach the root causes 
of interest. It is true that explicit interest is dependent 
upon implicit interest; but this being so, the question 
still remains. What determines implicit interest? Again, 
it is true that the rate of interest, like every other ratio of 
exchange, depends on ''supply and demand"; but the 
question is. What constitutes the supply and demand? 
And again, it is true that interest varies with loanable funds ; 
but what causes the variation of those fimds? To answer 
these ulterior questions, more careful and elaborate theories 
have been constructed. These will be considered in the 
three following chapters. 



PRODUCTIVITY TBEORIBS 

!i 

In the pre\-ious chapter it was shown that the problem 
of tatereat is not confined to contract or explicit interest, but 
tDcfaides the much broader field of natural or implicit 
tot^cst. llie existence (A implicit as distinct from ex- 
pBdt interest needs emphasis, for the reason that, to most 
peraons, the "rate <A interest" means simply the explicit 
rate of interest in a loan contract. When a personal not^i 
mortgage, or corporation bond is issued, the "rate of in- 
to^rt" is explicitly named in it and agreeii upon by tb« 
eoQtracting parties. But after its issue and before matur- 
ity, this Dote or bond may change hands; and as the price 
of sale is seldom exactly par, the investor evidently "real- 
iies" a "rate of interest" on his investment different from 
the rate named in the niitten instrument. Ihis rate is not 
explicit, but implicit. It is implifd by the price of the 
note or Ixnid, and can be ascertained from bond tables.* 
llua implicit rate o( interest is such that when it is used 
for calculating the present values of the future jiajinents 
of the bond (the "principal" and "interest"), the sum of 
those iweaent values will be the price of the bond. 

It is evident that not bonds and notes alone, but all se- 
curities, impiy in their price and their expected returns a 
rate of interest. TTiere is thus an implicit rate of interest 
in stocks as well as ia bonds. In the case of stocks the 
element of chance enters also; but while this adds some- 
what to the intricacy of the calculation, it still requires the 

' 8« Tkt ff'oltm of CapiUl and Income, New York (MacmOlall). 
IMS, Chap. XIII. 

10 
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employment of a rate of interest.^ In the same way all- 
iostniments of wealth, such as land, imply a rate of interest. 
Iliis is recognized when land is sold on the basis of a niun- 
ber of "years' purchase." In like manner, machinery, 
dwellings, furniture, and, in fact, all articles of wealth, 
as was shown in The Nature of Capital and Income, are 
valued by discounting expected income ; and all discounting 
of income can be calculated only by means of a "rate of 
interest." There is thus an "implicit rate of interest" in 
the value of every capital-good. It is, to be sure, often 
difficult to work out this rate definitely, on accoimt of the 
elusive element of chance ; but it has an existence in all 
capital. From thb it is clear that the extent and impor- 
tance of the interest problem cannot be grasped imtil 
implicit interest is recognized ; and, as a matter of history, 
it was only after implicit interest was in some degree thus 
recognized that any theory of interest worthy of the name 
was evolved. 

§2 

The first writer who attempted to explain natural or 
implicit interest, as distinct from contractual or explicit 
bterest, appears to have been Turgot. His explanation 
consisted simply m shifting the onus of the problem on to 
land. He explained that interest must be obtainable from 
the use of capital in general, because it is obtainable from 
the use of land in particular. He reasoned that, were it 
not likewise obtainable from other capital, every one would 
mvest in land. A man with $1000 worth of other goods 
would, if he received no increase, prefer to sell these goods 
and buy $1000 worth of land, from which he could obtain 
say $50 a year. Land, he explained, evidently yields 
interest because it yields a perpetual series of crops, the 
land being bought for so many "years' purchase" of those 
crops. This niunber of years' purchase, he said, was de- 

^ See The Nature of Capital and Income, Chap. XVI. 
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l^rmiiind by "snpply and demand"; but back of this 
MHivp»i(>nt |)hraHQ he did not penetrate. 

^^l^p(^t'H shifting the problem to land might naturally 
liAvo riivenliHi the true theory of interest as lying in the 
pn'roivnt-e for prewnt over future goods; for when one 
twkrt why land does not have an infinite value, equal to the 
i-ntln' value of its infinite future crops, the answer liecomea 
At imw obvious, namely, that no one would prize cropa to 
uwrue H inilhon yenre hence on an equal footing with crops 
of tu-day, Yet this explanation was never made. 

TvirRot'n theory may be regarded as a particular species 
of tlio numerous productivity theories, difleruig from the 
olliora chiofly in that he took his starting-point from the 
proiiuctivity of a particular form of capital, instead of 
front tho productivity of capital in general. At the baas 
of M the thought of Tui^t, M of other |Ayaocrats, is the 
tdcA Ihat land ia the source of all human revenue. 
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ThU ittp« fpw sliare tOnUy; yet. there are many who, 
(*oiwcioUMly fv uneoiUiCtouslT. asrrihe tlie phenooMiia of 
Intonwt to thf {troductivily of rapital in genmal. When 
Uw rate o( latenM iii A yet cenL. nothing at first a^t 
MMIM mora obvkn» tKui that this b so because cafHtal 
win ytnhl 5 per tvnt. Since capital is produetiTc, it 
tmnm mtt^viitnx tlM aa uvntaMnt of $100 in prodoe- 
llvo hold. mMhiimr, «r Wf oth«r tiwm of capital wOl 
fM»tv« « rat« cif intcrat rwpwlw— te to its produetivi^. 
YH a ^^1r\■ f^v^t Moutunurai nB aafiaK to Axm tfas iiH 
MttixfUAc^' t>f lhi5 eti^UnntKak. 

TV tvvvtitot j% tt^v thftvy m its mtfkiA m "■orve" fann, 
M IV4t»btt»«vri nklfe tt> < orf — «!■! «« k«« dfattt- 

«yiMi 9» wwwMi vf tW ftfM ipiv in— lk» I 
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productivity of a factory — the ratio of its output to the 
aie of the plant — and its value-return — the ratio of the 
value of the output to the value of the factory.^ 

It is evident that if an orchard of ten acres yields 100 
barrels of apples a year, the physical-productivity, ten 
barrels per acre, does not of itself give any dew to what rate 
of return on its valve the orchard yields. To obtain the 
Value-return, we must reduce both income and capital to 
a conmion standard of value. If the net annual crop of 
apples is worth $1000 and the orchard is worth $20,000, 
the ratio of the former to the latter, or 5 per cent., is a 
rate of value-return ; and if this rate is maintained without 
depreciation of the value of the orchard, this rate of value- 
return is also the rate of interest. 

It seems at first sight very easy to pass from quantities 

to values, — to translate the ten acres of orchard and the 

100 barrels of apples into dollars. But this apparently 

ample step begs the whole question. The important fact, 

and the one lost sight of in the productivity theory, is that 

the value of the orchard depends upon the value of its crops ; 

and in this dependence lurks implicitly the rate of interest 

itself. The statement that "capital produces income" is 

true only in the physical sense ; it is not true in the value 

sense. That is to say, capUalr-value does not produce in" 

cme-valve. On the contrary, income-value produces 

capital-value. It is not because the orchard is worth 

t20,000 that the annual crop will be worth $1000, but it is 

because the annual crop is worth $1000 that the orchard 

mil be worth $20,000. The $20,000 is the discounted value 

of the expected income of $1000 per anniun ; and in the 

process of discoimting, a rate of interest of 5 per cent, is 

implied. In general, it is not because a man has $100 

V(Hih of property that he will get $5 a year, but it is because 

'Certain theories, which Bdhm-Bawerk caUs "indirect produc- 
tivity theories/' have taken account in some degree of the distinc- 
tion between the relation of quantity and value of income to quan- 
tity and value of capital, and have attempted to bridge the chasms 
between them, but, as B5hm-Bawerk has shown, without success. 
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he will get thai ^ a yw thai his lamiqii b mith SIOO- 
In short, when capital and income are m e aamuJ in vabtt^t 
their caosal con n ection b the i e %i!ia e off thai which holc^ 
true when thev are i iw ^m f^i i l in qmmiihf^ Hie orchard 
(vodoces the apples: but the Tafaie off the apples fvodnee^ 
the Tahie off the orchard. 

§* 

We see. then, thai present capilal-«eB2tt produces fntim^ 
inco m e « j t i oei ; but future income-raIi« produces presents 
capital-io/iie. The order to be observed in the study" 
off capital and income is consequently as foDowa: (1) 
quantitT off capitaL or capital-wealth, (2) quantity of 
income, or income^errices. (3) Tafaie off income, (4) value 
off capitaL Thb order is shown in the following scheme: — 



Vmloes i Capilal-TaiDe -^ — ln< 



ik scheme signifies that (1) any capital-wealthy audi, 
for instance, as land, railways, factoriesy dwdlings^ or food, 
b the means for obtaining income-eervicesv whether these 
be preparatory services like production off crops, trana- 
portatioQ. and manufacturing transformations^ or final 
aervioes like shelter and nourishment. Thb first ^ep in 
the sequence pertains to the study off the "tedmique" 
of proiiuction and involves no rate of interest. (2) The in- 
come^ervices are next reduced to a sin^ doKKnination, 
such as dollars of gold. Thb step pertains to the study of 
prices, ani. when applied to the /tna/ services^ such as shd- 
ter and nourishment, does not directly involve any rate of 
interest. • 3 > From the income->'aIue thus obtained b com- 
puted the value of the ori^nal capital by the prooeas of 
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discounting. This final process introduces the element of 
interest. It is clearly with this last process that we are 
concerned in the study of interest. 

Tlie paradox tliat, when we come to the valve of capital, 
it is mcome which produces capital, and not the reverse, 
is, then, the stumbling-block of the productivity theorists. 
It is clear, of course, in any ordinary investment, that 
the selling value of a stock or bond is dependent on its 
expected income. And yet business men, althou^ they 
are constantly employing thb discoimt process in every 
specific case, usually cherish the illusion that they do so 
because their money could be "productively invested" 
elsewhere. They fail to observe that the principle of 
discounting the future is imiversal, and applies to any 
investment whatsoever, and that in such a discount- 
process there is necessarily involved a rate of interest. 
Consequently, any attempt to deduce the rate of interest 
from tiie ratio of the income from capital to the value of 
that capital is a petUio principii. 



§5 

The futility of the ordinary productivity theory may be 

further illustrated by observing the effect of a change of 

productivity. If an orchard could in some way be made 

to yield double its original crop, the productivity of that 

capital in the physical sense would be doubled, but its yield 

in the sense of the rate of interest would not necessarily be 

affected at aU, certainly not doubled. For the orchard 

whose yield of apples should increase from $1000 worth to 

12000 worth would itself correspondingly increase in value 

from, say, $20,000 to something like $40,000, and the ratio 

of the income to the capital-value would remain about as 

before, namely, 5 per cent. To raise the rate of interest 

by raising the productivity of capital is, therefore, like 

trying to rsdse one's self by one's boot-straps. 
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One cannot escape this conclusion (aa has sometimes 
been attempted) by supposing the increasing produc- 
tivity to be universal. It has been asserted, in substance, 
that though an increase in the productivity of one orchard 
would not appreciably affect the total productivity of 
capital, and hence would not appreciably affect the rate 
of interest, yet if the productivity of all the capital of the 
world could be doubled, the rate of interest would be 
doubled. It is true that doubling the protluctivity of 
the world's capital would not be entirely without effect 
upon the rate of interest ; but this effect would not be in 
the simple direct ratio supposefl. Indeed, an increase 
of the productivity of capital would probably result in a 
decrease, instead of an increase, of the rate of interest. To 
double the productivity of capital might more than double 
the value of the capital. That it would fail to do so has 
not been shown by the prwiuctivity theorists, much leaa 
that capital would remain unchanged in value. 



The same objections which have been indicateam 
relation to the productivity theory apply to what Bohra- 
Bawerk calls the "use theories." These, in fact, are a 
special and improved form of the productivity theory. The 
ordinary productivity theory regards capital as producing 
an unspecified something called its "product," whereas 
the use theory regards that something specifically as a use 
or service. This accords to some extent with a correct 
theory of serv'icea, but nevertheless it is still subject to the 
objections which have just been matle to the other produc- 
tivity theories. If a machine renders a service or use of 
which the annual value is reckoned at $100, and the life of 
the machine is t«n years, this $1000 of services distributed 
over a decade gives, of itself, no intimation as to the rate 
of interest. Here, again, we must first know the rate of 
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interest itself in order to know the value of the machine. 
Suppose that the rate of interest, on the basis of which 
the machine is valued, is 5 per cent. Then the value of 
the machine, when new, would be $772, this being the dis- 
counted value, at 5 per cent., of the income above speci- 
fied. His capital-value is, of course, derived from the 
expected income, and not vice versa. If, for any reason, 
the services of the machine are doubled in quantity, and 
the price of these services remains imchanged, their value 
win rise and become $200 a year for each of the ten years. 
But the effect will not be to double the rate of interest ; it 
will rather be to double the capital-value of the machine, 
and instead of being worth $772, which is the discounted 
value, at 5 per cent., of $100 a year for ten years, it will 
How be worth $1544, which is the discounted vslue, at 5 per 
cent., of $200 a year for ten years. 

Actually, of course, the doubling of the income-services 
performed by the machine will lower the price of those ser- 
vices and affect the manufacture of the machine which 
performs them. When the effects are complete, the resultant 
bcome-value of the services of the machine may rise above, 
fall short of, or remain stationary at $200 a year, according 
to the extent of the fall in the price of the services. As a 
consequence of such a changed income-value, the capital- 
value of the machine may also change in either direction, or 
remain stationary. The capital-value follows the rate of 
interest, not the reverse. Whatever the effect on the rate of 
interest involved in these events, it is not the simple one, 
imagined by the use theorists, of a rise or fall proportionate 
to a rise or faU in income-services, or even to a rise or fall 
of income-value. 

Tte objections which have been urged to the produc- 
tivity and use theories apply with still greater force in cases 
where the depreciation of capital is offset so as to '^ stand- 
ardize" * the income. It is sometimes said that interest 
is the income which capital yields beyond what is neces- 

» See The Nature of Capital and Income, Chap. XIV. 
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Bary to replace the capital. But in the cost of replacement 
which maintaina the capital there lurks again the very 
rate of interest to be exjjlained. 

Let ua examine the case of a factory plant of ten machines, 
each like the one just described. Suppose that these ten 
machines are evenly distributed through the years, as to 
wear — that, for instance, the life of each machine is ten 
years and that, accordingly, the cost of renewal is the coat 
of one machine annually. Let us imagine a man buying 
these ten machines for $4556. Knowing that the cost of 
each machine is $772 and its annual use is $100, he will 
calculate that he is "making 5 per cent, on his capital," 
because he will receive 10 x $100 or $1000 a year in service 
from his machines, and will spend each year for replace- 
ment $772. This leaves a net income of $228, whidi, 
divided by the capital invested, $4556, makes just 5 per 
cent. If asked why the rate of interest is 5 per cent., this 
owner is likely to answer, because outfits like his yield 
5 per cent, on their cost, over and above the cost of replace- 
ment. A little reflection, however, will show that the rate 
of interest is implicitly assumed in his calculation. Not 
only the $4556 of capital, bui even the $228 of income, are 
calculated on the assumption of a rate of interest of 5 
per cent. 

That this is true of the capital, $4556, is evident by re- 
peating, with reference to the entire ten machines, the 
calculations already explained for one. Each machine is 
valued by discounting its future annual services of $100 for 
its lifetime. One of the machines is new and has a life 
of ten years; consequently, it is worth, as already seen, 
$772, this l>eing the discounted value of ten annual instal- 
ments of $100 each, on the assumption of a 5 per cent, 
interest rate as the basis for the calculation. The life of the 
next macliine is only nine years, making, by a similar reck- 
oning, a present value of $711 ; the life of the third machine, 
eight years, making its value $646, and so on. Thus the 
total for the ten machines is $772 + $711 4- $646 + $578 
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;'-S508 + $433 + S355 + $272 + $186 + l95, or $4556. It 
^ dear that this item and each of the ten sums of which it 
te composed are calculated only by the aid of arate of interest. 
So much for the capital; now let us turn to the net in- 
come of S228. Tlie gross income is $100 per machine for 
teai machines^ or $1000, and from this is deducted the cost 
of replenishing one machine. This cost is $772, leaving 
922S as net income. But this cost of replacement, $772, is 
the capital-value of a machine, and is obtained by means 
of a rate of interest, namely, 5 per cent. The reason, then, 
that the $4556 yields $228, or 5 per cent., is not because of 
the productivity of the machines, but because 5 per cent. 
is assumed in the calculation both of the $4556 and of the 
1228. The 5 per cent, emerges at the end only because it 
was put in at the beginning.^ 

Were the productivity the source of the rate of interest, 
we should expect a double productivity to double the rate 
of interest. But the reasoning used in the case of the or- 
chard shows that not only will the value of the use of the 
machinery be doubled, but the cost of each new machine 
may be doubled, so as to leave the rate of interest at 
5 per cent. 

As stated above, the doubling in productivity would 
naturally result in lowering the price of the services pro- 
duced, so that the valtie of the doubled quantity of ser- 
vices might be less than double the value of the original 
quantity of services. Consequently, the value of the new 
machines and the cost of replacing an old machine by 
a new one might not be double what they were before. 
But they certainly would not be imaffected. 

The process of adjusting supply and price reconciles 
what has been said with the old cost-of-production theory 
of value. The reader may have felt that we have treated 
the value of the machines and the cost of replacement as 
though they had no relation whatever to the cost of pro- 
ducing the machmes. One cannot deny that the classical 

' For a mathematical formulation, see Appendix to Chap. II, § 1. 
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economists were partly right in ascribing value to cost of 
production. But coat of production affects the value of 
a capita] good only indirectly by affecting the scarcity of 
its products or ueea. The value of its products or uses 
depends on its marginal utility. The marginal utility is 
dependent on the scarcity, and this scarcity depends, in 
turn, partly on cost of production, bo far as this coat 
of production has any independent existence,' dHl 



S 7 

Extreme cases are always mstructive, even when they are 
impossible of reaUzation. As an extreme case, let us im- 
agine a community la which the rate of interest is zero. 
In this case we can scarcely fail to ob3er\'e the wide dif- 
ference between physical-productivity and value-return; 
for we shall finil that the disappearance of interest does 
not carry with it the disappearance of physical-produc- 
tivity, though it does bring about the cessation of value- 
return. Consider a plant of ten machines, of which the 
annual use is worth, as before, $100, The value of a new 
machine to last ten years will now be, not $772 as before, 
but $1000, this being the capital-value of ten annual in- 
stalments of $100 each, reckoned at full value, or, if we 
prefer to say so, each discounted at zero per cent. Simi- 
larly, the value of a machine one year old, having nine more 
years of life, would be, not $711 as before, but $900; of 
one two years old, $800, and so on, making a total value, not 
of $4356, but $1000 + $900 + $800 + $700 -I- $600 + $500 
-I- $400 -I- $300 + $200 -I- $100, or $5500. This is the capi- 
tal-value of the plant. We next seek the net annual income 
from the ten machines. Strange as it may seem, thifl 
net mcome, if the plant is exactly kept up, would be zero ; 
for the gross annual income from the ten machines is 
10 X $100, or $1000, and the deduction for the cost of a new 

' See The Nature of Capital and Income, p. 173. 
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nuujiine is, as we have seen, also $1000. Consequently 

the net income is zero, and the value-retum, being -rz;^, 

ooUU 

is also zero. Yet the case supposed does not imply any 
reduction in physical-productivity; the machines produce 
the game amoimt of work as when the rate of interest was 
Boppoeed to be 5 per cent. 

It may be asked how it is possible that the plant, if it 
yields no income, could have any value. We have found it 
worth $5500 and yet it yields no net income. The answer 
is that the annihilation of net income which we have wit- 
nessed takes place only so long as the up-keep of the plant 
is maintained. At any time that the owner of the plant 
sees fit to do so, he may draw income from the plant to 
any amount up to $5500, but no more. If, for instance, he 
decides at the end of ten years to withdraw from manu- 
facturing, he may discontinue his annual renewals and ob- 
tam in the first year thereafter his $100 income from each 
of the ten machines, or $1000 in all, without any deduc- 
tion for up-keep. During the next year, as one machine 
will have been worn out and unreplaced, he will obtain 
the income from only nine machines, or $900, and likewise, 
m the years succeeding this, he will obtain $700, $600, etc., 
QQtil the last machine is worn out and no capital remains. 
The total of this income is evidently $5500. 

In other words the owner of the machines, as long as 
he keeps up his capital, obtains no net income, but he 
has the possibility at any time of obtaining a total net 
income of $5500 simply by letting his plant run down. 
The possibility of obtaining this return keeps the value of 
the capital at $5500 as long as it is kept up. His capital is 
like a fixed treasure and remains $5500.^ The process of 
keeping up the capital is virtually to keep the $5500 in 
cold storage, so to speak. 

^ For a mathematical treatment of this peculiar case, see Appendix 
to Qiap. II, i 2. 
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If il be MJul mhai modve cooid rw prampl mnj 
to keep 19 luB c^slal wim, as long as he does so, sll^ 
mecme is foregone, the sosw is that, under our amninp — 
tiOQ of aefo interest, there would be no prcfiercnee for tfai^ 
immnfiate over the remote income of SS500. The owner* 
of the phnt woold jost as wilfin^wait a hondred jears 
for his $3500 as to receive it now. Ia actoal fact, meQ are 
not thus wilfing to wait, and dierda fies the mneafity of 
our asBomption that interest is xroL laoaraifipQflititiOQB 
case the fifanmt of time-pref aenee was afaatmcted with 
the fifanmt of interest. But this jmagynary case shows 
that afaseneeof interest is quite compatible with the pros- 
enee of pfaysKat-prodoctiTity, and that, thnefore, whatever 
fifmmt b responaOble for the existeiice of interest ia the 
actual world, that element cannot be phyaca^vodoctivity. 



is 

It vras with a view to meeting some of the diflkolties 
which have just been pointed out in the productivitj theo- 
ries, that Alexander DA Mar and Henry George saggested 
their theory of interest/ baaing it on the productivity of 
those particolar kinds of capital which reproduce them- 
selves. They state that, were all capital inanimate, the 
phenomena of interest would not exist, because inanimate 
dental b inci^MiUe of increasing; but that the organic 
forms of ci^>ital are capable, without labor, of reprodudng 
and increasing with time. Money, as Aristotle said, is 
barren, and coal and iron cannot Iveed. Were all r<^tal 
of thb mm-increasing kind, it would, said Hairy George, 
not yidd interest. But a flock of dieep, herd of cattle, or 
group of Bdgian hares will, from its own natural powers 
of breeding, increase and multiply; it will, as it were, ac- 



' Dd Mbt, Science of Money, ( M a rmnUn ) 1S96, p. 1-U. Henrj 
George, /VoyreM amd Povtrtif. For « general criticttmor this theory, 
■ee Diiigfat M. Lowrj, "The Basis of Interest/' Awtmcmm Academy 
of PoUHeel and Social Science, March, IS92, pp. 59-76. 
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cumulate at compound interest. In like manner a forest 
will grow, and crops will spring up. These seem to show a 
rate of interest in Nature herself. Mr. Geoi^ge oantends 
that a man who puts $1000 into a flsvineB bank can de- 
iziand that it receive interest, for the reason that he might 
invest it in a flock of sheep and let it accumulate naturally. 
According to this theory, interest exists because plants and 
animals grow, because the seed becomes the crop, the sap- 
ling becomes a tree, the egg a chick, and the chick a hen. 
Ihe conclusion is drawn that, in the last analysis, the rate 
of interest consists in the " average rate of growth of ani- 
mals and plants." 

We may remark at the outset that this theory, like the 
land-yielding theory of Turgot, is one-sided and partial, 
inasmuch as it makes the rate of interest from all capital 
depend on the rate of interest from one particular form of 
capital ; and it does not seem likely, a priori, that any theory 
of interest can be true which does not apply alike to all 
forms of capital which yield interest. But, aside from 
this preliminary objection, a specific examination of his 
theory will show that Henry George has not escaped the 
fatal error of assuming a rate of interest in order to prove 
it. We propose to make a thorough reexamination of this 
theory, not because it has attracted any special attention 
or been accepted by others than its author or authors, but 
because it puts the productivity theory on its strongest 
groimds — stronger grounds than its opponents have 
usually acknowledged or understood — and more especially 
because, in a dormant state, it seems to exist in the minds 
of a great many persons. 



§9 

Let us unagine a forest growing at a certain rate, such, for 
instance, that an acre of spruce containing 100 cords of wood 
suitable for making wood pulp will, if let alone, in five 
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years amount to 200 cords. Here is as increase of 100 
per cent, in five years, which ia at the rate of about 15 
per cent, per annum. Does this 15 per cent, represent a 
natural rate of interest ? Would 100 cords of this year's 
timber exchange for 115 cords of next year's timber? If 
so, we certainly have a simple physical basis for the rate 
of intt'rost quite independent of the psychological element. 
But a little consideration will show that there is an error 
in the reasoning. If the supply of wood pulp is decreas- 
ing as years go on, white the demand is steadily increasing 
(and these conditions correspond to the facts as they are 
to-<Iay), it may well be that 100 cords of this year's timber 
would exchange for a relatively small amount of next year's 
timber, say 105 cords, in spite of the fact that it grows 
at 15 per cent, per annum instead of 5 per cent. That this 
rate of exchange of present wood for future wood is quite 
compatible with a much greater rate of growth will be- 
come apparent as soon as we conader that growing timber 
is not the same thing as cut wood. It is clear that to 
cut young timber whioJi is growing verj' fast is like killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg, and to reckon the value 
of the growing timber as only equivalent to the wood 
containcil in it is like reckoning a live goose equivalent 
to a dead one. The value, in cut wood, of 100 cords of 
rapidly growing timber will be considerably greater than 100 
cords of cut wood. If, for instance, the possessor of the 
growing tiiuber has the option, bei^ides that of cutting it, 
of allowing it to stand for five years and then obtaining a 
atumpage of 200 cords, ho will allow it to stand, for these 
200 cords due five j-ears hence are worth, in present esti- 
mation, discounted at 5 per cent. , 157 cords. Thus his present 
100 cords of standing timber is equivalent to 157 cords of 
present cut wood. "Die value of a tree at any time is 
therefore not ueeessarily the phj-sical amount of wood 
then in it ; it may be the discounted value of the future wood 
which the tree will produce if left to grow. It will actually 
be whiciiever of the two happens to be the greater. For, 
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of varioiis optional employments of his 'capital, the investor 
selects the one which offers the maximum present value.^ 
Were it true that the value of a tree in wood were always 
simply the physical amount of wood it contains, it would 
be a matter of indifference whether a tree were cut at 
the sapling stage or any other, whereas we know that 
part of the art of lumbering consists in selecting the right 
age for cutting. 
The case may be illustrated by Figure 1. Let AB repre- 




sent the number of cords of wood on an acre of growing 
trees, A'ff the amount of wood which may be expected 
at the end of five years, A^B'' what may be expected in 
ten years, and so on for successive years until the forest 
reaches its maximum growth, MN, at the end of AM 

^ See The Nature of Capital and Income, pp. 221-222. 
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years. The percentage-slope* of the curve BN at any 
point, therefore, represents the rate of growth of the 
forest. The value at present of the forest in terms of cords 
of wood will be represented, not by the height AB, but in 
a different manner, as follows: If from B' the discount 
curve * 5'C be drawn, the ordinates of which will represent 
the discounted values of A^R at any times, AC will repre- 
sent the present value of A'J5', the wood if cut in five years. 
Similarly, AC will represent the present value of A'^B^, 
the wood if cut in ten years. Draw in like manner a nimi- 
ber of discount curves imtil one is foimd, tT, which is tan- 
gent to the curve BN. At will then be the correct value 
of the young forest, and D will represent the time at which 
it should be cut. Clearly, At is quite different from AB, 
the amoimt of wood at the present time, and also from 
DT, the amount of wood at the time of cutting. At is the 
maximum present value out of all possible choices. If 
the forest is for some reason to be cut at once, its value 
will be only AB ; if it is to be cut at A', its present value 
will be AC ; if at A'', its present value will be AC^ ; if at 
D, its value will be At. At is the maximum, for if the for- 
est were cut at any other point on either side of T the dis- 
count curve passing through that point would evidently 
pass below tT. 

At the time A, then, the wood in the forest is only AB, 
but, assuming proper foresting, the value of the forest in 
terms of wood is At; the rate of growth of the forest is 
the percentage-slope of BN at B, but the rate of interest 
is the percentage-slope (the same at all points) of tT. At 
the point of tangency alone, namely, T, are the rate of 
growth and rate of interest identical, and to that extent 
there is truth in the thesis that the rate of interest is the 
rate of growth. This element of truth in the organic 

* By percentage-slope is meant the ratio of the slope to the ordi- 
nate. See The Nature of Capital and Income, Appendix to Chap. 
XII, i 2. 

> See The Nature of Capital and Income, Chap. XIII. 
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productivity theory will be more fully discussed when 
^we come to develop our own theory of the rate of in- 
terest. But that this element of truth is insufficient to 
afford a determination of the rate] of interest is evident 
^when we consider that the point at which the forest is to 
he cut itself depends, among other causes, upon the rate of 
interest. If the interest rate rises, the discount curves em- 
ployed become steeper and the point of tangency T moves 
toward the left ; that is, the forest will be cut earlier. This 
is undoubtedly one reason for the fact that forests in the 
United States have hitherto been cut early ; the owners 
liave not felt that they could afford to "lose the interest" 
in waiting. In Europe, on the other hand, where interest 
rates have been low, forestry culture, though often involv- 
ing fifty years' waiting, has been profitable. It would 
not be correct, of course, to ascribe tiie difference in forest 
policy wholly to a difference in the rate of interest, for 
the European policy has also been more enlightened than 
the American. 

Not only does the most favorable time for cutting depend 
upon the rate of interest, but the rate of interest itself 
depends upon the future distribution of the times of cut- 
ting of many forests. If all the forests of a country are 
young, there will be a relative scarcity of present wood and 
a consequent enhancement of the rate of interest (in terms 
of wood) which will make for early cutting. In the United 
States at the present time the reverse is the case. There 
b a present abimdant supply of spruce for wood pulp. 
But a single edition of a large metropolitan Sunday news- 
paper will use up two acres of spruce. We have, therefore, 
to contemplate a growing scarcity of wood, and probably 
at the same time an increasing demand for it. Tlie effect 
IB to enhance the value relatively of future wood, that is, 
to lower the rate of interest in wood. This shifts the point 
of tangency T toward the right and introduces a ten- 
dency to postpone cutting, as is manifested by speculation 
in spruce forests. 
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§ 10 

From what has been said it is clear that although interest 
enters into the processes of nature, it is not because of their 
physical expansion, but because they require time. It is 
not because the seed grows into crops or the egg into a 
chick that there is interest, but because the crops or the 
chick are imavailable imtil a future time. The type of 
interest is a ''time-lock" like those used on the doors of 
some banks. Nature holds many treasures in her store- 
house, but she will not unlock them all at once. 

The conclusion, therefore, from our study of the various 
forms of the productivity theory is that physical-pro- 
ductivity, of itself, has no such direct relation to the rate 
of interest as is usually ascribed to it ; and in the theories 
which we have examined, the rate of interest is alwajrs 
surreptitiously introduced. It is, however, quite true that 
the productivity of capital does affect the rate of interest; 
for it affects the relative valuation of present and future 
goods by affecting the relative endowment of the present 
and the future. It is quite true, in particular, that the 
rapidity of growth of the organic world will affect the rate 
of interest by redistributing income between different points 
of time and by opening up a series of choices to the owner 
as to the time of cutting his forests or of reaping the 
rewards of other sorts of organic growth. It follows that 
the rate of growth will comcide at certain points with the 
rate of interest. These small grains of truth in the pro- 
ductivity theories will be fully incorporated in our study 
at a later stage. 
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CHAPTER III 

COST THEOBIES 
§1 

We turn now from those theories of mterest based mainly 
OQ the idea of productivity to those based mainly on that of 
cost. 

The first of the cost theories to be examined resembles 
closely the productivity theories, the only difference being 
that the ''cost of production of capital'' takes the place of 
the value of capital. In the productivity theories, the rate 
of interest was sought in the ratio between the income 
from capital and the value of that capital. In the cost 
theory now considered, on the other hand, the rate of in- 
terest is sought in the ratio between the income from capi- 
tal and the cost of that capital. This theory is subject to 
many of the objections which apply to the productivity 
theories. In the first place, it is necessary, before the 
ratio of income to cost can be regarded as even conmien- 
surable with a rate of interest, that income and cost shall 
have been reduced to a common denomination of value, 
as, for instance, dollars. A loom renders its return, or ser- 
vice, by the operation called weaving. The cost of the 
loom, on the other hand, consists of raw materials, the use 
of tools, dies, lathes, and other machine-shop appliances, 
together with human labor. Only when these miscella- 
neous items are reduced to some common standard of value 
does the ratio of income to cost become a mere percentage 
like the rate of interest. But when this reduction to a 
conunon standard is eflfected, the suspicion immediately 
arises that, after all, the question of interest may have 
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been begged in the process, — that the labor, materials, 
and use of tools all derive then* value as costs, in part, at 
least, from discoimting the prospective product to which 
they contribute. In other words, since the cost of capi- 
tal must be obtained by a process of valuation, this valua- 
tion may involve the very rate of interest to be determined. 

Nevertheless, the theory which seeks the rate of interest 
in the ratio of return to cost of capital has certain advan- 
tages over that which seeks it in the ratio of return to value 
of capital; for there are some costs which are not merely 
the discounted value of expected services. There are 
two kinds of costs, (1) "interactions"* and (2) labor- 
and-trouble. The value of the former is always de- 
termined by discoimtmg some future service; the value 
of the latter is determined (to the laborer) by the irksome- 
ness or "imdesirability" of labor compared with the de- 
sirability of money. We are not called upon, however, 
to strengthen the cost theories by recourse to this distinc- 
tion between costs which involve discoimting and costs 
which do not; for the cost theories as actually held and 
advocated take no accoimt of such a distinction, and the 
costs usually cited are mainly costs which do involve 
discoimting, — in other words, interactions. Such costs 
certainly cannot be taken as a sufficient foundation for 
explaining the rate of interest. The tailor reckons among 
his costs the value of the cloth which he buys ; the manu- 
facturer of the cloth reckons among his costs the value of 
the yam ; the producer of the yam reckons in his cost the 
value of the wool. But the value of the wool is found in 
part by discoimting the value of the yam to which it 
contributes; that of the yam, by discoimting the value 
of the cloth; that of the cloth, by discounting the value 
of the clothes. 

It is seldom possible in practice to find a case so pure 
as not to be obscured by a number of different ele- 
ments; but let us, for the sake of illustration, consider 

* See The Nature of Capital and Income, Chaps. VII-X. 
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a dealer in trees, who buys saplings and sells them after 
they are full grown. In this case there are few other 
oostB besides the cost of buying the saplings. We can here 
see clearly the fallacy involved in regarding the rate of in- 
terest as determmed by the ratio of the value of the full- 
grown tree to the cost of the sapling; for the cost of buying 
the sapling is evidently itself obtained by discounting the 
value of the tree. In fact, in this case the cost theory 
becomes identical with the productivity theory; for the 
cost of bu3ring the sapling is nothing more nor less than the 
value of the sapling. The only distinction between them 
is a formal one : the cost of buying the sapling is regarded 
as pertaining to the income and outgo account ; the value 
of the sapling, to the capital accoimt. Since, then, the 
cost of buying the sapling is the discoimted value of the 
tree, this cost can be computed only by discoimting, and 
discounting presupposes a rate of interest. In many 
cases, therefore, "cost" is merely the discounted value of 
"return.'' The cost, in these cases at least, depends on 
the rate of interest, not the rate of interest on the cost. 



§2 

It is true that an article sometimes costs less (or more) 

than the discounted value of the retiuns. The ratio of 

future return to present cost may then temporarily differ 

from the rate of interest on loans. Thus, a manufacturer 

calculates that a newly invented machine will earn him 

$10 a year for twenty years. If we suppose he is willing 

to invest on a 5 per cent, basis, namely, that subjectively 

he values this year's goods at a premium of 6 per cent. 

compared with next year's goods, then the price he is 

willing to pay for the machine is $125, this being the 

present worth, at 5 per cent., of $10 a year for twenty years. 

But it may be that the cost of obtaining the machine is 

not $125 but, say, $100, which corresponds to an 8 per 
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cent, basis. Here seemfi to be a natural rate of interest of 
8 per cent., in defiance of an interest rate of 5 per cent, era- 
ployed by the manufacturer in discounting his returns. 
The manufacturer, by investing $100, makes 8 per cent. — 
not, apparently, because he or any one else discounta the 
futxire at that rate, but simply because of the productivity 
of the machine in relation to its cost. 

But such a disharmony between the 8 per cent, realized 
and the 5 per cent, employed in discounting will be only tem- 
porary. It will work out its own correction, for the manu- 
facturer who finds he can invest at 8 per cent, when he 
is willing to invest at 5 per cent, will increase his invest- 
ment until the returns fall to 5 per cent. He will buy 
more machines; but the more he buys, the less will he 
make from each successive macliine, Tlie tenth machine 
will not increase his income rate by $10 over and above 
what it would be with only nine machines, but by, let xis 
say, only $6.25. This reduction may be due to outrun- 
ning his market and reducing the price he can get, or by 
increasing the cost of running, or in other ways. He will 
buy machines up to the point where the last increment 
cams 5 per cent., and by the "law of indifference" he will 
impute this same rate to all the machines. In other words, 
however much the ratio of return to cost may temporarily 
deviate from the rate of preference for present over future 
goods, such deviation is done away with at the margm of 
final choice. Excessive rates of return could never serve 
as a permanent basis for market values, for the rush to 
secure these excessive returns woiJd reduce them. If, on 
the other hand, the cost of the machine is $150, represent- 
ing a basis of about 3 per cent., while the manufacturer 
continues willing to invest only on a 5 per cent, basis, 
there may seem to be a natural rate of 3 per cent. Here, 
too. the apparent disharmony will work out its own cor- 
rection. The manufacturer will cease buying machines to 
replace the old ones which have worn out, until through 
such limitation the returns have increased to 5 per cent. 
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In either case, when equilibrium is established the value of 
the machine is the discounted value of its future uses. 
For the individual purchaser, the cost of the machine 
appears as a fixed quantity, and he so adjusts the number 
of machines that the return of the marginal machine is 
5 per cent, on this coat. For the market as a whole, how- 
erer, the situation is reversed ; the price of the machines is 
(letcrmined by their prospective return. 



So far as the cost theories of interest relate to labor 
wet, they are free from the objection of begging the quea- 
tion, which has just been offered to the more general eost- 
theory; and yet, the ratio of return on labor to the labor 
inTegted cannot, by itself, afford a sufficient basis for the 
Mteof interest, for the reason that neither tlie return nor 
the labor are fixed quantities. With an increase in the 
smount of capital, the retiun will decrease, and the labor 
of obtaining it will increase. This, in fact, is the well- 
bown "law of diminishing returns." 

To render our reasoning clear, we shall take a classical 
illustration of Roscher's. Let the labor sacrificed in produc- 
ing a fishing net be reckoned at 100 fish. This valuation of 
labor by the laborer is not quite like the valuation of the 
machine. Instead of being the value of future income dis- 
counted, it b the value of present outgo in the form of 
eSort. We cannot, therefore, maintain that in valuing the 
net the rate of mterest is surreptitiously introduced. Our 
objections are now confined to the fact that both the labor 
of making the net and its return are not fixed elements to 
which the rate of interest is adjusted, but are themselves 
adjustable to that rate. With the net, the fisherman is 
enabled to catch 30 fish a day, whereas without it he could 
wlch but 3. We may suppose that the net will last 90 
F ',-d^, getting in all 2700 fish. This is the return on the 
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labor in^*ested, which has been reckcmed at 100 fish. If 
the net requires care and attention, and this be reckoned 
at 3 fish a day, there is still an excess (rf 30 — 3, ot 27 fish 
a day to be credited to the net itself. For the 90 days this 
amounts to 2430 fish. Even if, for other reasons, we 
make further reductions, the return may still be a very 
large one compared with the 100 fish invested, — tet 
us say 2000 fish. 

The question now is, does the excess q( this return 
over the labor invested explain interest? Certainly not. 
Granted that such an extracMtiinarv return on one's labor 
invested were initially realized, it is evident that nets 
pa3ring so handsomely would be made in large numboii, 
and that, as their numbo^ wo^e increased, the labor 
and sacrifice of making each additional net would in- 
crease, or else the product obtained bom each additional 
net would decrease, or both. In this way the excess 
of return over cost would be doubly reduced. Why should 
not this excess be reduced to rto? Evidently nothing in 
the ph3rsical nature of the net itself, or the oomfition of 
the fisheries, or the amount of labor involved in producing 
a net. will suffice to e3q>lain the point at which the process 
will ceaa^ and net^ no longio' be {Mxxluced. On the con- 
trary« it is evident that phx^cally it would be possible to 
greatly oA-erpncviuce the nets. It is also dear that the 
fisheries could not continue to yield fi^ indefinitdy. Hie 
result might he that, as the nets were increased in nimi- 
ber, the labor of obtaining materials and making nets 
would inon^aso until, let us sav, a net would cost labor 
reckonoii eqim^ent to 1000 fi:§h: at the same time the 
yielvi of each net might fall to, say, 10 fidi a day far the 
W dax-s, or IW fish in all, H«^ would be an invest- 
n-K^nt of UXX> for a i\>:iim of onlv 900. The reason that 
this T>i>svJ: worJd not, intontionally at least, be reached, is 
ovi.ior^ilv not to be soi^ght in any ph3nacal facts as to 
the not, I he fish, an^i the laKv ctf j«\>lucing them, but in 
the fao: :hat iho net n^ers would of their own volition 
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cease producing nets before such a superabundance was 
put upon the market. In fact, they would even refuse to 
invest 1000 for an equal return of 1000. In other words, 
the production of nets would proceed only up to the point 
where the excess of return over cost corresponded to the 
relative preference for present over future fish. The rea- 
son, then, that the product keeps above the cost is simply 
that those who make nets decide to stop making them at 
a point earlier than that of equality between cost and re- 
turn, and their decisions so to do are based not on a 
physical but on a psychical fact — their relative valua- 
tions ot present sacrifice and future return. 

Leaving our special illustration, let us put the matter 
in general terms. It is often stated by economists that 
any capital will be constructed only so long as its mar- 
ginal utility is equal to or greater than the marginal dis- 
utility or marginal cost of its construction. The greater 
the desire for its services and the less the cost of produc- 
tion, the more of it will be produced before its marginal 
utility falls to the level of its marginal cost. But the 
proper statement would be, not that the marginal utility 
of the services of a capital instrument tends to eqiud the 
marginal cost of the instrument, but that it tends to reach 
a level slightly above that cost, such that the present or 
discounted estimate of the marginal utility of future ser- 
vices will equal marginal cost. 



§4 

Sometimes the argument of the cost theorists takes a 
slightly different form. It is said that the net, for instance, 
receives interest because it " saves labor." If by " saving 
labor" is meant that the net costs less than it produces, — 
that the labor of constructing and tending the net, meas- 
ured in fish, is less than the number of fish caught by the 
net, — the argument is merely a repetition, in different 
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words, of the argument which has just been j 
criticised, that the net receives interest because ( 
something over and above ita coat. If, on the > 
by "saving labor" is meant aimply that the i 
more fish than its owner could catch withon'j 
a day instead of 3), the argument is super6ri 
entirely out of account the cost of constru 
which is evidently an essential factor in reck< 
of return. For aught which this statemi 
saving" contains, the net might have co- 
10,000 fish. Such a net, though "savin" 
days, would never earn its original cost, iv. 
no interest, in spite of this "saving of la) 
The adherents of the labor-saving M 
may put their case in a third and stn ■ 
may say (1) that the net first co8t« Im 
that it afterward saves labor in opcnili 
labor aubsequently saved exceeds Ihii 
pended. The excess of the labor m 
expended, both being measured, say 
to their theory, the source of inter* 
ment of truth in the theory a« 
element will be incorporated int<> 
ment in Chapter VIII. But the 
adequate to form a complete tJn 
reason that the excess of labor ^ 
not a fixed excess, but depends ■ 
the fishermen as to the nunit" 
make. Their choice depends " 
they are willing to spend in ^ 
given amount of future labor; 
on their relative valuation of . 



In the example of the n: \ 
both measured in a en- 
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A still more elementary case is that in which both cost and 
return are measured in a common subjective standard, — 
utility, llie desirability of the fish and the labor-cost of 
obtaining them are comparable magnitudes, the one being 
utility (or desirability) and the other disutility (or un- 
desirability). 

To chimge our illustration, let Robinson Crusoe be 
suddenly placed on a fertile island suitable for banana 
growing. He will be able at first, owing to the great fer- 
tility, to get a high degree of satisfaction in consiuning 
bananas by the expenditure of a low degree of labor in 
planting and cultivating the trees. But the same objec- 
tions apply as before ; for the excess of subjective satisfac- 
tion over subjective effort is no more fixed than any other 
excess of return over cost, and Crusoe may, if inclined, be 
so industrious in his raising of bananas as to vastly increase 
the labor of raising them, or, by satiating himself with them, 
decrease the satisfaction which they yield, or both. This 
process will proceed far enough to reduce the excess of satis- 
faction over effort to such dimensions as Crusoe's relative 
valuation of present effort and future satisfaction will 
allow. The stopping point is determined by him, not by 
any natural yield of the soil. The mere fact that the 
island is naturally fertile, so that labor is especially pro- 
ductive, cannot determine the degree of inten^ve culture 
which Crusoe may apply to it. 

The same principles apply to every unusually lucrative 
employment. Man is continually hunting, as it were, for 
bargains with Nature; but he deals at Nature's bargaui 
counter only up to a definite point, — a point decided upon 
by him and not by Nature. We cannot obtain a true and 
complete explanation of interest without recourse to the 
psychological element of hmnan choice. 

Those who have made the most successful use of the cost 
theory of interest are John Rae* and Adolphe Landry,* 

> The Sociological Theory of Capital, edited by Professor C. W. Mix- 
ter, (Macmman) 1905. 

* L'IntMt du Capital, Paris (Qiard db Bri^re), 1904. 
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and both of these expressly admit that the ratio of return 
to cost can influence the rate of interest only as the mar- 
^al excess of return over cost harmonizes with the degree 
of preference for present over future goods. No objection 
IB here offered to the general reasoning of Rae and Landry, 
TTieir results and those shown in the present book are for 
the most part in agreement. The chief difference, in so 
far as the present topic is concerned, grows out of the fact 
that neither Rae nor Landry made use of any definite theory 
of income, the relation of cost to income, and the dial 
lion between labor-costs and "interactions." 



§< 



fitjn^l 



Some economists, whom Professor Bohm-Bawerk clas- 
sifieB as the "labor theorists of the English school," have 
attempted to explain the rate of interest as a sort of wage 
for the labor of producing capital. This theory is very 
crude and does not need extended discussion ; for it is evi- 
dent that the labor which produces the capital very seldom 
receives the interest. Suppose that a tree twenty-five 
years old is worth $3, and was planted at a cost of SI 
worth of labor. Tlie laborer was paid $1 when the tree 
was planted ; evidently not he, but the capitalist who pays 
him, receives the $3 twenty-five years later and thereby en- 
joys an increase of value of $2. If this $2, which is inter- 
est, is produced by the laborer who planted the tree, why 
does he not get it ? It is quite true that the laborer pro- 
duces this "siu-plus value," and yet he is forced to let 
another receive it. 

This paradox has been made use of by the socialists, 
who maintain that interest ov^ht to go to the laborers 
who produce tlie capital, but that tliey are robbed of it by 
the capitalist. This "exploitation theory of interest" con- 
sists virtually of two propositions : first, that the value 
of any product usually exceeds its cost of production ; and, 
secondly, that the value of any product ought to be exactly 
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equal to its cost of production. The first of these proposi- 
tions is true, but the second is false. Economists have 
usually pursued a wrong method in answering the social- 
ists, for they have attacked the first proposition instead of 
the second. The socialist is quite right in his contention 
that the value of the product exceeds the cost. In fact, 
this proposition is fundamental in the whole theory of cap- 
ital and interest. Ricardo here, as in many other places 
in economics, has been partly right and partly wrong. He 
was one of the first to fall into the fallacy that the value 
of the product was normally equal to its cost, but he also 
noted certain apparent "exceptions," as for instance, that 
wine increased in value with years. As a matter of fact, 
as Bohm-Bawerk has fully shown, this increase of value, 
instead of being exceptional, is universal in the whole 
realm of production. It is just because the value of a 
product does exceed its cost that there exists the possi- 
bility of any perpetual net income.* Not only, therefore, 
is there no necessity that cost should equal return, but 
on the contrary, it never can normally do so. By making 
cost of production a comer-stone of the theory of value, 
the classical economists weakened their system greatly.' 

In attempting to prove that the laborer should receive the 
whole product, the socialist thus stands on stronger ground 
than has sometimes been admitted. He cannot be an- 

^ See Chap. II and its Appendix, where it is shown that if each ma- 
chine costs exactly what it returns, and if the up-keep of a group of 
machines is maintained, the net annual income from the group is zero. 

' Besides the error that the cost of production theory omits the 
interest element, there was the error that most costs of production — 
all "interactions/' in fact — are themselves not the cause but the 
result of value, being future values discounted . See The Nature of Capi- 
tal and Income, Chaps. X, XIV, XVII. This objection to the cost 
theory of value does not apply to labor-cost; but even labor-cost is 
not a necessary or universal accompaniment of value. A mineral 
spring may produce a valuable water without labor-cost. Land 
also is largely costless except for the cost of transferring it, which is 
an "interaction." Other classical examples of articles which have 
no cost of production are autographs of Milton and similar memora- 
bilia. 
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UB^ br Rsm^ that capital aids labor, and that 

oi 0. plow 'ieaeryea an interest payment for its 

tta imiy aa the laborer who operates the plow 

mam for iiia labor. The socialist contends that 

lap the iise of the plow should belong, not to 

it. but to the man who made it. He is 

in believing that the value of the uses of the 

due to the laborers who made it, but 

the capitalist, not the laborer, enjoys the 

s. The capitalist is, as a matter of fact, 

imiig on the product of past labor. A millionaire 

jpHa hb income from railroads, ships, and houses, all 

of labtJT, is reaping what labor sowed. The capi- 

I oi tD-iJay are receiving compound interest on the 

of \-wsterday, 

§7 



Bui it lioes not follow that m thia any injustice has been 
doiie to the laborer. Let us revert to the case of the tree 
wtiich was planted with $1 worth of labor, and 25 years 
Iftlvr was worth $3. The socialist virtually asks, Why 
should not the laborer receive $3 instead of $1 for his work? 
'Yi» answer is that he may receive it. provided he will wait 
'A years for the $3 1 As Bohm-Bawerk says : ' — 

"The perfectly just pmpoaition that the laborer should receive 
ftWtin< value of hia product may be understood to lueaQ either 

t the laborer §houId now receive the entire present value of his 
or should receive the entire future value of his product 
» |A# future, litit Rodbertus and the socialists expound it as if 
It meant that the laborer should noio receive the entire jviwe 
Vfttuo of his product," 

To lake another example : if a number of laborers work 
ujMdi a railroad which requires 5 years before it can be 
mrnplnt^d, and which, when completed, is worth $7,000,000, 
there In no rca-son, if the laborers are willing to wait until 
tlio road is completed, that they should not own and 

' Capital and Interest, p. 342. 
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operate it. They would then be receiving, in the future, 
the future value of their product. K, however, they are 
paid at the time their work is being done, they may be 
paid in one of two ways. One is by having assigned to them 
such parts of the road as they have created so that they may 
retain the same until it is a finished product to return 
mcome to them in future years. The other method, and 
the one which they much prefer, is to be paid in cash, 
convertible inmiediately into food, clothes, and other en- 
joyable income. Under these circumstances the road, 
which is to be worth $7,000,000, will be paid for in wages, 
not by $7,000,000, but by, say, $5,000,000, distributed at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a year for the 5 years required to 
build the road. 

Socialists would cease to think that this is extortion 
if they would try the experiment of sending a colony of 
laborers into the unreclaimed lands of the West, letting 
them develop and irrigate those lands and build railways 
on them, imaided by borrowed capital. The colonists 
would find that interest had not disappeared by any means, 
but that by waiting they had themselves reaped the benefit 
of it. Tliey would need to wait, let us say, 5 years before 
their railway was completed. At the end of that time 
they would own every cent of its earnings, and no " capi- 
talist" could be accused of robbing them of it. But they 
would find that, in spite of themselves, they had now 
become capitalists, and they had become so by stinting for 
those 5 years, instead of receiving in advance, in the shape 
of food, clothing, and other red income, the discounted 
value of the railroad. This example was almost literally 
realized in the case of the Mormon settlement in Utah. 
Those who went there originally possessed little capital, 
and did not pay interest for the use of other persons' cap- 
ital. They created their capital, and passed from the 
category of "laborers" to that of "capitalists." It will be 
seen that capitalists are not robbers of labor, but labor- 
brokers who buy work at one time and sell its products at 
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another. Their profit od the transaction (or rather, that 
part of it which is interest) is due to the time elapmng 
between the labor and its return to the capitalist. 



18 
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Among those who have attempted to justify mien 
taking on a labor basis is a pecidiar group of theorists who 
muntain that interest does actually go to the laborer — not 
the laborer who produces the capital, but the laborer who 
manages it. In other words, the "entrepreneur," "tmder- 
taker," or "enterpriser" is the one who creates interest 
and therefore deserves it. This is another of the many at- 
tempts to maintain that every economic product must be 
a mere equivalent for some corresponding labor-outgo. 
The only evitlence the adherents of this school can offer 
for the truth of their theory is, however, that capital ctm 
produce nothing without projwr management. If, they 
say, no one lifts a finger to make capital productive, it will 
not be productive, and the man who plans, organizes, and 
controls the use of capital is the one who creates interest 
and ought to receive it. This theory, however, is evidently 
fallacious, if not self-destructive. For the person who 
receives interest, imr excellence, is not the active "entrepre- 
neur," but his "sleeping partner." If tlie active capitalist 
produces the interest on the capital he borrows from his 
sleeping partner, who " does not lift a finger," why docs he 
surrender any of it to that partner ? la the sleeping part^ 
ner "exploiting" his active associate? Of course it is 
true that the mere investor could get no interest were it 
not for some intelligent, active management of capital. 
But this management is paid for in the shape of entre- 
preneur's profits. The mere fact that the entrepreneur's 
work is usually indispensable to the prmluction of income 
would not justify his receiving all of that income. In fact, 
we may conversely state that the capital intrusted to the 
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entrepreneur is quite as indispensable to him as is his work 
to the inactive capitalist. 

§9 

So determined have been the attempts to justify interest 
on the ground of some cost of production that, in the ab- 
sence of any other item which can be called cost, a special 
constructive cost called "abstinence" or "waiting" has 
been invoked to meet the emergency. Certain French 
economists have even gone so far as to call this the " labor 
of saving." The abstinence theory in its various forms 
holds that the capitalist; by abstaining from the consump- 
tion of his capital, obtains a reward in the shape of interest. 

The abstinence theory bears a close resemblance to the 
"agio" theory of interest, which is believed by the writer 
to be essentially correct. In fact, it has been claimed by 
some writers that the abstinence theory differs from the 
agio theory merely in words. This claim is perhaps true 
oi certain versions of the theory, and against these no criti- 
cism need here be offered, imless it be a verbal one. If by 
saymg that mterest is the reward of waiting or abstmence 
it is only meant that men prefer not to wait for the future, 
but to enjoy the present, the only objection which need be 
offered is that the mode of statement is somewhat unhappy ; 
it implies, apparently, that futiu^ rewards are caused by 
making present sacrifices, rather than that present sacri- 
fices are caused by the prospect of future rewards. 

But in the sense in which the abstinence theory is usually 
held, it differs from the agio theory not only in words but 
in essence. As Bohm-Bawerk has shown, it assmnes that 
"abstinence" is an independent item in cost of production, 
to be added to the other costs and to be treated in all ways 
like them. With this proposition issue is here joined. If 
"abstinence" or "waiting" or "labor of saving" is in any 
sense a cost, it is certainly a cost in a very different sense 
from all other items which have previously been con- 
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cddered as costs. An illustration will make dear the ^- 
ference between true costs and the purely constructive 
cost of waiting. According to the theory that waiting is 
a cost, if planting a sapling costs $1 worth of labor, and ii^ 
25 years, without further expenditure of labor, this sapling 
becomes worth $3, this $3 is a mere equivalent for the entire 
cost of producing the tree. The items in this cost are, it 
is claimed, $1 worth of labor and $2 worth of ''waiting/' 

According to the theory of the present book, however, the 
cost of producing the tree is the $1 worth of labor, and 
nothing more. The value of the tree, $3, exceeds that 
cost by a surplus of $2, the existence of which as interest 
it is our business to explain. At first it would seem a mere 
matter of words whether we call the $2 a surplus above cost, 
or an item constituting another cost, known as "waiting." 
But examination will show that the two so-called "costs" 
are radically different. 

If waiting is a cost like other costs, it should be subject 
to the law of discount, according to which the capital- 
value of any article of wealth is equal to the discounted 
value of its expected income less the discounted value of its 
expected outgo. The value of the tree which has just been 
mentioned, taken, say, at the end of 14 years, will actually 
be about $2, and this is the discounted value of the $3 of 
income which the tree will yield at the end of eleven more 
years. According to our own theory, this $3 is the only 
future item of income or outgo. But according to the 
theory here criticised, besides this positive item of income, 
$3 due in eleven years, we have to deal with a series of 
eleven negative items called "waiting," distributed through 
these eleven years, and amounting to the interest, — 
about 10 cents for the first year and gradually mcreasing to 15 
cents for the last year. Now if these costs really exist, 
they ought to be discounted and their discounted value 
deducted from the discounted value of the $3 of expected 
income. But we should then have to assign a value to the 
tree not of $2, as it actually is, but of about $1, which is 
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erroneous. If the waiting-items were bona fide annual costs, 
~- like, for instance, actual labor-costs of pruning the trees, 
— the process of discount would properly be applied to 
them. The fact that it cannot be applied to the so-called 
"cost of waiting" without leaduig to an erroneous result is 
a proof that the "cost of waiting" differs radically from 
true costs. 

Thus, the theory that waiting is a cost or outgo is a fal- 
lacy exactly the uiverse of the fallacy that saving is income 
e]q)Iained in The Nature of Capital and Income.^ Both 
have to deal with the increase of capital-value; the one 
theory regards this increase as income, the other as outgo. 
As a matter of fact, it is neither income nor outgo, but 
increase of capital only. 



§ 10 

As an answer to the objection just urged against treatmg 
traiting as a cost, namely, that it cannot be discounted, it 
mi^t be pointed out by the abstinence theorists that while 
Waiting-cost is certainly not a discoimtable cost, its inclu- 
sion in the list of costs obviates the necessity of discounting 
the other items of cost or of income. If all income and all 
cost items, including waiting, are coimted at full value, 
capital may be valued simply by taking their net sum, 
without subjecting any item to the discounting process. 
To count "waiting" as a cost, then, appears as an alterna- 
tive method of keeping accounts. Accepting this answer 
for the sake of argument, we observe that while it obviates 
the objection to the abstinence theory of cost so far as its 
application to capital value is concerned, it leaves objec- 
tions equally great to its application to income. If wait- 
ing is a cost like other items, it must be included on the 
outgo side of the income accoimt. To show how this 

^ Chap. XrV. Of . as to the fallacy here considered, Bdhm-Bawerk, 
ReegfU LUeraiure an IrUerut (Macmillan), 1903, p. 35 n. 
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would apply to tho cost of the tree, the foDoving tdbie is 
presented : — 



Incom* 



Ist year 

2d year 

3d year 

******* 

14th year .... 
******* 

25th year, from sale 
of tree .... 

Total .... 





Outgo 


1 Ymmm 


00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

* * 


Labor 1.00 

"Waiting" .05 

"Waiting" .05 

"Waiting" M 
***** 




LIO 

LIS 

* * 


00.00 

* * 


"Waiting" .10 
***** 




2jOO 

* * 


3.00 


"Waiting" .15 




ZM 


3.00 


3.00 


00.00 





Accordirif; to this method of accounting, we see that 
during tho year in which the sapling is planted its cost con- 
sists of lal)or to tho extent of $1, expended, let us say, at 
the beginning of tho ycsir, and 5 cents' worth of waiting 
suffered during tho course of the year. Diuing the seccHid 
year a waiting cost of alx)ut the same amoimt is incurred, 
and so on for ouch Hucceeiling year, the cost of waiting 
gradually inrnNining as the tables of compoimd interest 
would indirHt4\ until in the fourteenth year it amounts to 
10 cents, and in tho twenty-fifth year to 15 cents. The 
total cast for tho 2r> years will then be $3, and the 
return to tho pUintor at the end, from the sale of the tree, 
will also ho $3. (\)n8e(iuently, if we take the whole 
period from the first application of labor to the final sale of 
the tree, the net mcome will be zero. This result is, to 
say the least, somewhat surprising, but not so much so as 
some other results of the same bookkeeping, as the fol- 
lowing additional examples will show. 

Suppose a person owns an annuity amounting to $100 a 
year for 10 years. According to any ordinary method 
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of keeping accounts, his income consbts of this $100 a year 
each year. But if we count the waiting as a cost, we shall 
find that the income for each year is less than $100. The 
owner of such an annuity will, during the first year, have 
to suffer '' waiting '^ to the extent of $39, supposing interest 
is at 5 per cent. ; for this is the increase in value of his an- 
nuity during that year, due to his waiting for the future 
instalments of income of which his annuity consists.^ His 
net income during that year, therefore, according to such 
accounting, is not $100, but $100 -$39, or $61. During 
the second year his income is somewhat greater, for the 
cost of "waiting" is only $35. His net income is, therefore, 
1100 -$35, or $65. Similar computations carried out for 
succeeding years result in the following table : — 



Ist year 
2d year 
3d 3rear 
4th year 
5th year 
6th year 
7ih year 
8th year 
9th year 
lOth year 



Incoms 


money, $ 


100 


money, 


100 


money, 


100 


money, 


100 


money, 


100 


money, 


100 


money, 


100 


money. 


100 


money 


100 


money, 


100 


$1000 



Outgo 



"Waiting 

"Waiting 

"Waitmg" 

"Waiting 

" Waiting 

"Waiting 

"Waiting" 

"Waiting" 

"Waiting" 

"Waiting 



ft 



ff 



tf 



tf 



»t 




$228 



Capital 

Valuk at 

Beginning 

OF Year 



$772 
711 
646 
578 
507 
432 
354 
272 
186 
95 



Is it good bookkeeping to introduce a new and strange 
element of cost which results in making the net income 
of the annuitant not the $100 which he actually receives, 



^ This is evident, since the value of his annuity, capitalized at 5 per 
cent., reckoned at the beginning, is $772, whereas, reckoned at the end 
of the first year, before his $100 is paid, it is $811. 
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but the sums given in the table; namely, $61, $65, $68, 
and so forth ? 

To push this criticism to the limit, let us finally consider 
a perpetual annuity of $100 a year. In this case we shall 
find that the ''cost of waiting'' each year is $100; for 
the value of such an annuity, reckoned at 5 per cent., is 
$2000 reckoned at the beginning of each year, and $2100 
reckoned at the end. If this cost of waiting is to be re- 
garded as a deduction from income, like other costs, we 
are forced to conclude that the owner of such a perpetual 
annuity receives each year no mcome whatever I For, if 
we deduct from the $100 of money-mcome the $100 (A 
waiting, the remainder each year is zero ! 

It may be said that we have not always a mere annuity 
to deal with but a definite capital such as a house or a 
lactory which has involved cost in its construction and 
the "sacrifice" of waiting for an income, whereas the 
capital might have been consumed at once. In all such 
cases, however, we are dealing with the very same prin- 
ciple. The possession of the house or factory, like the 
title to the annuity, is valuable only because of the service 
or the income which it is expected to yield. If there is 
for the house or factory an initial labor-cost or expense, 
this is also true of the annuity. On the other hand, the 
one as well as the other may come by inheritance and so 
involves no cost to its owner. What it is desired to em- 
phasize is that in any case the present value is the dis- 
counted value of the expected future services or income 
and that it is not any sacrifice or cost of waiting which 
produces this value but that, on the contrary, it is the 
existence of this future value which prompts the waiting. 



§ 11 

It is obvious that the theory which calls "waiting" a 
cost has worked out its own absurdity. The most that can 
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be said in its favor is that it makes the capital-value of 
any article equal to its cost of production. The idea that 
^ value of an article should equal its cost seems to pos- 
sess a certain fascination for many, if not most, students of 
economics. That it is false has been sufficiently shown 
by Bohm-Bawerk through reasoning somewhat similar to 
the foregoing. That it is absurd when carried to its logical 
conclusion is evident when we consider what happens if the 
same method of bookkeeping is carried out with respect 
to the future as well as the past. It is a poor rule which 
will not work both ways. This rule, applied to future 
expected income and outgo, yields the strange result that 
ttie capital value of any article is normally not less than, 
but equal to, the expected income. Thus, to revert to 
the case of the tree, let us take its value at the end of 
14 years. It ia then worth $2, which, m the parlance 
of the abstinence theorists, is equal to its previous cost 
of production, consisting of $1 worth of labor plus $1 
worth of waiting during the 14 years. It is also, in 
like manner, equal to the future mcome to be derived 
fn)m it, which consists of $3 worth of actual receipts 
fiom the sale of the tree, due at the end of eleven 
nioie years, less the cost of waiting for those $3, which 
amounts to $1. 

In the same way, the ten-year annuitant just consid- 
ered has, at the beginning, property worth $772. This, 
according to any proper bookkeeping, is the discoimted 
value of the future income of $100 a year for 10 years, the 
total amount of which is $1000. But, according to the 
abstinence theorists, the income which he receives for the 
whole period is, as has been shown, not this $1000, but 
J772, which is just equal to the value of the property. 
Pursuing the method of limits, we find that for the owner 
of a perpetual annuity the same proposition would hold 
good. According to the true and ordinary method of reck- 
oning, the total income from such an annuity is infinity, 
although its present capital value is only $2000. But 
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aconding to the abEtinenee theoriBts die ineome itadf is 
not infinite, but only S2000/ 

Those who are enamored of the simidicity and narfnoB 
of the formula of the abstinenoe thecxiatBy by wfaidi ^ 
capital value is not greater than pati cost of prodnelioDi 
but exactly equal to it, can scarody be attneted fay tte 
exaggerated simplicity of the invonse theorem nhidi b 
also involved; namdy, that the capital vahie of any /idw 
expected income is not less than that ineome, but ezae^ 
equal to it also. 

§ 12 

Tlie fallacy of the abstinenoe theorists lies in the ampk 
fact that waiting has no independent existence as a ''oosL" 
We can never locate it in time, nor estimate its amounti 
without first knowing some other more tangible costs- 
Waiting means nothing imless there is something waited 
for, and the cost of waiting can only be estimated in pio^ 
portion to the magnitude of what is waited for. 

It will doubtless take a long time for many to accept th^ 
doctrine that the value of capital is not only less than it^ 
future expected income, but normally greater than its past 
cost. Even to those who do not formally accept any cost 
theory of interest, the interest itself will seem in some 
sense to be a cost; and in most books on economics, in- 
terest, however explained, is regarded as one of the costs 
of production. It is true that for a debtor who pays in- 
terest, the interest is, to him, a real cost, and is debited on 

* lAmt the non-mathematical reader should be puzzled by this 
result, which seems to contradict the fact already brought out, that 
under the pseudo-reckoning of the abstinence theorists the net in- 
come is zero every year, it must be remembered that this zero income 
in repeated an infinite number of times, and that when we deal with 
infinity we can get reliable results only by the method of limits. 
The mathematical reader will find no difficulty in showing, by the 
method of limits, that there is a "remainder term" which will, in 
the supposed accounting, make the total income distributed through 
all eternity simply equal to the capital value, $2000. 
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his books. But we need only to be reminded of the debit 
and credit bookkeeping which was considered at length in 
The Nature of Cajntal and Income to see that this item is 
counterbalanced on the books of the creditor, to whom this 
interest is by no means a cost, but an item of income. For 
society as a whole, therefore, even in the case of interest 
which is explicitly paid, it cannot be said that it consti- 
tutes a cost of production. In the case of a person who 
works with his own capital, the truth of this statement is 
even more evident. Economists who state that the inde- 
pendent capitalist must charge ofif interest as one of his 
costs of production seem to forget that such self-paid 
interest must be charged back agam as income also. The 
faDacy of assuming that interest is a cost is doubtless due 
to the habit of regarding production from the point of 
view of the " enterpriser." Since he usually pays interest, 
he comes to think of it purely as a cost. 

We have devoted coiisiderable space to the refutation of 
the abstinence theory, because its errors are so subtle and 
ii^dious as to beguile many of the best and most wary 
of economists. 



§ 13 

The results of the present chapter may be summed up 
^y grouping the cost theories imder two heads: those 
which r^ard interest as in some sense a cost; and those 
which regard interest as a surplus above cost. As we have 
seen, the contention of the first group is erroneous, whether 
the concept of cost employed is the " cost of producing capi- 
tal," the "cost of managing," organizing, or mvesting it, 
OMhe purely constructive cost of "waiting," "abstinence," 
or "labor of saving." The contention of the second group, 
which considers interest as a surplus above cost, is correct ; 
but the explanations which are given of this surplus are in- 
correct, or at any rate, incomplete, whether those explana- 
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■fbl Conn of the aocialists that interest i 

nent of fact of the cost produo 

1% ttaak natoie srields a surplus above coat. Ii 

however, lies the only grain of trutl 

-rribed to the cost theories. Althougl 

I iieraelf yield a fixed surplus above cost 

lUwi interest, she offers a series of aucl 

L^ctting a surplus, of which opportuniti© 

.ipaj^.and witli respect to which he adjust 

HKt lm ma returns untU the surplus yielded corre 

to lun mbjoctive preference for present over futur 

i. la utiior words, just as in the case of the theorie 

liuupiwiuetivity, we find that the theories based oi 

tHhvn ua efement of truth only as far as the oppor 

pcwMOtod by nature are reviewed in the mind o 

MHidaaided upon according to his time preference. 
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CHAPTER IV 
b8hm-bawebk'b theory 

§ 1 

In the preceding three chapters the most common of 
the existing theories of interest have been stated and criti- 
daed. There remams one, however, which has received 
a larg^ degree of currency among economists. Hitherto, 
in ord^ to condense our review, we have employed the 
impersonal method and have rarely discussed the special 
interpretations which individual writers have made of 
the several theories. In the present chapter, however, we 
duJl depart from this practice. The reason for criti- 
cising Bohm-Bawerk's specific theory is that, unlike the 
theory of any other individual writer, it has become widely 
accepted. Capital and Interest and The Positive Theory 
^f Capital have become economic classics. There can be 
^o question that they deserve the high esteem in which 
^y are held, for they contain the material, both in their 
destructive criticism and in their constructive argument, for 
* correct theory of interest. For the most part, Bohm- 
^^werk's work will doubtless always stand. At only one 
^tal point do we regard it as defective. 

Bohm-Bawerk's theory is called by him the " agio theory " 

P^ bterest, since it finds the essence of the rate of interest 

^ the a^o or premimn on present goods when exchanged 

'^ future goods. This theory is in the main accepted by 

^e present writer as the natiu*al and proper starting- 

Pomt for any rational discussion of the subject. Bohm- 

«awerk has presented the agio theory clearly and forcibly, 

^ has disentangled it from the crude and incorrect 

53 
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notions with which it had previously been associated. I 
is only when he attempts to add to it his spedal f eature^^ 
of a "technical superiority of present over future goods "^^ 
that he has impaired rather than improved it. 

Tlie a^o theory may be said to have been foreshadowed 
by mediffival writers, some of whom stated that interest 
could be justified by mora or "delay"; and the theory 
appears in a crude form in the abstinence theories of Senior 
and others, which were discussed in the preceding chapter. 
In a more definite form it was advanced by John Rae m 
1834, in a work which has hitherto received far less atteiir 
tion than it deserved ; ^ and in a less complete form, and 
quite independently of Rae, by Jevons,' Sax,' and Laun- 
hardt.^ But excepting Rae, none of these writers can 
compare with Bohm-Bawerk for the thorou^mess with 
which the theory is worked out. 

Bohm-Bawerk distinguishes two problems: (1) Why 
does interest exist? and (2) What determines any par- 
ticular rate of interest? In answer to the first problem, 
he states virtually that this world is so constituted that 
most of us prefer present goods to future goods of like kind 
and number. This preference is due, according to Bohm- 
Bawerk, to three circumstances: (1) the "perspective 

^ B5hm-Bawerk reintroduced independently the main argument 
of Rae. Several years later Rae's book was unearthed and brought 
into prominence by Professor C. W. Mixter. The original being out 
of print, Professor Mixter has edited a reprint, rearranged for modem 
readers, under the new title, The Sociological Theory of Capital (Mao> 
millan) , 1905. Rae's work labored under the disadvantage, compared 
with B5hm-Bawerk's, of being written before the modem theory of 
value had been expounded. Its shortcomings are chiefly due to this 
fact. On the other hand, it surpasses B(5hm-Bawerk's treatise in some 
respects, notably in its treatment of invention. See Bdhm-Bawerk's 
comments on Rae in Recent Literature on Interest (Bfacmillan), 1903, 
and the reply by Mixter, ** Bdhm-Bawerk on Rae," Qiuarterly Journal 
of Economies, May, 1902, pp. 385-412. 

* Theory of Political Economy, London, 3^ ed. (Macmillan), 1888. 

* Orundlegung der theoretiachen Staatswirthechaftf Vienna, 1887. 

* Mathematieche BegrUndung der Volkewirtechaftelehre, Leipsio, 
1885. 
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underestimate" of the future, by which is meant the fact 
tliat future goods are less clearly perceived and therefore 
less resolutely striven for than those more immediately 
at hand; (2) the relative inadequacy of the "provision" 
for present ws^ts as compared with the provision for future 
vrantSy or in other words, the relative scarcity of present 
goods compared with future goods; (3) the '^ technical 
superiority" of present over future goods, or the fact, as 
Bohm-Bawerk conceives it, that the ''roundabout" or 
''capitalistic" processes of production are more remu- 
nerative than Uiose which yield immediate returns. 

The first two of these three circumstances are imdoubtedly 

pertinent, and will be incorporated, imder a somewhat 

different form, in the theory of the present book. It is 

the third circumstance — the so-called technical superiority 

of present over future goods — which we believe to contain 

essential errors. 

§ 2 

According to Bohm-Bawerk, labor invested in long 
processes of production will jrield larger returns than labor 
mvested in short processes, and will therefore confer a 
"technical advantage" upon those who have the command 
of that labor. In the reasoning by which Bohm-Bawerk 
attempts to prove this "technical superiority," there are 
three principal steps. The first consists of postulating 
an "average production period" representing the length 
of the productive processes of the commimity ; the second 
consists of the proposition that jthe Jonger this average 
production period, the greater will be the product; £^d 
tEe'tSurd consists in the conclusion that in consequence of 
Uiis greater productiveness of lengthy processes, present 
giods possess'a nechmcal superiority "oyer future goods. 

We shall endeavor to show that the third of these steps 
contains a fatal error. The first step also is not wholly 
satisfactory. 
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A wjri*itih ^ii-f*5';l in Bohm-Bawerk's concept of an awr- 
af;4' pf<><iiif;Uofj {if^riod it? tliat it lacks sufficient defimteneB 
Vj Utnu a l/ahih for the reasoning that he attempts to fais 
uj/jiJ it. Jli; U^^iiiK by stating that every article is fte 
i<;Hull *A l\ii: iyf/j\Mirb,iiou of land and labor, and (abstniA- 
hift. tlu' i^i'iiiitui of land) he proceeds to consider the period 
of pi-4i<lii«;i ioji for the element of labor. If, he says, an arti- 
rli* iyDi^li- J()() daytj' lalx>r, of which 20 days must be EpeA 
JO yviui^ \H4urit the completion of the article, 20 days 
'J yi'ui.s lx*foi't? (^iiiipletion, and thereafter 5 days in eadi 
b\ii'.i'A'A-*l'ui^^ yotiv until ccjrnpletion, whereupon 20 days* 
labor Hit' npttnl in (iniHliing touches, the production period 
for (lii.s article in the avercu/e age of these several brief 
tc^rniM of liil)or; namely. 



ioo "iflO 

or 5.(i yt^arn.* In other words, all the labor expended in 
tlu) proihu'tion of the artide is regarded as concentrated 
at in\i\ ptiint of tinu) 5.ft years prior to its completion- 
This point is what nmthenmticians call the ''center of 
gravity" of the various portions of lalK)r expended, first, 
in n^guril to the loeation of this point, we may ask 
why the partioulai' methivl of averaging which Bohm- 
Uawevk ouipU\vs is assnuunl by him to Ix^ the correct one. 
Mis average is a "weighitsl ariihmotioal mean." There 
avo many other jHvscuble n\ethi\ls of averaging any series 
ixf uvm\KMs. The \\aitic\ilAr kiuvi of average chosen in 
aiiY siViial |u\»Wev.i is a iv.atTor of vri:v.o importance in 
cAsu>, like the i*rxv-iei*i, i'.\ which :he :ii::v.S^r^ ai>e widely 
vliveig^'i'.i. h'. ^'aj**-* i-i whi.'h ihe v/,iiv.:vr^ .vo not vary 

^i^h L-.L.-v\ :i".-v. :vlS n:."as. 'vr i:j:;<CA:i.v. :L"ji: :^e arith- 
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I 

'ir iifinite number of other " means," * will agree very closely. 

f But where, as in the present case, some of the elements 

:. Averaged are very small and others very large, their means 

iriU differ widely according to the different methods of 

averaging. Thus, in the example used by Bohm-Bawerk, 

if we apply, instead of the weighted arithmetical, the 

Wei^ted geometrical mean, we shall obtain years,' 

instead of 5.6 years as the average. The weighted harmoni- 

eal mean will also be 0. 

But suppose the question of the correct formulation of 
the average production period for an individual article 
to have been satisfactorily settled, in what manner is it 
proposed to combine the production periods of different 
articles? Here are involved, considerably magnified, all 
the well-known difficulties of constructing a suitable index- 
number. Supposing the average production period of 
doth is 2 years and iron 5 years, how are we to obtain 
the average production period for cloth £^d iron? No 
one woidd maintain that in such averaging between dif- 
ferent commodities, they shoidd all be assumed as equally 
important. They must be weighted. To obtain the aver- 
age of 2 and 5 for the cloth and iron, are we to weight 
these two commodities according to the value of the 
amoimts annually consumed ? If so, will not the rate of 
interest be involved in the value of the cloth and the iron ? 
Again, Bohm-Bawerk's theory of the production period 
requires us to combine a number of seemingly discon- 
nected time-elements. Thus, the "period of production" 



* For a mathematical statement of this topic, see Appendix to 
Ch^. IV, i 1. 

* To be exact, not quite years; for it is physically impossible to 
have the last instalment of labor, namely, 20 days, all put in at an 
instant. Bdhm-Bawerk speaks of this 20 days of labor as immedi- 
lately preceding the finishing of the productive process. It, like the 
other elements of labor, is located in the past, though its remoteness 
from the present is very small, let us say one day, or i\^ years. Then 
the geometrical mean would be, not zero, but 
Iflo4oabxl>=^x8»x7»xtt»x6*x4*xd*x2»xl*x(xh)*or 1.3 years. 
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of obtaining water from a well is not, by Bolmi-Bawerk's 
method of estimation, the time consumed in meiely send- 
ing down and drawing up the bucket. EQs theory requireB 
us to add to this interval of time some fraction of the tune 
of digging the well, and to this, some fraction of the time 
of making the spade by which the well was dug, and then, 
some fraction of the time of making the machinery by 
which the spade was manufactured, and again, some fine- 
tion of the time of constructing the tools by wbkii the 
machinery was made, and so on, thus carrying our caleolir 
tions indefinitely into the past. Waiving other objectiooe, 
what is to insure that the items representing the distafij^ 
past will be, as Bohm-Bawerk alleges,^ negligible quantities^ 
Such an assertion as to the convergence of the math^ 
matical series in question should receive substantiation. 

Professor Fetter* and others' have criticised Boka^^ 
Bawerk's concept of a production period so fully that 
need not mention additional perplexities/ 



§ 3 

Passing over the second step,' to which no objection is 
ofifered, we come to the third and crucial step in Bohm- 
Bawerk's theory of the technical superiority of present goods; 
namely, that the productiveness of long processes confers 
a special "technical advantage" to the possessor of present 
goods or labor. This advantage produces, so Bohm-Bawerk 
believes, a preference for present over f utiu-e goods which 
is entirely apart from and in addition to the preference 
due to the perspective imderestimate of the future or 

> The Positive Theory of Capital, p. 88. 

' See "The Roundabout Process in the Interest Theory," by F. A. 
Fetter, Quarterly Journal of Econamice, Vol. XVII (November, 1902), 
p. 13 pa88im. Cf, Taussig, Wages and Capital, p. 12. 

' See Lexis, Jahrbuch fUr OeeetMffebung, Verwaltung und Volka- 
wirtschaft, 1895, pp. 332-337; Bortkiewicz, ibid., 1906, p. 69. 

* See, however, Appendix to Chap. IV, ( 2. 

* See Appendix to Chap. IV, ( 3. 
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that due to the underendowment of the present. Grant- 
ing for the moment the validity of the concept of a pro- 
dnotkai period, and that the longer the period, the greater 
itaiat>duct, it may still be shown that no such "technical 
superiority" follows. Since Bohm-Bawerk regards this 
part of his theory as the most essential of all, and repeat- 
edly states that the theory must stand or fall by the truth 
or falsity of that part, it becomes necessary to examine his 
cl^m in considerable detail. 

Bohm-Bawerk supports his assertion of the existence of 
a "technical superiority" ' by elaborate illustrative tables, 
reproduced below: — 



A MONTH'S LABOR 


AVAILABLE IN 1888 


YIELDS 


Eanuaie Psriod 


^T^a 


True MBiviiiaL 


UlililJ^educed 


V.f|2n^. 


ISS8 


100 


5 


5 


500 


1889 


200 


4 


3.8 


760 


- 18D0 


280 


3.3 


3 


840 


L 1801 


350 


2.5 


2.2 


770 


■ 1892 


400 


2.2 


2 




■ 1893 


440 


2.1 


1.8 


792 


■ 1894 


470 


2 


1.5 




flSftS 


500 


1.5 


1 


500 



"a MONTH'S LABOR 


AVAILABLE IN 1889 


YIELDS 




E».^P^ 


Dnita 


^™uSsr"' 


RedBMxl 


VaruB 


1888 





5 


5 





1889 


100 


4 


3.8 


380 


K 1890 


200 


3.3 


3 


600 


■ 1S91 


280 


2.5 


2.2 


616 


■ 1892 


350 


2.2 


2 


700 


r 1893 


400 


2.1 


1.8 


720 


1894 


440 


2 


1.5 


660 


1895 


470 


1.5 


1 


470 



' Tht PotUivt Thtory of Captitxl, p. 286. 
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MM 
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A MONTH'S LABOR AVAILABLE IN 1890 YIELDS 




OalM 


TrneUvcinill 

Utility 


tUduott) 

Dtflity 


V«lo. 


1888 





5 


5 





1889 




4 


3.8 




1890 


100 


3.3 


3 


300 


1891 


200 


2.5 


2.2 


440 


1892 


280 


2.2 


2 


560 


1893 


350 


2.1 


1.8 


630 


1894 


400 


2 


1.6 


600 


1895 


440 


1.5 


1 


440 


A MONTH'S LABOR AVAILABLE IN 1891 YIELDS 




Unit. 


Tni«li«-Biiii>l 

Utility 


w 


Vatiw 


1888 





fi 


5 





1889 





4 


3.8 





1890 




3.3 


3 




1891 


100 


2.5 


2.2 


220 


1892 


200 


2.2 


2 


400 


1893 


280 


2.1 


1.8 


504 


1894 


350 


2 


1.5 


626 


1895 


400 

1 


1.5 


1 


400 


Beginning with the firat table we see that it representa, 


in the second column, the units of product oljtainable 


in various years through the investment of a month's 


labor in 188S. THua, a month's labor in 1888 may be in- 


vested 80 as to produce 280 units in the year 1890, or 470 


units in the year 1894. 


The thu-d column gives the marginal utility of the prod- 


uct to tlie investor in the various years. This column is 


formed on the assiunption that the individual is in "grad- 


ually improving circumstances," so that in 1895 a unit 


of product will be estimated in his mind at 1.5 units of 


utility, whereas in 1888 the same unit would have been 


estimated at 5. ^^^H 
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Hie fourth column shows the present valuation of the 
foresaid marginal utilities. Thus, the unit of product 
^ 1895, while worth 1.5 units of utility at that date, is, 
^hen foreseen in perspective, worth only 1. 

The fifth column ^ows the (subjective) value of the 
product. This is obtained by multiplying the nimiber of 
Units of product by the reduced marginal utility ; that is, 
multiplying the items in the second icolumn by the cor- 
inesponding items in the fourth column. 

Be^nning with the first table, Bohm-Bawerk selects the 
ynaximum figure (underscored) in the last colunm. This 
TnaxiiTium signifies that a month's labor available in 1888 
^would best be invested so as to mature in 1890, because the 
present value of the product attainable in 1890, but reck- 
oned in 1888, is the maximiun, 840, of all the present 
values. In the same way it is seen from the second table 
that a month's labor available in 1889 will be so invested 
as to mature in 1893; for, when thus invested, it has its 
maximum present value (reckoned in 1888). But this 
maximum present value is only 720, which is less than the 
previous maximum present value of the product (840) if 
the labor were invested in 1888. There is, therefore, says 
Bohm-Bawerk, a ''technical advantage" in having the 
labor available in 1888 over having it available only in 
1889. In the same way, it is still less advantageous to 
have a month's labor available in 1890, as the product is 
in that case worth only 630 in the present (1888). Like- 
wise, a month's labor available in 1891 is still less valuable, 
having a value (in 1888) of only 525. Thus we see that 
the longer the labor is deferred the less the value of its 
best product, as reckoned in the present (1888). 



§ 4 

The result is correct ; but Bohm-Bawerk is mistaken in 
ascribing any part of the result to the fact that the longer 
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processes are the more productive. In his tables b^ 
assumes the existence of one or both of the oSher WO 
factors, — the relative overprovision for the future a^ 
compared with the present, and the perspective under — 
valuation of the future, due to lack of intdlectual ima^- — 
nation and of self-control. Examination will show tha& 
it is these elements, and these alone, which produce th^ 
advantage of present over future goods which the tablets 
display. 

Bohm-Bawerk has curiously deluded himself, as well as 
many of his followers, on this point. He says : ^ — 

"I repeat emphatically that this result is not an accidental one, 
Buch as might have made its appearance in consequence of the par- 
ticular figures used in our hypothesis. On the single assumption 
that longer methods of production lead generally to a greater outr 
put, it is a necessary result ; a result which must have occurred, 
in an exactly similar way, whatever might have been the figures 
of quantity of product and value of unit in the different years.'' 

As a matter of fact, however, the result does not at all 
follow from ''the single assumption that longer methods 
of production lead generally to a greater output." It 
has nothing whatever to do with that assiunption. In 
other words, it has nothing to do with the fact that the 
series of nmnbers in the second column of the tables in- 
creases, but with the fact that the series of numbers in the 
fourth column decreases. 

If we should make the opposite assiunption from that 
of Bohm-Bawerk, namely, that the longer the productive 
process the smaller will be the return, the very same result 
would follow. The labor would still be invested at the 
earliest possible moment. Let the figures in the second 
column decrease instead of increase; the only difference 
would be that the month's labor available m 1888 would 
now be so invested as to bring immediate returns instead 

* The Positive Theory of Capital, p. 2^8. 
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^ being invested in a two years' process as before. The 
Present value, in 1888, of the investment of the month's 
'^bor of that year in an immediately returning process 
^ould be, as before, the product of 100 by the mar^nal 
Utility, 5, or 500, whereas if the labor were invested for a 
year the present value would be less; for its amount is 
found, as before, by multiplying the nimiber of units of 
product (now assumed less than 100) by the marginal 
Utility (which is less than 5). Likewise, the month's labor 
available in 1889 would also be invested so as to yield an 
immediate return and would possess a value of 100 x 3.8, 
or 380. If similar calculations are performed for each year 
and the results are compared, it will appear that the invest- 
ment in 1888 jdelds the highest return, just as it did on the 
previous hypothesis. 

Again, the same result would follow if the productivity 
increased and then decreased in all the tables, as follows : 
100, 200, 230, 200, 100, etc. For examination will show that 
the labor available in 1888 would have a maximimi value of 
200 X 3.8, or 760 ; that available in 1889, a value of 200 x 3, 
orOOO; thatinl890,a value of 230x2, or 460; that of 1891, 
230^ 1.8, or 414, etc. These results, 760, 600, 460, 414, etc., 
constitute a descending series, and show again the greater 
desirability of labor which is available early as compared 
with labor which is available late. It is just as easy to 
show that if the productivity first decreases and then in- 
creases, the same advantage of present over future labor 
will result. 

Such illustrative figures could be reproduced indefi-\ 
nitely. The reader can readily convince himself by trial 
that as long as the column of ''reduced marginal utility" 
decreases, tte column of "units of product" may be of 
any description whatever, without in the least affecting 
the essential result that the earlier the month's labor is 
available, the higher is its value.^ 

^ For a mathematical proof, see Appendix to Chap. IV, { 4. 
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§ 5 

^ On the other hand, if the conditions are reversed and 
the fourth column of "reduced marginal utility" does nrt 
decrease, the earlier available labor will not have a hi^ 
; value, whatever may be the character of the second cohimn 
of "imits of product." 
Bohm-Bawerk, however, specifically denies this : * — 

"The superiority in value of present means of production, which 
is based on their technical superiority, is not one borrowed from 
these circumstances [ue,, the perspective underestimate of the future 
and the relative underendowment of the present] ; it would emergB 
of its own strength even if these were not active at all. I have 
introduced the two circumstances into the hypothesis only to make 
it a little more true to life, or, rather, to keep it from being quite 
absiud. Take, for instance, the influence of the reduction due to 
perspective entirely out of the illustration, and we get the follow- 
ing figures: — 

A MONTH'S LABOR OF THE YEAR 







1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 






1888 


500 










I THE 
»EUOD 


1889 


800 


400 






B 


1890 


924 


660 


330 






§:■ 


1891 


875 


700 


500 


250 


^i 


1892 


880 


770 


616 


440 


O 

i 




is 


1893 


924 


840 


735 


588 


1894 


940 


880 


800 


700 


J3 




I 1895 


750 


705 


660 


600 J 





It is, as Bohm-Bawerk remarks, still true that the month's 
labor available in 1888 is more highly valued than the same 
month's labor available at a later date. But he has care- 
fully retaininl in his illustration one of the "two circum- 
stances '' which he stated could be discarded; namely, the 

> The PoiUive Theory of Capital, p. 268. 
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relative overprovision for the future. To leave one of these 
two dreumstances effective instead of both is merely to 
change slightly the series in the fourth column of the pre- 
vious tables; namely, to change it from the descending 
series, 5, 3.8, 3, 2.2, 2, 1.8, 1.5, 1, to another descending 
series, 5, 4, 3.3, 2.5, 2.2, 2.1, 2, 1.5. The change in the par- 
ticular numbers is quite immaterial as long as the series is 
still descending. It does not matter whether the descent is 
due to perspective, or to the relative overprovision for the 
future, or to both. The essential fact is that the numbers 
in the fourth column still constitute a descending series. 
The oidy fair test of the independence of Bohm-Bawerk's 
third factor — the alleged technical superiority of present 
over future goods — would be to strike out both the other 
elements (imderestimate and overprovision of the future) 
so that there should be no progressive decrease in mar- 
^nal utilities; in other words, to make the numbers in 
the fourth colunm all equal. Bohm-Bawerk, for some 
reason, hesitates to do this. He says : ^ — 

"But if we were also to abstract the difference in the circum- 
stances of provision in different periods of time, the situation would 
receive the stamp of extreme improbability, even of self-contra- 
diction." 

This is very true indeed ; for to abstract both the under- 
estimate of the future and underprovision for the present 
is to abstract the whole basis for interest and not a part 
merely. Yet this is no reason for refusing to push the 
inquiry to its limit. The consideration of this extreme 
case will in fact show clearly the error of Bohm-Bawerk ; 
for although we shall have abstracted all true foundation 
for interest, there will be left what Bohm-Bawerk wrongly 
imagines to be a basis of interest. Let us, therefore, 
make all the factors in the ''reduced utility" column alike, 
say 5. The tables for 1888 and 1889, condensed, would 
then read as follows: — 

» Ibid., p. 269. 
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A MONTH'S LABOR AVAILABLE 



Fob 

Economic 

Period 


IN 1888 YIELDS 


IN 1889 YIELDS 


Unttbop 
Product 


Reduced 
Utilitt 


Value 


Unttbop 
Product 


Reduced 
XJtblitt 


Yaiajwc 


1888 


100 


5 


500 




5 




1889 


200 


5 


1000 


100 


5 


500 


1890 


280 


5 


1400 


200 


5 


1000 


1891 


350 


5 


1750 


280 


5 


1400 


1892 


400 


5 


2000 


350 


5 


1750 


1893 


440 


5 


2200 


400 


5 


2000 


1894 


470 


5 


2350 


440 


5 


2200 


1895 


500 


5 


2500 


470 


5 


2350 
2500 



The figures in the value columns for 1888 and 1889 are 
here absolutely alike; hence the maximum of the former, 
if there be a maximum, must be identical with the maxi- 
miun of the latter. 

Though Bohm-Bawerk did not consider this case in his 
tables, he speaks of it briefly in his text, but seems to be 
somewhat puzzled by it. He says:* — 



** If the value of the unit of product were to be the same in all 
periods of time, however remote, the most abundant product would, 
naturally, at the same time be the most valuable. But since the 
most abundant product is obtained by the most lengthy and round- 
about methods of production, — perhaps extending over decades 
of years, — the economic center of gravity, for aU present means 
of production, would, on this assumption, be found at extremely 
remote periods of time — which is entirely contrary to all experi- 



ence. 



tt 



Bohm-Bawerk^s confusion here is probably to be ascribed 
to his insistence on the indefinite increase of product with 



» Ibid., p. 269. 
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A lengthening of the production period. Had he admitted 
into his possibilities the particular possibility that the prod* 
uct would ultimately decrease witii a lengthening of that 
period, the error which he had committed would have made 
itoelf too evident to escape his notice. As it was, he found 
bimself dealing with an infinite series; and as the history 
of mathematics shows, it is not easy in such inquiries to 
keep dear of pitfalls. Yet even in the hypothesis of a law 
of indefinite increase in returns with increased length of 
productive period, the error, though concealed, exists and 
may be shown. 

Ill order not to tamper prematurely with any of Bohm- 
Bawerk's hypotheses, let us then still assimie this law of in- 
definite increase of value proportionately with the length of 
the productive process. The result of such a fact would be i 
amply that productive processes indefinitely long would be I 
chosen by investors. The possessor of a month's labor, 
whether available in 1888 or 1889, would invest it in an 
infinite production process, — a result extremely fantastic, 
but involved in the hypothesis. We need not assume that 
the product of an infinite production period is itself infinite. 
The increasing product may approach a definite limit. 
Hiis ought, in fact, to be assumed ; for we could not imag- 
ine that a finite earth would have an infinite product. 
To fix our ideas, let us suppose that with each year after 
1895, with which Bohm-Bawerk breaks off his table, the 
product leaps up halfway toward 1000 units. Thus, 
in 1896 the product rises to 750, a rise of half the interval 
between 500 imits (the product of 1895) and 1000 units. 
In 1897 it becomes, in like manner, 875, in 1898, 937.5, 
etc. The limit of such a series is 1000 units. A month's 
labor, whether available in 1888 or 1889, will now have 
the same maximum value, exactly 1000, and there will 
be no '' technical superiority" in present over future goods 
whatever. 

It is noteworthy that in treating this case Bohm-Bawerk 
shifts his ground. For the case of undiminished marginal 
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utilitieB, the only comparison which he makes between ^ 
two series (Uiat for 1888 and that for 1889) is not a com- 
parison between their maxima, such as he made in hid 
previous cases, but a comparison between individual terms. 
He states in a footnote: * — 



". . . The month's labour of 1888 remains superior to that of 
1889. For, as regards any one remote period, say, the year 1988, 
the former, as emplojred in a process longer by one year, could |nt>' 
duoe a somewhat greater product than the latter/' 

Such an individual comparison is, of course, beside the 
point; but granted Uiat it should be made at all, why is it 
made between two items relating to the same calendar 
year? Why not make it between two items relating to 
the same production period t Why conclude that a month's 
labor of 1888 is superior to Uiat of 1889 because, say in 
1892, the first jdelds 400, whereas the second yields only 
350, rather than conclude that they are equal, since, in 
a four years' process, the labor of 1888 yields 400, and 
that of 1889 yields also 400 ? That the fruition is deferred 
one year in the latter case is no disadvantage imder the 
present hypothesis, for we have expressly eliminated from 
consideration any overprovision or underestimation of 
the future; it becomes a matter of entire indiflfeience 
whether the 400 is obtained m 1892 or 1893.' 



§ 6 

Thus far we have not altered any of Bohm-Bawerk's 
hypotheses; but if we allow ourselves to assume, as prac- 

> Ibid., p. 269. 

'Cf. Bortkiewicz, "Der E^ardinalfehler der Bdhm-Bawerkschen 
Zinstheorie/' Jakibuch fOr 0e9eUgtbung, VerwaUung und Volkavriri' 
•chafi, 1906, pp. 71-73. 
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ticaliy we ought to assume, that sometime the product 
decreases, no matter for how long a production period, we 
^lall have a more practical illustration of the fact that the 
labor available in 1S88 and that available in 1889 stand 
m a perfect equality. 

Let Ufl assume that Bohm-Bawerk's table of products 
Itolds true as far as be carries it, 1895, but that thereafter 
the numbers decrease, as in the next table. Id this table 
sre also given the products of a month's labor available 
m 1889 and other years : — 



PRODUCT OF A MONTH'S LABOR AVAILABLE IN 



Fat IBB 












EOOTOMC 


1 881 


iin 


im 


1891 


1B9S 


Fbuod 














ISSS 


100 
















1S89 


200 


100 


— 










1890 


280 


200 


:oo 










1891 


350 


280 


200 


100 


— 




isg2 


400 


350 


280 


200 


100 




1893 


440 


400 


350 


280 


200 




1894 


470 


440 


400 


350 


280 


Pm^ct 


1895 


500 


470 


440 


400 


350 




1896 


490 


500 


470 


440 


400 




1897 


4^ 


490 


500 


470 


440 




IS9S 


460 


480 


490 


500 


470 




1899 


430 


460 


480 


490 


500 




1900 


410 


430 


460 


480 


490 





If, as before, we suspend the operation of the two 
"cipcumstancea " (overprovisiou and underestimation of 
fgture) and employ fortbe "reduced utility" the constant 

number, 5, we have the following table for the "value" 

columns: — 
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A MONTH'S LABOR AVAILABLE IN 



Yields in 












^^=^ 


Value fob 
THE Economic 


im 


iin 


ttfO 


lUl 


IMa 




Pebiod 












- 


1888 


600 














1880 


1000 


500 











1 


1890 


1400 


1000 


500 








^M 


1891 


1750 


1400 


1000 


500 


—~ 


^M 


1892 


2000 


1750 


1400 


1000 


500 


^1 


1893 


2200 


2000 


1750 


1400 


1000 


Vam^^ 


1894 


2350 


2200 


2000 


1750 


1400 


1895 


2500 


2350 


2200 


2000 


1750 




1896 


2450 


2500 


2330 


2200 


2000 




1897 


2400 


2450 


2500 


2350 


2200 




1898 


2300 


2400 


2450 


2500 


2350 




1899 


2150 


2300 


2400 


2450 


2500 




1900 


2050 


2160 


2300 


2400 


2450 





This table of values is simply the previous table of prod- 
ucta magnified fivefold, and is only given separately lest 
there be any possible room for doubt that the reasoning 
applies to "value" as well as to "product." We see clearly 
that the labor of 1888 will be invested in a seven-year 
productive process maturing in 1895, and having a present 
value, reckoned in 1888, of 2500 units of value; that the 
labor of 1889 will likewise be put into a seven-year pro- 
ductive process, maturing in 1896, and having a present 
value in 1888 of 2500. Similarly, the labor of each succeed- 
ing year matures seven years later, but is worth to-<Iay 
(1888) ita fuU value of 2500. 

Our conclusion is that if we eliniinate the "other two 
circumstances" (relative underestimate of, and over^ 
provision for, the future), we eliminate entirely the supe- 
riority of present over future goods, and the supposed 
third circumstance of "technical superiority" therefore 
turns out to be oon-exiatent. 

The fact is that the only reason any one can prefer 
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the product of a month's labor inveBted to-day to the 
product of a month's labor invested next year is that 
to-day's investment will matins earlier than next year's in- 
vestment. If a fruit tree is planted to-day which will bear 
fruit in four years, the labor available to-day for plant- 
ing it is preferred rather than the same amount of labor 
available next year; because, if the planting is deferred 
vintil next year, the fruit will likewise be deferred a year, 
maturing in five instead of four years from the present. 
It does not alter this essential fact to speak of the possi- 
bility of a number of different investments. A month's 
labor to-day may, it is true, be spent in planting slow- 
growing or fast-growing trees; but so may a month's 
labor invested next year. It is from the preference for 
the early over the late fruition of any productive process 
that the so-called "technical superiority of present over 
future goods" derives all its force. The imagined "third 
circumstance" producing a superiority in present gooda 
is only the first two circumstances in disguise. 




w 

But our distinguished author attempts to prove that his 
"third circumstance" — the alleged technical superiority 
of present goods — is really independent of the first two, 
by the following reasoning : ' — 

"... If every employmeot of goods for future periods is, not 
only technically, but economically, more remunerative than the 
employment of tbem for the present or near future, of course men 
would withdraw their stacks of gooda, to a great extent, from the 
service of the present, and direct them to the more remunerative 
service of the future. But this would immediately cause an ebb- 
tide in the provision for the present, and a flood in the provision 
for the future, for the future would then have the double advantage 
of having a greater amount of productive instrumenta directed to 

' Ibid., pp. 269, 270. 
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Its aen'ivv. and choiK iD:<crs&»iis eaipSo?^ in mare hwxtal JuA- 
ods oi produciioa. Th'^ zh^ z^encax hi cfae drcrrnDSUam d 
pn>vi2»oa« which ca^jic b^*^ iiaaccemd for cfae momsit, vooU 
recur of ii* ow:: accord. 

'^But iz 'J5 j'js: ac chis p:^: iLi: -v? c?c dbe best proof diittk 
supwtorlty in ^-jescioa is izitieceofef:^ oc "iiSeiwifTes in the dmn- 
9Caac«s of pn.^vT:<ioc : ft? fjr fr:ci beczz :ci^a>!d *m borrov its socnglh 
az.d sctivi^T :r*jxn act such zif^'insjx, is is. on che coaamrr, lUCi 
i: need b«. -,.■ ."all :?rsh ::2i:;* ^rr iif-wec-w . . . W* havv todeil 
wi^ a :hjri :a'v;:4« ?f ice fiirrris ^alTie. icif :ce which bs iDdepea^ 

Tbe irgTmec: here is :bi: if '•iie orfier nro drcnm- 
5tizct?s" wiiicc. rr>iMoe iz:ei7?5C. zaziifiv. 



ot zne rircre az»:i uz'JiereDiownieE.: :c :iie pres 
ponrily ibeec.:. uiey will be f :r.«eti rsi.:;!: etliio e3dsteiiee Irf 
iie chciw of roimtiiboc: prx-esse?. In r-chjer wonk^ flie 
"xchziL-al surerloriry of rresec: fro::?"' rn>i-vi«»s intenBt 
fav rescoriM ^ " ocher ^nfo cir'u^^rjjic^/' Bat this is 
•^iniamouE: :o ihj^ idriiaaon. ±:i: * ■ "^H.'iinif.-al superiority" 
icraaHr iec?«iiis for ius fonre oc tiiese '^chier rwo cimiiih 
stances" iai is hoc "iniiiereoieii:/' Tbe essential fact is 
:aias is rr^^nce ices sicc rr:c*ioe "ji:er?s!: wrien rhe odier 
::wQ are Acseac li sccr:. "iie ■ :echii:«rjLl 5U"erlority" of 
prasenc gcods b s ie'iusioc.- izd :i:e :cly w±y in which the 
CTEOBice of lonjc rnx-esjses ;f vr:i-/it::i.:c. i^--^ on interest 
is by overecdowin^r ^he r^mr^ izc iZ'iertii'iowiii^ the 
presenc. thus creadzu£ :i ' scar:i:y v^Lue ' :c prfsen: goods. 
Snce the forw:ind: .'rlTicisc: :c 50iii--?ii*v«rrk ? ieoiy of 
thetadinicaliupericrlcyof rnfseEi: ,"ver:'Mr.irv j?:c«i5 was first 
wrimsn. very ^imiiivr crincisiri 'ik? "reeti ui^ii-ie by Aiolphe 
Lftniiry* aad by T .^^tki'?<.< v»:c zvr'.iie^'ic^.* >? far as 
the writer knows. Lam/jr." is :be Irs: :o ba'/e set forth 
aad iedni'^JLV :be :'fc";wv .vti:;il::ed iz Boiiin- 
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Bawerk's theory of "technical superiority." Every reader 
of Bohm-Bawerk, however, must have felt dissatisfied 
with his explanations; and sundry expressions of Bohm- 
Bawerk's suggest that he was dissatisfied himself. His 
tteory of technical superiority stands out as incongruous 
with the rest of his work, and is more in keeping with 
the productivity theories which he has done so much to 
demolish. It would seem as though, like a successful 
WHrrior, he had been haimted by the ghosts of his slain 
enemies. As Professor Fetter has said : * — 

''It has been a surprise to many students of Bohm-Bawerk to 
find that he has presented a theory, the most prominent feature 
of iffaick is the technical productiveness of roundabout processes . 
Eb criticism of the productivity theories of interest has been of 
nidi a nature as to lead to the belief that he utteriy rejected them. 
But eridentiy such is not the case. Critics have pretty generally 
agreed that the theory of the roundabout process is a productivity 
theory of interest." 

It is, therefore, somewhat strange to find Bohm-Bawerk 
Btieauously insisting on the importance of his ''technical" 
theory. He writes:* — 

"The statement of how the productivity of capital works into 
^ together with the other two grounds of the higher valuation 
of present goods, I consider one of the most difficult points in the 
^ry of interest, and, at the same time, the one which must decide 
^ fate of that theory. It is just at this point that we discover 
^ chief weakness in Jevons's otherwise suggestive work. None 
^ the groups of phenomena concerned escaped his keen observa- 
tioQ; what did escape him was the way in which they work into 
one another." 

And, referrmg to Laimhardt, he says : ' — 

"But, on the other hand, it is a sensible omission that the differ- 
ence between the values of present and future goods is traced 

• "The 'Roundabout Process' in the Interest Theory," by Frank 
L Fetter, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. XVII, November, 
1902. 

• The Positive Theory of Capital, p. 277, footnote. 

• Ibid,, p. 278. 
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His walk in 
t is ft OMxId both for Om faiatariui aitd 
tor Ae fntaeal analyBt, and hb carnKktiaa <rf ttie apo 
tkeoiT, vfaBe putiaDy antidpated by Jnraos, Sax, and 
laaahardt, was eo much moie deariy and perfectly worked 
out that it gains ao almost ind^^eiKknt form in his 
hands. The only writer who has equaled Bohm-Bawerk 
waf one with whom the tatter was not acquainted, namely, 
John Rae. His valuable ctmtributioo to the subject was, 
throu^ a curious chain of circumstances, lost to two 
genentioDs of readers, and has only recently been rerived 
and made aeceesiUe throu^ Professor Mixtcr. 

If we cast out from the agio theory B^im-Bawerk's 
Qieeial feature, his allied " technical superiority of present 
goods," the thecHy which remains is betieved to be correct. 
It is, however, still incomplete, for there remains the gap 
which Bohm-Bawerk sought to fill, — the formulation of 
the exact manner in which the "technique" or actual coD~ 
dition? of production enter into the determinatloi of 
interest. In Part III we shall attempt to supply this 
deficiency. 
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Chapter VII. First Approximation to the Thbort 
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CHAPTER V 

AFFRECIATION AND INTEBE8T 

§1 

In the four preceding chapters we have criticised those 
theories of interest which enjoy the greatest currency in 
P<^esent economic and business circles. Inasmuch as we 
^^Arve foimd radical defects in all of them, our best course 
^o^ is to formulate de novo what seems to us to be the cor- 
'^^ct theory. At the outset we need to note an oversight 
<^0]imion to all the theories reviewed. In none of them is 
^^y accoimt taken of the fact that the number expressing 
^e rate of interest depends upon the monetary standard 
^ value in terms of which that rate of interest is expressed. 
1^0 say that the rate of interest is 4 per cent, means ^ that 
tihe quantity of this year's goods which is worth $100 is 
equivalent to the quantity of next year's goods which is 
Worth $104. In this statement we observe that the 
"goods " which are considered are expressed not m their own 
speaal units, — poimds, bushels, yards, etc., — but in terms 
of a standard of value. The standard of value chosen is 
usually money. This money, the $100 and $104, is nomi- 
nally exchai^ed; but actually it merely measures the 
''goods '' which are exchanged. When a man lends $100 
fliis year in order to obtain $104 next year, he is really 
sacrificing not one himdred dollars in money, but one him- 
dred dollars' worth of goods such as food, clothing, books, 
or pleasure trips, in order to obtain next year not one 
hundred and four dollars in money, but one himdred and 
four dollars' worth of other goods which he desires. 

* See Glossary at end of this volume ; also the writer's The Nature 
•f CapUal and Income (Cha^. XT), the nomenclature of which book Is 
followed in the present work. 
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Yet tlie fact that both sets of goods are ifietutirael in niQi^ 
introduces a monetary factor into the probten of interest 
Interest, being a premium in the exchange between the 
money values of this year's and next year's goods, is these- 
fore not wholly an affdr of goods, but is partly one of money. 
The relation of the rate of interest to goods will form~{Ee 
subject of subsequent chapters. The present chapter 
is devoted to a study of the relation which subsists between 
the rate of interest and the monetary standard in terms of 
which it is expressed. 

The monetary standard affects the rate of interest in 
so far as there is a change in the value of that standard 
in reference to other standards. Could it always be as- 
sumed that the monetary standard was invariable in vabe 
with reference to all goods, the rate of interest reckoned 
in money would be the same as thou^ it were reckoned 
in terms of the goods themselves. But if money and goods 
are to change with reference to each other — in other words, 
if the money standard ''appreciates" or ''depredates'' 
— the number expressing the rate of interest will be affected. 

§2 

The influence of monetary appreciation or depreciation 
on the rate of interest will be different according to whether 
or not that appreciation or depreciation is foreseen. If it 
is not foreseen, the appreciation of money necessarily in- 
jures the debtor, because, the purehasing power of money 
being increased, the principal of his debt, when due, repre- 
sents a larger quantum of goods than was anticipated when 
the debt was contracted. But if the appreciation is fore- 
seen, any increased burden in the "principal" may be offset 
by a reduction in the rate of interest. Tbia fact, strangely 
enough, has seldom been recognized. The assumption 
has been tacitly made that contracting parties are power- 
less to forestall gains or losses due to an upward or down- 
ward movement of the monetary standard. Yet no reason 
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has been given to show that it is any more difficult to make 
aUowance for a change in the unit of value than for a change 
in any other unit. If the unit of length were changed, and 
its diange were foreknown, it is clear that contracts would 
be modified accordingly. Suppose, for instance, that a 
yard were defined (as possibly it once was) as the length 
of the king's guxile, and suppose the king to be a child. 
Everybody would then know that the "yard" would 
probably increase with the king's age, and a merchant 
who should agree to deliver one thousand "yards" ten 
years hence would make his terms correspond to his ex- 
pectations. It would be strange if, in some similar way, 
an escape could not be found from the effects of changes 
in the monetary yardstick, provided these changes were 
known in advance. To offset a foreseen appreciation, it 
would only be necessary that the rate of interest be cor- 
respondingly lower, and to offset a foreseen depreciation, 
that it be correspondingly higher.^ 

If a debt is contracted optionally in either of two stand- 
ards and one of them is expected to change with reference 
to the other, the rate of interest will by no means be the 
same in both. A few years ago, during the uncertainty 
as to the adoption or rejection of "free silver," a syndicate 
offered the United States government the alternative of 
some $65,000,000 of bonds on a 3 per cent, basis in gold, 
or on a 3f per cent, basis in " coin." Every one knew that 
the additional f per cent, in the latter alternative was due 
to the mere passibUity that "coin" might not continue at 
full gold value, but sink to the level of silver. If the 
alternative had been between repayment in gold and a — 
not merely possible but actual — repayment in silver, 
the additional interest would obviously have exceeded 
f per cent. 

* For the history of the theory of appreciation and interest, see 
Appendix to Chap. V, f 1. 
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The relation between the rate of interest and the rate 
of a foreseen appreciation or depreciation of money may 
be readily illustrated. In order to illustrate the theory, 
we may imagine two specified standards of value diverging 
from each other, in either of which loan contracts may be 
expressed. Let the two standards be gold and wheat, 
and let a bushel of wheat be fir-st worth $1. If the two 
standards did not diverge, that Is, if the price of wheat 
in terms of gold held good till next year, it is clear that 
the rate of interest in a gold contract and a wheat contract 
would be the same; if it were 4 per cent, in gold, it would 
be 4 per cent, in wheat also. This may be expressed as 
follows : — 

If to-day lOOdoUarsifi theequivsleot of 100bu.S$l per bu., 
then next year 104 doUara ia the equivalent of 104 bu. @ SI per bu. 

But let US suppose that the price of wheat rises from $1 { 
to $1.01. We then readily see that: — 

Whereas to-day 100 doU&ra is the equivaleat of 100 bu. @ $1 per 
bu., next year 104 x 1.01 dollars is the equivalent of 104 bu. @ $1X)1 
per bu. 

If we calculate out the 104 x $1.01, we shall obtain $105.04 
as the sum which next year should be repaid in gold to be 
equivalent to 104 bu. payable in wheat. In other words, if 
4 per cent, ta the interest in the wheat standaid, its equiva- 
lent is SyJtt per cent, in the gold standard; or, again, if 
the rate of interest in wheat is 4 per cent., an appreciation 
of wheat of 1 per cent, is exactly offset by a rise of 1^^ per 
cent, in the rate of interest in gold. It is thus a matter 
of indifference whether, under our supposed circumstances, 
a man who borrows $1000 expresses hia contract in gold 
and agrees to pay 5 j^^ per cent, interest or translates the 
same contract into tenns of wheat, borrowing the value of 
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bushels and agreeing to pay 4 per cent, interest. By 
first form of contract he pays back $1000 of gold prm- 
&pal and $50.40 of gold interest ; by the second, he pays 
CMlfik the value of 1000 bu. as principal and of 40 bu. as 
faftterest. At the end of a year bis debt by the one 
:oning is $1050.40, by the other, 1040 bu., and these 
equivalent. 

It is to be noted that we have been regarding gold or 
^vheat as standards of value and not as media of exchange. 
In either contract the actual liquidation need not be made 
cither in actual gold or wheat. The speculator who sells 
lAeat ''short" comes very close to using wheat as a 
standard, but not as a medium. 

The relative change in the two standards may be spoken 
of either as an appreciation of wheat relatively to gold, 
w as a depreciation of gold relatively to wheat. We are 
iH)t compelled to inquire which is the "absolute" change. 
If we use the first of these two modes of expression, we may 
8&y that smce one bushel changes in value from $1 to $1.01, 
wheat has appreciated 1 per cent. ; if we use the second mode 
^ expresdon, we may say a gold dollar has fallen in its 
^heat value from one bushel to ^^ of a bushel, and has 
*l^erefore depreciated by ^^ or .99x^1 P^^ cent.^ 



§4 

Xn our numerical example, the appreciation (1 per cent.) 
of one standard relatively to the other, and likewise the de- 
p^iation (.99yi-j per cent.) of the latter standard relatively 
to the former, are not quite so great as the difference 
(ItH per cent.) in the rate of interest. This slight disparity 
must always exist so long as the rate of interest is reckoned 
annually or discontinuously. But the shorter the period of 
"compoimding," the less the disparity; that is, tibe more 

^ For the general formula connecting the rates of interest in any 
two diverging standards, see Appendix to Chap. V, f 2. 

o 
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neariy equal are the two magnitudes: (1) the rate of 
diveigenoe between the two standards, whether measured 
as appreciation or depreciation, and (2) the di£Ferenoe 
between the rates of interest in the two standards. When 
the rates are ''reckoned continuously/' the diq)arity dis- 
appears altogether.^ 

§5 

Having established the truth and generality' of the 
principle connecting the rates of interest in two standards 
and the appreciation of one of them relatively to the other, 
we next inquire what limits, if any, are imposed on the 
three magnitudes; namely, the two rates of interest in 
the respective standards and the rate of relative apprecia- 
tion between the standards. From what has been said 
it mi^t seem that, when the appreciation is sufficiently 
rapid, the rate of interest in the upward-moving standard, 
in ordo: to equalize the burden, would have to be zero or 
even n^ative. For instance, if the rate of interest in gold 
is 4 per cent., and if wheat appreciates relatively to gold 
at 4 per cent, also, the rate of interest in wheat, if perfectly 
adjusted, would have to sink to zero ! But we know that 
zero or negative interest is practically impossible. Wheat 
would be hoarded, and this action would effectually pre- 
vent the rate of interest in terms of wheat from passing 
below the zero mark. But this very limitation on the 
possible rate of interest carries with it a limitation on the 
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* For the mathematical demonstration of this proposition. 
Appendix to Chap. V, | 3. For the significance of "continuoua 
reckoning, see The Nature of Capital and Income, Chap. XII; also 
Chap. XIII and Appendix. We have here an example of the fact 
there observed that, considered mathematically, the analytical rela- 
tions connected with the rate of interest are simplest when that rate 
is reckoned continuously. Since, however, the rate of interest reck- 
oned continuously is so rarely used in practice, we shall adhere, in 
the remainder of our discussion, to the system of annual reckoning. 

' For mathematical proofs, numerical illustrations, and formula 
see Appendix to Chap. V, || 4 to 9 inclusive. 
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possible rate of appreciation. If interest on money, for 
instanoei were 4 per cent., it would be impossible for wheat 
to have a foreknown appreciation of 10 per cent, per an- 
num relatively to money; for it would immediately be 
bought and held for the rise. It would therefore rise at 
once to the discounted value of its future expected value, 
and its succeeding rise could not exceed the rate of inter- 
est.^ In other words, if interest is 4 per cent., it is impos- 
sible that wheat should be worth $1 to-day and $1.10 next 
jrear foreknown to-day. For, under these circumstances, 
holding for a rise would give a sure return of 10 per cent. 
The lowest price of present wheat possible would be the 
$1.10 discounted at 4 per cent., or about $1.06. At this 
figure the rate of interest in gold is 4 per cent., but in 
uheai it is zero per cent. We should have : — 

To^y $ 106 equivalent to 100 bu. @ $ 1.06 per bushel. 
Next year $ 110 equivalent to 100 bu. @ $ 1.10 per bushel. 

and the two alternative forms of contract would be: for 
$106 this year $110 are returned next year, or (about) 4 
per cent., and for 100 bu. this year 100 bu. are returned 
next year, or zero per cent. Every case of holding wheat 
or land or other wealth for a rise may be, in fact, regarded 
as a case of zero interest in terms of these articles as 
standards of value. 

The same principle which prevents the rate of interest 
in wheat or land from being negative also prevents a 
n^ative interest in money. A lender, rather than ex- 
change $101 to-day for $100 next year, would hoard his 
$101. It b important to emphasize the fact that the limits 
imposed on the rates of interest and appreciation come 
from the possibility of hoarding money without loss. If 
money were a perishable commodity, like fruit, the limit 
would be pushed into the region of negative quantities. 

* See Thi Nature of Capital and Income, on the rate of rise of " di&- 
eount curves," Chap. XIII. 
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One can imagme a loan based on strawberries or peachea, 
contracted in summer and payable in winter, with negative 
intereet,' Or, again, we may define a "dollar" as conust- 
ing of a constantly increasing number of grains of gold, 
the weight of which is to double yearly. Stick "doUara" 
cannot be hoarded vnikout necessarily becoming fewer teiA 
lime, and if interest in the old fixed-weight dollars is 5 per 
cent., it will be minus 47i per cent, in the new dollars of 
increasing weight ; for he who borrows $100 (2580 grwus) 
to-day will need to pay back only $52.50 (2709 graina) 
one year hence. 
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The relation existing between interest and apprecia- 
tion implies, then, that the "rate of interest" is always 
relative to the standard in which it is expressed. The 
fact that interest m money is high, say 15 per cent., may 
merely indicate that general prices are expected to rise 
at the rate of 10 per cent., and that the rate of interest in 
terras of goods is not high, but only 4i per cent. 

We thus need to distinguish between interest in terma 
of money and interest in terms of goods. The first thought 
suggested by this fact is that the rate of interest in money 
is "nominal," and that in goods "real." But this distinc- 
tion is not sufficient, for no two forms of goods maintain, 
or are expected to mamtain, a constant price ratio tow- 
ard each other. There are Uierefore just as' many rates 
of interest in goods as there are forms of goods diverging in 
value. 

Is there, then, no absolute standard of value, as utility, 
in terms of which "real" interest should be expresseii? 
To this we reply that any absolute standard ia absolute 
only for a particular individual.' The fact that a dollar 

' Cf. Bfihm-Bawerk, The Poailive Theory of CajriUd, pp. 252, 297; 
Landry, L'InUrH du Capital, p. 49. 

' Marshall, PrinripUs of Economic*, Vol. I, 3d ed. New York 
(Mikcmillan), 1895, p. 198, and Ro^al Commission on Depretnon of 
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U a smaller unit to a millionaire than to a poor laborer 
has as its consequence that, as the millionaire grows poorer 
tuB dollar grows larger, while as the laborer grows richer 
his dollar grows smaller. On account of such changes in 
personal fortunes, the dollar will be constantly appreciat- 
ing and depreciating in different degrees among different 
men and classes. But if the dollar appreciates in terms 
of absolute utility in the eyes of one man, and depreciates 
in a corresponding standard of utility in the eyes of another, 
the rates of interest In the men's "absolute" standards 
must be different in the two cases; for the rates of in- 
terest to both persons in terms of objective units, such as 
money, must by the operations oj Oie market be the same. 
If, m the gold standard, $100 to-day is equivalent to $104 
due one year hence, both for him who is growing richer 
and for him who is growing poorer, the rates in terms of ab- 
aolute utility will be different for the two men. Thus, sup- 
pose that the dollar to-day is worth to each man one unit of 
utility, but that one year hence, to the man who is growing 
richer, the dollar will be worth shghtly less — let ua say, 
^ of one unit of utility. Consequently, when he considers 
1100 to-day as equivalent to $104 due next year, he is 
virtually contrasting in his mind 100 units of utility to-day 
with 104 X .99, or about 103 units of utility next year. His 
rate of interest, therefore, in terms of absolute utility, is 
3 per cent. Similar calculations for the man whose for- 
tunes were declining, and to whom the marginal utility of 
the dollar was increasing 1 per cent, per annum, would 
show that whereas $100 to-day is equivalent in his esti- 
mation to $104 next year, 100 units of present utility are 
equivalent to about 105 units of next year's utility. To 
hira, therefore, the rate of interest in the absolute standard 
would be 5 per cent. 

Trade, 1S86, p. 423; tbe writer's "Mathematical Inveatigations in 
the Theory of Value and Prices," Tratiaaclioru of the ConneeftcuC 
AeoAmy, New Haven, 1892, pp. 11-2.'J, 86-89; A. C. Pigou, "Some 
Bemarka on Utility," Economic Journal, March, 1903, p. 60. 
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TIME- PREFERENCE 
§1 

Lv the last chapter we saw that tlie number expressing 
the rate of interest depends on the standard of value in 
which present and future goods are expressed. We saw 
how the rate of interest in one standard is to be derived 
from the rate of interest in any other standard. 

It is clear tliat this translation of the rate of interest 
from one standard to another does not constitute a com- 
ptete determination of the rate of interest in any standard 
inkto'er; for it assumes that the rate in some one standard 
is already known, and merely enables us on the basis of 
thi£ known rate to calculate the rates in other standards. 
The ease is similar to the conversion of temperature from 
the Fahrenheit system into the Centigrade or the Reaumur, 
which clearly does not determine temperature itself ; or, to 
the conversion of the price of cotton in dollars into its price 
m ahillmgs or francs, which does not determine the price of 
cotton itself. The relation which has been shown between 
appreciation (or depreciation) and interest therefore solves 
merely the problem of translating the rate of interest from 
one standard into another; but the problem of determining 
the rate of interest is still left untouched. This problem 
— the problem of determining the rate of interest — now 

dema nd s Rt t etrtJeRr— ' ^^~" 

K our theory we shall find a place for each of the partial I 
tiMths which we have found in the foregoing review of the 
productivity, cost, and agio theories. Our presentation I 
tiay, in fact, be classified as a form of the agio theory, di£fer- 
gfrom Bohm-Bawerk's version chiefly by the omission of 
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the '* technical advantage 'of present over future goods/' 
and from agio theories in general by the eiqdicit introduc-^ — 
tion of the income-concept. The income-ecmcept plays the '^ 
central rdle. 

Hie theory of interest bears a dose resemblance to the - 
theory of prices, of which, in fact, it mi^t be r^arded as a 
part; for, as was shown in The Nature of Capital amd 
Income^ Qiap. XII, the rate of interest eiq)re8se8 a price 
in the excluaige between present and future goods. Just 
as in the ordinary theory of prices the ratio of exchange 
of any two articles is based on a psychological or sub- 
jective element, — their comparative marginal utility, — 
so in the theory of interest the rate of interest, ot the pre- 
mium in the exchange between present and future goods, 
is based on a subjective prototype ; namely, the preference 
for present over future goods. 

Tliis " time-preference" is the central fact in the theory 
of interest/ It is what Rae calls the ''effective desre for 
accumulation," and very nearly what B5hm-Bawerk calls 
the " perspective undervaluation of the future." ' It is the 
(percentage) excess of the present desirability ' of present 
goods over the present desirability of an equal amount of 
future goods. 

* Cf . Bullock, Introduction to the Study of Eeonomic9 (Sflver, Bur- 
dett A Company), 1900, p. 390; Fetter, Economies, New York (C^tury 
Co.), 1904, p. 136. 

' At least, as applied to objective goods. B($hm-Bawerk applies 
it to subjective pleasures, which he translates into objectiye goods 
at a ratio depending on the " relative provision for present and future 
needs." As we have seen in | 6 of the preceding chapter, it is possible 
to translate the rate of interest (and, it might have been added, the 
rate of preference) from an objective to a subjective standard, or vice 
versa, provided we know the rate at which the two standjurds are 
diverging. We prefer to base our reasoning in this book on rates of 
preference and rates of interest expressed in terms of an objective, 
monetary standard. As we have seen, the rate of preference ex- 
pressed in terms of subjective standards will be different for different 
individuals. 

» Or "ophelimity," or "utiUty." See The Nature of Capital and 
Income, Chap. III. 
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But what are these "goods" which are thus contrasted? 
At first sight it might seem that the "goods" compared 
may be indiscriminately wealth, property, or services} It is 
true that present machines are preferred to future machines ; 
present houses to future houses; land possessed to-day 
to land available next year; present food or clothing to 
future food or clothing; present stocks or bonds to future 
stocks or bonds; present music to future music, and so on. 
But a slight examination will show that some of these 
cases of preference are reducible to others. Wlien present 
capital (whether capital-wealth or capital-property) is pre- 
ferred to future capital, this preference is really a prefer- 
pDcefor the income of the first capital as compared wiUi 
the income of the second. The reason we would choose a 
present fruit tree rather than a similar tree available in 
ten years is that the fruit production of the first will occur 
farlier than that of the second. The reason one prefers 
immediate tenancy of a house to the right to occupy it in 
six months is that the uses of the house begia ax months 
earlier in one case than in the other. In short, capital- 
wealth available early is preferred to capital-wealth of 
like kind available at a more remote time, because the 
income of the former is available earlier than the income 
of the latter. For the same reason, early capital-property 
is preferred to late capital-property of the same description. 
For property is merely a claim to future income; and the 
earlier the property is acquired, the earlier will the in- 
come accrue, of the right to which the property consists. 

Thus, all time-preference resolves itself into the prefer- 
ence for early income over late income. Moreover, the 
preference for present income over future income resolves 
itself into the preference for present finai income over future 
firml income. The income from an article of capital which 

' For definitions o! these terms, see Qloesary. 
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'./,ry,;,-v /.-i -- -.f ir. ■ i-.*r:ii?ricii "- :r • preparatory sm- 
.>/* ' .a >.'j..-=rr: :'-,r v^ to^c.^ :c the znai income to ^diich 
".»> .r.*Ar;j/*' ir,r- vj-v-*^ *:^J^ ■jtij. W* prefo- preaeat bread 
'/4*r;rv3r V, ' ,..-=; ',r*ii^: rA^cn^ lecaase the eajoyment of the 
r<^a:»»iSr,s^ ',r*tfi/: *.■? ^viilahiie "iarLier in the one case th^n in 
^r,/* </./.^r. VT^pr..\ -v^A-ni^ is preferred to future weaving, 
f^^tk'ts^' t.ir,/: <:Jir!i^;r fii^ wearing takes place the sooner wiB 
fif^ / l/ffii U'. rriarnifactiin^l. and the sooner will the clothing 
thtuU'. tr'ffft 1^. U: worn by the consumer. 

WlM'n, ast i"". ijHii/ilIy the case, exchange intervenes be- 
f '//f^'ri Mif waving and the use of the clothes, the goal in 
Off' \irtn't^m ift K^iiririwhat obscured by the fact that the 
Mifiniifiirl.iiM'r f(*('lH hin preference for present weaving over 
ftiliiff* wiMiviiiK, not iMicauHo the clothes will be more early 
fivMllMl(li\ bill lN«niuH() ho will be enabled to sell the cloth. 
tMiillt*!. To him, oarly Htik^ are more advantageous than 
ilnti*! iimI miiIph. hiM«MtiH(« Uic (Mirllcr the money is received the 
hMilIni' i*Mii hi« M|HMi<l it for his own personal uses, — the shel- 
Imi huiI IIh» iMinifoi'lN of VHrious kinds constituting his real 
IniMinio \\ in iiol \\%\ but his customere, those wbo buy 
Ihii «'lolh ho M\:uuif:ioUm's. th.*%t l)A^ their preference for 
)th»4iMt( \^^^\\\ ^^\^^v Uwwvi} oloth on the earlier availability of 
llu« i^lolhiv* whioU OHU Iv nude from it. But in both cases 
\\\s^ \\\\\\\V^ o\\^ i< fi\x\) \\;\ !^>nh^ ultinuto enjoyable income 
\\s \\\\\y\\ \\w \\\w\^<^\ts>i\ VA <i\ic^UKy\ is a mere preparatory 
^h^\y Wo ^t\\>* -kv iSsi aV. :^^o^>ros^v^e for pretsent over 
IN>!i\\\v «>sst^ *A^^<xw ;fH*\*". ;r, :ho Iss: analysis, into a 
fVV9V*\*«K\ '^ **"•'! /*».v^^l.xSv• '^nxmif iV^rr Ja-V enjoyable 
V«*^\««P,. ;^'»^ V ^aX^ ^N-^^wtfti^-c. ^,x;i,: have received 
At^^tt\v« *\*>v ^^,' jVv xvt. *; h^^i & ries^r-cut con- 
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Qr^ if we prefer to stop just short of this subjective 
income, we may say that income consists of the objective 
iervioes which impinge upon our persons and are on the 
poiat of producing the subjective effects on consciousness. 
Idl diiort, the incomenstream consists of nourishment, cloth- 
ing, shelter, amusements, the gratification of vanity, and 
other miscdlaneous items. It is this income-stream upon 
irhich attention now centers. Henceforth, instead of 
speaking vaguely and loosely of the preference for present 
"goods'' over future "goods," we shall speak of the pref er- 

S&nie. "Present" and "future" are, of course, used in a 
oonparative sense only; in a more accurate statement we 
Bbould substitute "early" and "deferred." 

It should be noted that the preference for present over 
fu.'fcuie goods, when thus reduced to its lowest terms, ridsi 
tbe values of the contrasted present and future goods of 
tbe interest element. When any other goods than enjoy- 
ible income are considered, their values already imply a 
1^^ of interest. When we say that interest is the premium 
Ml. the value of a present house over that of a future house, 
^*^ are apt to forget that the value of each house b itself 
^^^eed on a rate of interest. We have seen * that the price 
^ a house is the discoimted value of its future income. In 
^e process of discoimting there lurks a rate of interest. 
^^e value of houses will rise or fall as the rate of interest 
f^Us or rises. Hence, when we compare the values of present 
^<Ul future houses, both terms of the comparison involve 
^^^ rate (A interest. If, therefore, we imdertake to make 
**^ rate erf interest depend on the relative preference for 
Pi^Qsent over future houses, we are making it depend on 
^o dements, in each of which it already enters. The same 
^ true of all capital, and also of those items of income 
^ch we have called interactions; for the value of an 
i&teraction is the discoimted value of the ultimate income 

'See 9upra, Chap, n, and The Nature of CapiUU and Income^ 
Qiap. XIII. 
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to iritkfa ttutt interaction leads. We could not rest satisfied 
in the itatemeot that interest is the premitun on the 
vahie of prewot tzee-fdanting over that of future tree- 
plaattDg; for the value of each tree-planting it^lf depends 
00 the rate at which the future income from the tree h 
discounted. But when present uiiimate income is com- 
pared with future vUimait income, the case is different, 
for the value <rf ultimate income involves no interest what- 
ever. We see, therefore, that the reduction fA the problem 
of interest to a comparative value of present and future 
enjoyable income avoids the difficulty of "Htliing interest 
depend on magnitudes wbidi themselves depend directly 
on interest. 



I 
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Having seen that time-preference is really a preference 
for early enjoyable income compared with remote enjoy- 
able income, we next note that this preference depends 
on the entire future income-stream, that is, the amount of 
income and the manner in which it is distributed in time. 
It depends on the relative abundance of the early and 
remote mcomes — or what we may call the time-shape of 
the income-stream. If future income is particularly abun- 
dant, ita possessor would evidently be willing to sacrifice 
a large amount of it for the sake of a relatively small 
amount of present income.' Thus, in ninter, the possessor 
of a BtrawheTTy patch might be willing to sell two boxes of 
strawberries, due in six months, for one available to-day, 
while in strawberry season he might, on the contrary, be 

■ It \b noteworthy that, though lacking any definite theor? of 
Income, thote writers who have made the moert EuccessTul ana^rsi* 
of the rate of interest have, in substance, made it depend, to Bome 
extent, at least, on Income. Thus Biihm-Bawerk, aa hoa been obaerved, 
gIvM aa one of the "three circumstances" affecting the "preference 
for present goods" the "relative provisjon for present and future"; 
and Loodry virtually states the same relation, on p. 5S of L'InUrtt 
du Capital. 
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to give up two boxes of his then abundant crop for 
the ri^t to one box in the succeeding winter. 

It ia, therefore^ not necessary here to distinguish, as 

Bohm-Bawerk does, between the principles which lead to the 

wistence of interest and those which r^ulate the rate of 

interest; for to determine the rate of interest will include 

the determination of whether the rate must necessarily 

always be greater than zero. As a matter of fact, the rate 

may theoretically be negative, as in the case just mentioned 

of strawberries in strawberry season, or in the case cited by 

Bohm-Bawerk himself, of ice in winter. The reason such 

p^^tive interest is not actually encountered in the market 

^ that perishable articles such as ice and strawberries are 

^^ersfer used as standards of value. We express our rates 

^ interest in money, even if our contracts relate to 

^trswberries or ice. But money possesses durability, and 

'^^Miy be hoarded without loss. This explains why the 

'^Ite of interest in terms of money can never be 

^^^ative.» 

The proposition that the preference of any individual 
*^ir present over future income depends upon his pro- 
spective enjoyable income corresponds to the proposition in 
ttie theory of prices, that the marginal utility of any article 
Spends upon the quantity of that article; both proposi- 
tions are fundamental in their respective spheres. 

When it is said that the time-preference of an individual 
depends on his enjoyable income, it is meant that the rate 
of preference for, say, $100 worth of this year's enjoyable 
income over $100 worth of next year's enjoyable income 
depends upon the entire character of the individual's in- 
come-stream. 

An income-stream is made up of a large number of 
different elements, some of which contribute to nourish- 
ment, others to shelter, others to amusement, etc. In a 
complete enumeration of these elements, we should need 
to distinguish the use of each different kind of food, the 

' See Supra, Chap. V, § 5. 
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gntificatioii of erenr Tuiety of hmnan vast. EmA ^ 
these constitutes a partirabr fifaLDKnl of die iiieuui^ 
stream, extending from the present out into die indefiniC^ 
future and vanring at different points of time in icspee^ 
to sue and probability of attainment. A man s imte a^ 
time^reference. therefore. depen<k on the abe and piol^-^ 
ability at various mcxnents of the entire coDeetion 
ineome^Iements. For the graphic represcntatiGn, honr^ 
ever, of siie and distribution in time, it is smpkr to lamf^ 
together these izmumerable dements of income, 
in tems of money. We may say. therefore, that an 
ridoal's time{>reference depends on the foDoiring fou^^ 




1. On the nze of the income^tream. 

2. On its digtrib^Uian in time, — aceorcfiog as it 

evenly or unevaily. and if unevenly, according 
periods at ishiA it b expected to be relatively 
dant and the periods at which rdativriy scarce. 

3. On the eompanition of the income-stream. — whai 

consists of nouri^iinent, what part dothing, 
part i^ielter. etc. 

4. On the probability of the income^tream and it 

sciruent elements. 

We shall consider these in onfer. 



§5 

Oar first step. then, is to show how a person's time- 
preinience depends on the size of his income. In general, 
it may be said that the smaUn* the income the higjbn* i? 
the preference for present over future .income. It £ true 
th^c a small income implii^ a keen appreciation of future 
want:? as well as ot immediate wants. Pijverty bears down 
heavily •?& all parts of a man's life, both that which is im- 
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and that which is remote. But it enhances the 
utility of immediate income even more than of future in- 
come. This result is partly rational, because of the im- 
p>ortance, by supplying present needs, of keeping up the 
continuity of life and the ability to cope with the future; 
axrd partly irrational, because the pressure of present needs 
blinds one to the needs of the future. As to the rational 
side, it is clear that present income is absolutely indispen- 
sa^ble, not only for the present, but even as a precondition 
to the attainment of future income. ''A man must live.'' 
Aaay one who values his life would prefer to rob the future 
foi* the benefit of the present, so far, at least, as to keep life 
going. If one has only one loaf of bread he would not 
px'^eserve it for next year; for if he did he would starve in 
^^ meantime. A single break in the thread of life suffices 
to cut off all the future. And not only is a certain mini- 
ttx-um of present income necessary to prevent starvation, 
^^xt the nearer this minimum is approached the more 
px-'ecious does present income appear, relatively to future 
"Xcome. 

Ab to the irrational side, the effect of poverty is often 
to relax foresight and self-control and tempt one to " trust 
to luck" for the future, if only the all-absorbing clamor of 
Pi'esent necessities is satisfied. 

AVe see, then, that a low income tends to produce a high 
t^xne-preference, partly from lack of foresight and self-con- 
t^X>l, and partly from the thought that provision for the 
Present is necessary both for itself and for the future 
te well. 

§6 

We come next to the influence upon time-preference of 
^e distribution of income in time — - the time-shape of the 
Uicome-stream. The concept of the time-shape of one's 
income-stream is fimdamental in the following chapters. 
Four different types of time-shape may be distinguished : 



■if'' 1;:' increaai«r:jff 
4,1 , uikI fluctuatil 



I 



-I't lu poesesaing an increaamgjn- 
; for present over future 




1 



b. otha-wise, for it tneans that present 
roe and future income abundant. 



1 



i"« «ijo>-ing an income of only $1000 a 
- in ten years to be enjoying one of 
.; prise a dollar to-<lay far more than a 

-iMts hoice. He may, in fact, borrow 

^ liatt ia represented borisontaUy and mte of 
gMd^. aa in rhtf Nature of Capital and tmxm; 
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money to eke out this year's income, and make repayment 
by sacrificing from the more abundant income ten years 
later. Reversely, a gradually decreasing income, making, 
as it does, present income relatively abundant and future 
income scarce, tends to reduce the preference for present 
S8 compared with future income. A man who has a salary 
of S10,0OO at present, but expects to retire in a few years 
on half pay, will not have a very high preference 
for present income over future. He will want to save 
from his present abundance to provide for coming 
needs. 

The extent of these effects will of course vary greatly with 
different individuals. Corresponding to a given ascend- 



ing mcome, one individual may have a preference of 10 per 
cent., and another only 4 per cent. What we need here 
lo emphasize is merely that, given a descending instead 
of an ascending income, both of these individuals would 
experience a reduction of time-preference, — the first, say, 
to 5 per cent, and the second, say, to 2 per cent. 

If we consider the combined effect on time-preference of 
both the size and time-shape of income, we shall observe 
that those with small incomes are much more sensitive to 
time-shape in their feeling of time-preference than are 
tbose with large incomes. For a poor man, a very slight 
stinting of the present suffices to enhance enormously his 
preference for present over future income; and reversely, 
a very slight increase in his present income will suffice to 
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oiOTTnouflly leeaen that preference. A rich man, on the ' 
other hand, requires a relatively large variation in the 
coraparative amounts of this year's and next year's in- 
come to suffer any material change of time-preference. 

It is clear that the dependence of time-preference on 
time-shape of income is practically identical with what 
Bohm-Bawerk calls tlie "(jrst circumstance" making for 
the superiority of present over future goods:' 

"The firet great cause of dilTercDce in value between present oikI. 
future goods consults in the different ctrcumstanrefl of want anif 
provision in present and future. ... If a person is badly in want 
of ccrttun goods, or of goods in general, while be has reasoo to hope 
that, at a future period, he v,-iU be better off, he will always valut 
a ^ven quantity of immediately available goods at a hif^er figura 
than the same quantity of future goods." 

We come next to the influence of the composiiion of the 
income-stream on the time-preference of its possessor. An 
income worth (5000 may, for one individual, comprise 
one set of enjoyable services, and for another, ao entireiy 
different set. TTie inhabitants of one country may have 
relatively more hou.se-shelter and less food-element in 
their incomes than those of another. These ilifferencea 
will have an influence in one direction or the other upon 
the time-preference. Diminution of any one constituent of 
income would have an effect upon the time-preference 
nmilar to the effect of diminution of income in general. A 
decrease of the food element would be felt especially, both 
because this element usuall}' forms a considerable part of ^ 
income and because it is a prime necessity. ' 

Were we to pursue the subject in detail, we should need , 
to resolve a person's income into the elements of which it 
is composed, — nourishment, shelter, clothing, and other 
gratifications. As we have seen, the income-stream is a 
complex magnitude consisting of a large number of aepa- 

' The Poniit* Theory of Capital, p. 249. 
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rate filaments, one for each separate constituent. Any 
izkdividuars rate of preference depends on this complex 
m.£igmtude in its entirety. Theoretically a change in 
&n.y of these individual partial incomenstreams will in- 
flvience the rate of preference. A bread famine, a large 
Yv-faeat crop, the outlook for the fuel supply, electric light 
sex-vice, shoes, or diamonds, all should be taken into ac- 
count in a statement designed fully to cover the influence 
of the income-stream upon time-preference. 

It is not necessary to formulate the concept of "com- 
position " of an income-stream in such a way as to divorce 
it from the concepts of size and time-shape ; for the com- 
I>oeition of an income-stream is included in a statement 
of the size and time-shape of each filament of which that 
n^eome-stream consists. We content ourselves by con- 
sidering all these elements of income limiped together in 
^ single sum of money value. We need not here concern 
o'UTBdves with the principles which govern the valuation 
of the siun. These principles constitute the theory of 
prices, not of interest; and these prices, as we have 
•h^ady observed, being prices of final or enjoyable 
Elements of income, do not, like the prices of capital 
w of interactions, embarrass us by direct dependence on 
^e rate of interest which we are seeking to solve. As- 
'Uining, then, the elements of which incomes are composed 
^ be adjusted according to the principles which regulate 
PHoes, we shall hereafter usually treat an income-stream as 
& homogeneous quantimi expressible in terms of gold or 
some other monetary standard. Our task is therefore re- 
duced to answering the question : Enjoyable incomes being 
pressed in terms of money, what determines the rate of 
interest in terms of this same money? 

§8 

We come finally to the element of risk. Income,, being 
future, is always subject to some imcertainty, and this im- 
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certainty must naturally have an influence on the rate of 
time-preference of the possessor. We have seen that time- 
preference is the preference for $ 1 certain added to im- 
mediate income over $1, also certain, added to income 
one year hence. The influence of risk on time-preference 
therefore means the influence of uncertainties in the 
anticipated income of an individual upon his relative 
valuation of present and future small increments of in- 
come, both increments being certain. The manner in 
which risk operates upon time-preference will differ accord- 
ing to the particular periods in the future to which the risk 
applies. If the possessor of income regards the income 
of the immediate future as fairly well assure<I, but fears the 
loss of income in more remote periods, he may be aroused 
to a high appreciation of the needs of that remote future and 
save from his present certain abundance in order to provide 
for the later possible scarcity. Income in which this sort 
of risk exists tends, therefore, to produce a_low rat« of 
time-preference for income which is immediate and cer- 
t«in as compared with income which is remote wid imccr- 
tain. In actual fact, such a type is not uncommon. The 
remote future is usually less known than the immediate 
future. Tltis me^ns that the risk connected with distant 
income is greater than that connected with income near 
at hand. The chance of disease, accident, disability, or 
deaih is always to be reckoned with, but under ordinary 
circumstances is greater in the remote future than in the 
immediate future. Consequently there is usually a ten- 
dency toward a low time-preference. This tendency ia 
expressed in the phrase to " lay up for a rainy day." 

But the influence of risk is not always in the direction of 
lowering time-preference. Sometimes the relative un- 
certainty is reversed, and immediate income is subject 
to higher risk than remote income. Such is the case 
in war or other temporary threat of misfortune. Such is 
also the case vrhen an individual is assured a permanent 
position with a salary after a certain time, but in the mean- 
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time must obtain a precarious subsistence. In these cases 
the effect of the risk element is to enhance the estimation 
in "which immediate income is held. Again the risk may, 
instead of applying especially to remote periods or espe- 
cially to immediate periods, apply to all alike. Such a con- 
dition largely expl^ns why salaries and wages are lower 
than the average earnings of those who work for themselves. 
Tliose who choose salaries rather than profits are willing 
to accept a low income in order to get rid of a precarious 
one. Since a risky income, if the risk applies evenly to 
all parts of the incomenstream, is nearly equivalent to 
& low income, and since a low income, as we have seen, 
tends to create a high time-preference, risk, if imiformly 
distributed in time, must tend to raise time-preference, u 
We see, then, that risk tends in some cases to increase 
axid in others to decrease the rate of time-preference. But 
tliere is a common principle in all these cases. Whether 
the result is a high or a low time-preference, the primary 
fact is that the risk of losing the income in a particular period 
of tune operates as a virtual impoverishment of the income 
in that period, and hence increases the estimation in 
irtiich it is held. If that period is a remote one, the risk 
to which it is subject makes for a high appreciation of re- 
mote income; if the period is the immediate future, the 
risk makes for a high appreciation of inmiediate income; 
if the risk is in all periods of time, it acts as a virtual de- 
crease (^ income all along the line. 

There are, however, anomalous individuals in whom 
caution is absent or perverted. Upon these, risk will have 
quite the opposite effects. Some persons, who see great 
qpeculative chances in the remote future, may treat that 
future as though it were especially well-endowed, and there- 
fore be willing to sacrifice a large amount of their "great 
e3q)ectations" in the future for the sake of a relatively 
small addition to their present income. In other words, 
th^ wiU have a high time-preference. The same individ- 
uals, if receiving an income which is risky for all periods 
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of time alike, might have, as a result, a low instead of & 
high time-preference. 

The income to which risk applies may be eith^- the m- 
come from articles of capital external to man, or the income 
from man himself. In the latter case the risk of losing 
the income is the risk of death or invalidism. Tills risk — 
the uncertamty aa to human life and health — differs 
somewhat from the uncertainty of income dependent oa 
objective capital ; for the cessation of life not only producea 
a cessation of Income from the human machine, but a ces- 
sation of the enjoyment of all income whatsoever. For 
persons who have children whose future welfare they have 
at heart, this consideration loses much of its force. A man 
with wife and children is willing to pay a high insurance 
premium in order that they may continue to enjoy 
an iDcome after his death, while an unmarried man, or 
a man who cares only for self-indulgence and wishes to 
" make the day and the journey alike," will not try to con- 
tinue the income after his death. Uncertainty of life in the 
latter case is especially calculated to produce a high degree 
of time-preference. Sailors offer a good example. Tliey 
are natural spendthrifts, and when they have money use 
it lavishly. The risk of shipwreck is constantly before 
them, and their motto is, "A short life and a merry one." 

The effect of risk, therefore, is manifold, according to the 
degree and range of application of risk to various periods 
of time ; according to the cautious or mcautlous character 
of the individual ; according to whether or not the risk in 
question applies to human life, and if so, according to 
whether or not the individual's interest in the future ex- 
tends beyond his own lifetime. The manner in which 
these tendencies operate upon the rate of interest will be 
discussed in Chapter XI.^ 

/ "^ §9 

The proposition that the preference for present over 
future income depends upon the income, its size, time- 
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shape, compodtioD, and probability, does not deny that 
it may depend oa other factors also, just as, in the theory 
of prices, the proposition that the marginal utility of an 
article depends upon the quantity of that article does not 
deny that it may depend on other elements as well. But 
the dependence of time-preference on income is of most 
importance, for time-preference is a preference for income. 
It is in the same way that the dependence of the marginal 
utility of bread on the quantity of bread is more important 
than its dependence on the quantity of some other com- 
modity, such as butter. As to the dependence of this time- 
preference for income on other factors than that income, 
these other factors may conveniently be regarded as affect- 
ing the " form of the function" which expresses its depend- 
ence on income. In this light may be considered the 
influence of "the personal equation." It is clear that the 
rate of time-preference which corresponds to a specific 
income-stream will not be the same for everybody. One 
man may have a time-preference of 5 per cent, and another 
10 per cent., although both have the same income. The 
difference will be due to the personal characteristics of 
the individuals. These characteristics are chiefly five in 
number:' (1) foresight, (2) self-control, (3) habit, (4) ex- 
pectation of life, (5) interest in the fives of other persons. 
We shall take these up in order. 

(1) First, as to foresight. Generally speaking, the greater_ 
the foresight, the less the rate of time-preference, and vice 
In the case of primitive races and uninstructed 

"•Cf, Rae'fl Sociologieal Theory of Capital, p. 54. Also BOhm- 
Iweik, The Porilive Theory o} Capital, Book V, Chap, III. 
' To be exact, we should obser^-e that lack of foresight maj' either 
toctMBe or decrease time-preference. Although most persons who 
luk foresight err by failing to give due weight to the importance of 
future necde, or, what omounta to the same thing, by overestimating 
tbeproviaiou existing for such future needs, cases are not lacking In 
which theopposite error ia committed; that is, the individual exagger- 
■tea the needs of the future or undcreatimatea the provision likely to be 
ietof them. In order not to complicate the text, only the former 
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rlAj^^5 of socieTv. the future is sddoxn ccmaderedmta 
true pn^jxviions. The storj^ is told of such a pesonirt 
he woulil not n>end his leaky roof when it was TaiiunE.to 
fear of jrening raore wet. nor when it was not raining, be- 
cau^e he viid not then neevi shelter. Among sudi pcndik 
the prrfeivnee for present gratification is poweful bees* 
their eoTiiprt'hension of the future is weak- In regard* 
I oiYtfiAt , IwAe states : ^ — 



•TV ATI Jiij jwi^aw' i^' ihf izxcnedifiTe c^jert of desre in i* 
iftffld. Vv f.\.":iini: 1^ jiriOri-K-ir. jipiraaf lo roi»p all the faciiW** 
M ii v^Tf ^o t.\ -ubfiir vw ciz. rs.. fcui iraif them lo a tcit Bfdy 
.••Xi.-^''y«ij.v.. *\: lij* <^::v.**yTa«:'i* ^-hjri. :i .TScrf to their instant po*" 
«t«u.v.. Trif :\:-,^v;'W jc z^rurt c.x-^i. id-irlh fumre yean maj 

K.U *. ^r ?4iic5.*-^- *".^ ••»tv^."':* »"tr "ir-i:iri. liie d&rli^t is fMSao§ 
jar'.iiu:-> i^i:: s!j.--^'i:u: i» ir iiI ',:^*r rn*sx^x'» ;u« whhin our grtfp' 
^itir? fr n. Tsjii, '.vina^Tf^ i." ••^.•l[rt & irx-%i v he esnjcniYd to-diyi 
v.-^uc ii.u ««fft .-e x'itTc ii^fsrw"! nr.T^.TtAD.'^f- ZTom one exaeflj 
stmuiai: -«, >: iTiij:>(«:»i 7¥•fl^f >fi*i» iKsx\rg. f^m. ^:^saA the anna' 

r*:ii s4»r«»-"-«:».^ "r».is-:i:'55? r-jbr "vcc-^rcts lie other d- 

iie jjt>:t2<.*trcti,-*: ,i :j:.»:--.»^'. :»*^i:«,^ ;c '.2fi :Ciir*^:cer of to" 
.vffie. r^'*2N :,T i i' »•:»: .-»:\i:.»: si* 51 .'O,* i year, tl* 
r^svkj;^ :iiiicir. Jii*^ a :^:.t:-:.T^v:r*:«::»,'^ ,i i; T«;r !^c.:,. wheB 
ite :«:«*n2aai:fe^i 'v:ui«: :.v.\;»-t»:;»-*: a '.ni» r-r^ci.^f .t -rV 5pe 
vMiiu. 1:1 xcj .Tk*< \2i: .i>:* --rrMi^f % i 1 .ifc»fc».i :c ":bc as 
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(2) We come next to self-control. This trait, though 
diftinct from foreaght, is usually associated with it and 
it^a very similar effects. Foresight has to do with tkivJe- 
i-r*^, self-control with willirig. A weak will usually goes 
with a weak intellect, though not necessarily, and not 
al'^^ys- The effect of a weak will is similar to the effect 
of inferior foresight. Like those workingmen who cannot 
c^iry their pay home Saturday night, but spend it on the 
-vvay in the grogshop, many persons cannot deny themselves 

ajiy present indulgence, even when they know definitely 
vhst the consequences will be in the future. Others, on 
the contrary, have no difficulty in stinting themselves in 
the face of all temptations. 

(3) The third characteristic of human nature which needs 
to be considered is habit. That to which one is accustomed 
exerts necessarily a powerful influence upon his valuations 
and therefore upon his time-preference. This influence 
may be in either direction. Rich men's sons, accustomed 
to the enjoyment of a large income, are apt to put a higher 
valuation on present compared with future income than 
ffould persons of the same income who were brought up 
under different conditions. If they suffer a reverse of 
fortune, they find it harder to live moderately than those 
of equal means who have risen instead of fallen in the 
economic scale; and this will be true even if foresight and 
lelf-control are the same in the two cases, 

(4) The fourth circumstance which may influence the 
form of the fimction by which time-preference depends on 
tlie character of income has to do with the uncertainty 
of life of the recipient of that income. We have already 
seen m a different connection that the time-preference of an 
indiridual will be affected by the prospect of a long or short 
life, both because the termination of life brings the termina- 
tion of the income from labor, and because it also ter- 
minates the enjoyment of all income. It is the latter fact 
inwhichwe are here interested: the expectation of life af- 
feeta the dependence of time-preference on income. Tliero 
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will be differences among different classes, different indi- 
viduals, and different ages of the same individual. So ttj 
as nge is concerned, the usual course of events is am 
follows : Tlie time-preference in the early periods of lif< 
ia high because f oresigh t and self-control are weaJc , 
Children are notorious spendthrifts. A little later, when 
the individual has acquired some self-control and fore- 
sight, he will still have a high rate of preference, but 
for another reason. — the prospect of an ascending in- 
come-stream. His present income is small, but he looks 
forward to having an ample income in five or ten yeara. 
As the time of marriage and middle life approaches, the 
opposite tendency may assert itself. Foreseeing the needs 
of middle life and anticipating no increase in the provision 
for those needs, he will cease to borrow and b^|n to save. 
After he has passed middle age, when his chilth-en have 
become self-supporting, and he looks forward to de- 
clining yejire, matters are reversed again. He will want 
to enjoy his income while he may, the income beyond 
his death being of no significance to him except as it 
can be bequeathed to his descendants. The prospect 
of death plays an important rflle in the thou^ts of 
the old. One evidence of this is the prominence given 
to it in all philosophical and religious systems.* T^e 
philosophy of Horace, for instance, was summed up in the 
maxim "corpe diem," which is practically the same as 
the still older maxim, "eat. drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die." Tlie chance of death may be said to 
be the most important rational factor tending to make 
the rate of time-preference high, and anything tliat would 
tend to prolong human life would tend at tlie same time 
to reduce tlie rate of time-preference. As Rae aa>'s : * — 

" Were life to endure forever, were the capacity to enjoy in per- 
fection all iia goods, both mental and corporeal, to be proloD^d 

' See Mi^tPliiiikoff, -Vadire o/ Man, English traoalatioD, New York 

(Putnams), 1903, Part II. 

* The Sociaioffiimt Theory of Capital, pp. 53-54. 
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with it, and were we guided solely by the dictates of reason, there 
CM>iild be no limit to the formation of means for future gratification, 
tin our utmost wishes were supplied. A pleasure to be enjoyed, 
or a pain to be endured, fifty or a himdred years hence, would be 
considered deserving the same attention as if it were to befall 
118 fifty or a hundred minutes hence, and the sacrifice of a smaller 
present good, for a greater future good, would be readily made, to 
^vrhatever period that futurity might extend. But life, and the 
poTieer to enjoy it, are the most uncertain of all things, and we are 
not guided altogether by reason. We know not the period when 
death may come upon us, but we know that it may come in a few 
days, and must come in a few years. Why then be providing 
^oods that cannot be enjoyed imtil times, which, though not very 
remote, may never come to us, or until times still more remote, 
mnd which we are convinced we shall never see? If life, too, is 
of uncertain duration and the time that death comes between us 
mnd all our possessions imknown, the approaches of old age are at 
least certain, and are dulling, day by day, the relish of every 
pleasure." 

The shortness of life thus tends powerfully to raise the 
rate of time-preference. This is especially evident when 
the incomeHstreams compared are long. A lover of music 
^will prefer a piano at once to a piano available next year, 
because, since either will outlast his own life, he will get 
one more year's use out of the piano available at once. 

Prom what has been said it is clear that there are three 
periods in his life when a man's time-preference is espe- 
cially high : (1) in early life it is high because of youthful 
recklessness; (2) in the preparatory stage, because future 
income seems relatively abundant; and (3) late in life, 
because future income seems relatively superfluous. 

(5) But whereas the shortness or tmcertainty of life tends 
to raise the rate of time-preference, its effect is greatly 
mitigated by the fifth circimistance, the care for the welfare 
of posterity. Probably the most powerful cause tending to 
reduce the rate of interest is the love of one's children and 
the desire to provide for their good. When these sentiments 
decay, as they did at the time of the decline and fall of the 
Boman Empire, and the fashion is to exhaust wealth in 
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self-indulgence and leave little or nothing to offspring 
the rate of time-preference and rate of interest will 
high. At such times the motto, "After us the deluge," 
indicates the feverish desire to squander in the present, at 
whatever cost to the future.* 

In a conmiunity like the United States, where parents 
regard their lives as continuing after death in the lives of 
their children, there exists a high appreciation of the needs 
of the future which tends, therefore, to produce a low rate of 
time-preference. It is this sentiment which is responsible 
for the enormous extension of life insurance. At present 
in the United States the insurance on lives amounts to 
S20,000,000,000. This represents, for the most part, an 
investment of the present generation for the next. Hie 
investment of this sum springs out of a low time-preference, 
and tends to produce a low rate of interest. 

Not only does the r^ard for posterity lower interest, but 
the increase of posterity has in part tiie same effect. So 
far as an increase in the size of a family reduces the income 
per capita of that family, it operates, like impoverishment, 
to increase time-preference. So far as it adds to future 
needs rather than to immediate needs, it operates, like a 
descending income-stream, to diminish time-preference. 
Parents with large families feel the importance of providing 
for future years far more than parents otherwise similar but 
with small families. They try harder to save and to take out 
life insurance. In other words, their rate of preference 
for present over future income is lowered. An increase of 
population, therefore, will, other things being equal, reduce 
the rate of interest. This proposition must not be thou^t 
to conflict with the reciprocal proposition that the same 
prudent regard for the future which is created by the re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood itself tends to diminish the 
number of offspring. An increase of population tends 
toward a low time-preference, but reciprocally a low 

* See Rae, The Sociological Theory of Capital, p. 97. 
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time-preference tends to check such increase. Hence it is 
that the thrifty Frenchman and Scotchman have small 
families. 
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Time-preference, therefore, depends for each individual 
on his income; that is, its size, time-shape, composition, 
and probability ; but the form of this dependeuce differs 
iccording to the various circumstances of the individual. 
The cireumstances which will tend to make his time- 
preference high are (1) shortsightedness, (2) a weak will, 
(3) the habit of spending freely, (4) the shortness and 
uncertainty of his Ufe, (5) selfishness, or the absence of any 
desire to provide for posterity. The reverse conditions 
will tend to make his rate of preference low; namely, 
|l)fl high degree of foresight, which enables him to give 
to the future such attention as it deserves; (2) a high 
degree of self-control, which enables him to abstain from 
present income in order to increase future income; (3) 
the habit of thrift; (4) the probability of long life; (5) 
the possession of a family and a high regard for their 
welfare after his death. 

Tie resultant of these various tendencies in any one in- 
dividual will det«rmine the degree of his time-preference 
kTelation to any particular income. This result will differ 
as between individuals, and as between different times for 
the same individual. The essential fact, however, is that 
/w any given individual at any given tim£, his tijne-prejer- 
mce depends in a definite manner uptm the size, shape, 
cmposUion, and probability of his income-stream. 



W ^" 

Ibis view, that the rate of tune-preference and conse- 
quently the rate of interest depend upon income, needs 
to be contrasted with the common view, which makes the 
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rate of interest depend merely on the scarcity or ahund&nce 
of capital. It is commonly believed that where capital is 
scarce, interest is high, and where capital is plentifo!, in- 
terest is low. In a general way there is undoubtedly some 
truth in this proposition ; and yet it contams a misinterpre- 
tation of borrowing and lending. It is true that when an(4 
where men are anxious to lend, interest is low, and whea 
and where men are anxious to borrow, interest is high. 
But it is not true that the more capital a man has the more 
anxious he is to lend, and the less capital he has the more 
anxious he is to borrow. The willingness to lend or bor- 
row depends primarily, not upon the amount of one's 
capital, but upon the character of the income which he 
gets from it, — whether this income is large or small, im- 
mediate or deferred, of what elements it consists, whether 
it is certain or uncertain. 

The proposition that abundance of capital tends to 
lower interest is thus very superficial ; for abundant 
capital merely means abundant income. Capital-value is 
discounted income. liehind. or rather beyond, a capital 
of $100,000 is the income which that capital represents. 
To fix attention on the $100,000 capital instead of on 
the income is to use the capital as a cloak to cover up 
the real factor in the case. Moreover, capital-value is 
iteelf dependent on the rate of interest. The capital-value 
of a farm will be doubled if the rate of interest is halved. 
In such a case there would be found more capital in 
farms ; for the farms in a community would rise, say, from 
*10,000,000 to $20,000,000. But it is not the rise in cap- 
ital which piroducea the fall in interest. On the contrary, 
it is the fall in the interest rate which produces the rise in 
the valuation of capital. If we attempt to make the nvte of 
interest depend on capital-value, then, since capital-value 
depends on two factors, — the prospective income and the 
rate of interest, — we thereby make the interest rate depend 
partly on income and partly on iL-wU. The dependence 
on itself is of course nugatory, and we are brought back to 
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ite dependence on income aa the only fact of real signifi- 
cance. 

But even as thus amended and explained, the proposition 
(hut the rate of interest depends on the amount of capital 
is not satisfactory. The mere amount of capital does not 
tell ua much about the income for which that capital stands. 
To know that one man has a capital worth $100,000, and 
another $200,000, shows, to be sure, that the latter man 
may have an income of double the value of the former ; but 
it tells us absolutely nothing as to the "time-shapes" of 
&e two incomes; and the time-shape of income has* as 
ve have seen, a most profound influence on the time- 
preference of its possessor. 

Let us suppose two communities similar in population, 
distribution of wealth, and all other particulars except in 
the amount of their capital and the character of the income 
which that capital represents. One of these two communi- 
ties we sliall suppose has a capital of $100,000 invested, as 
in Nevaiia, in mines and quarries nearly exhausted, while 
in the other community there is $200,000 of capital invested 
in young orchards and forests, as in Florida. According 
lo tJie theory that abundance of capital makes interest low, 
we should expect the Nevada community to have a high 
rate of interest compared with the Florida community. 
But it is evident that, unless other circumstances should 
interfere, the opposite would be the case ; for Nevada has 
to contemplate a decreasing future income, and in order to 
offset the depreciation of capital which follows from this 
condition,' she would be seeking to lend or invest part of 
the income of the present or immediate future, in the hope 
oE offsetting the decreased product of the mines m the more 
remote future. The Floritla planters, on the contrary, would 
be bcline<l to borrow against their future crops. If the two 
cOffuDunities are supposed to be commercially connected, 
it woultl be Nevada which would lend to Florida, notwith- 
standing the fact that the lending community was the 

' See The Nature oj Capital and Income, Chap. XIV. 
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poorer in capital of the two. From the illuatration it is 
clear that the mere amount of capital-value is not only 
a miBleading but a very inadequate criterion of the rate of 
intereat.' 

Apologists for the common statement that abundance 
or scarcity of capital lowers or raises interest might be in- 
clined to argue tliat it is not the total capital, but only the 
"loanable capital" which should be included, and that the 
Nevada community had more "loanable capital" than the 
Florida community. But the phrase "loanable capital" 
is merely another cloak to cover the fact that ,it is noj 
the amount of capital, but the decision to lend or 
borrow it, which is important. To give this proposition 
meaning, "loanable capital" must be taken, not in the 
Uteral sense of capital which can be lent, — for all capital 
is loanable In this sense; but in the sense of capital which 
persona are wUlitig to leod. Hence, to state that m any 
community there is abundance of loanable capital is merely 
to state that there is in that community a willingness to 
lend a great deal of capital. Consequently, the proposition 
tliat the rate of interest, or preference for present over 
future goods, is low when loanable capital is abundant 
becomes retluced to the platitude tliat the rate of preference 
for present over future goods la low when men wish to lend. 

But it rnay be said, surely in a money market there exists 
at one time a large visible supply of loanable money and at 
another time a small visible supply, and this supply affects 
the rate of interest. This, again, is a true but a superficial 
statement. A little examination will show that the abim- 
dance or shortage of loanable bank funds is merely a 
measure of the decision of merchants to discount or deposit, — 
in other words, to borrow or lend, — and does not give us any 
clew as to the reason why they do so. The money or credit 

' One of the few defecU !q Rae's analysis of iotorest is bis em- 
phaale on the accumulation of capita. Since this accumulation la 
merely in antldpation of future income, the emphABia belongs on the 
latter, 
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is, of course, the mere vehicle by which the bank acts as an 
intennediary or broker between borrowers and lenders, and 
does not represent any independent factor in the case. 

We end, therefore, by emphasizing anew tiie importance 
of fixing our eyes on income and not on capital. It is only 
as we look through capital-value, beyond to the income 
which it represents, that we reach the efficient causes which 
operate upon the rate of interest. The absence hitherto of 
a defimite theory and conception of income has prevented 
economists from doing this. Borrowing and lendmg are 
in form a transfer of capital, but they are in fact a transfer 
of income of which that capital is merely the present 
value. In our theory of interest, therefore, we have to 
consider not primarily the amount of capital of a com- 
munity, but the income for which that capital stands. 

§ 12 

Unfortunately for purposes of exposition, the relation 
between time-preference and income cannot be expressed 
in a simple schedule or curve, as can the relation between 
demand and price, or supply and price, or utility and quan- 
tity consumed, for the reason that income means not a 
dn^e magnitude merely, but a conglomeration of a number 
of magnitudes. As mathematicians would express it, to 
state that time-preference depends on the character of 
income, its size, shape, composition, and probability, is 
to state that time-preference is a function of all the 
different magnitudes which need to be specified in a com- 
plete description of that income. A geometrical represen- 
' ^tion, therefore, of the dependence of time-preference on 
the various magnitudes which characterize income, would 
^ impossible. For a curve can only represent the depend- 
^ce of a magnitude on one independent variable; even 
* surface can only represent dependence on two ; but for 
^ requirements we should need a space of n dimensions. 
We may represent the relation between time-preference 
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ie" like the ordinary "demand 
if we make a list of all 
for each individual income all 
oe, time-Bhape (that la, its relativB 
time-interval considered), its 
nnt, at each period, of each in- 
nourishment, shelter, etc.), and 
ity attached to all these elements. 
i a fiat of all possible incomes, it would 
B to assign to each of them tiie rate of 
; to it. 8uch a schedule would 
id cumbersome to cany out in detail; 
I nni^y mdicate some of the main 
L. ik wQutd conmst. In this schedule we have 
* by ^br thne vertical lines three different classes 
) types and one mean type, — so 
K rates <^ time-preference range them- 
{ series of numbers. We have also 
L bjr dto tfuee vertical columns three differait 
t.'jK -m^tmbmh, two being of extreme types of in- 
t 4at tfaird of a mixed or medium type, "nius 
» tiK iIm table descend as we proceed either 
.t>iM> ^ f~ >4<M>n tlw ri^t, the lowest number of all being 
;'a1 comer. 
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11j6 tee rate of DrnEREBT HOkap.YI 

Out of tfae higd number of possifale iiifmnim icfRBeated 
in 0iidi a iriiednip, of eourae only one csn be liie actual 
ineome of tfae indhridiisL Hie one idiidi ezisiB in any 
€806 is to a higd extent a matter of dioiee, as we shaS see 
in ^be next diapter. Sinee time-fvef erenee may be varied 
by vdnntarily varying tbe character of the ineame^tiesni 
on wliiefa it depends, it f dlows that the flhortB^ted, weak- 
willed qiendtfarif t individual may not have, as a matter ^ 
fact, any li^ier rate of time-preference than his fana^tc^ 
self-controDed, abst^nious brother. In fact, where a lo^ 
maricet is in full opoation, the tendency is for the two ^ 
dividuals to select such income-streams as will bring tt»^ 
time-preference into unison. How this is 
will form the subject of the following chapt^ . 




CHAPTER Vn 

FIRST APFROXDIATION TO THE THBORT OF INTEREST 

(assuminq income rigid) 

§ 1 

In the last chapter we saw that the rate of preference for^ 
present over future goods was, m the last analysis; a pref er- 
eaoe for present over future income ; that this preference 
depends, for any given individual; upon the character of his 
mcome-stream; — its size, time-shape, composition, and 
probability, — and that the nature of this dependence varies 
with different individuals. The question at once arises, 
wiU not the rates of preference of different individuals be 
very different, and if so, what relation do these different 
rates have to the rate of interestf John Rae assumed that 
the rates differed widely, and that the rate of interest was 
a sort of average of their different magnitudes. But this is 
incorrect. In a nation of hermits, in which there was no 
mutual lending and borrowing, the time-preferences of 
mdividuals would diverge widely; but in modem society, 
borrowing and lending tend to bring into equality the rates 
of preference in different minds. It is only because of 
the limitations of the loan market that absolute equality 
is not reached. 

The chief limitation to lending is due to the risk involved, 
and to the difficulty or impossibility of obtaining the se- 
curity necessary to eliminate or reduce that risk. Those 
who are most willmg to borrow are oftentimes those who 
are least able to give security. It will then happen that 
these persons, shut off from the loan market, experience a 
higher rate of time-preference than the rate of interest ruling 
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in that market. If they can contract loans at all, it will 
be only through the pawn shop or other hi^-rate agencieB. 
But, for the moment, let us assume a perfect market, 
in which the element of risk is entirely lacking, both with 
respect to the certainty of the expected income-streams 
belonging to the different individuals; and with respect to 
the certiunty of repajrment for loans. In other words, we 
assume that each individual is initially possessed of a fore* 
known income-stream, and that he is free to exchange 
any part of it to some other person, in consideration of 
recdving back at some future time an addition to his in^ 
come for the prospective period. We assume further jbab 
JP bui and seU^yarious jjarte of his incomfr^tream f br 
loans, etc.), is his only method of ^^ItArfng ^^ngj^ incftiqe "> 
stream. Prior to such exchange, his incomenstream i3 
rigidf i.e. fixed m size, time-shape, and composition. The 
capital-instruments which he possesses are each capable 
of only a smgle definite series of services contributing to 
his income-stream. These assimiptions that each man's 
income-stream is mitially certain and fixed, will be used in 
our first approximation to the theory of mterest. 

§2 

Under these hypothetical conditions, the rates of time- 
preference for different individuals would be perfectly 
equalized. Borrowing and lending evidently affect the 
time-shape of the incomes of borrower and lender; and 
since the time-shape of their incomes affects their time- 
preference, such a modification of time-shape will react 
upon and modify their time-preference, and bring the 
market into equilibrium. 

If, for any particular individual, the rate of preference 
differs from the market rate, he will, if he can, adjust the 
time-shi^ of his income-stream so as to harmonize his pref« 
erence rate with the interest rate. Those who, for a given . 
income-stream, have a rate of preference above the marked 
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rate, will sell some of their surplus future income to obtain 

an addition to their present meager income. This will have 

tkie effect of enhancing the value of the future income and 

decreasing that of the present. The process will continue 

until the rate of preference of this individual is equal to 

&e rate of interest In other words, a person whose 

preference rate exceeds the current rate of interest will 

^rrow up to the point which will make the two rates equal. 

^YCTsely, those who, with a given incom&<stream, have a 

Aieference rate below the market rat^ will sell some of their 

^})imdant present income to eke out the future, the effect 

'^eing to increase their preference rate until it also harmo- 

^^^iaes with the rate of interest^ 

^ To put the matter in figures, let us suppose the rate of 
^^^terest is 5 per cent., whereas the rate of preference of a 
^^articular individual is 10 per cent. Then, by hypothesis, 
^^^^ individual is wiUing to sacrifice $U0 of next year's 
^^oome in exchange for $1 of this year's. But in the 
^^:^[iarket he is able to obtain $1 for this year by spending only 
^1.05 of next year. This ratio is, to him, a cheap price, 
^[e therefore borrows, say, $100 for a year, agreeing to 
^^tum $105; that is, he contracts a loan at 5 per cent. 
"when he is willing to pay 10 per cent. This operation, 
by increasing his present income and decreasing his future, 
tends to reduce his time-preference from 10 per cent, to, 
say, 8 per cent. Under these circumstances he will borrow 
another $100, bemg willing to pay 8 per cent., but having 
to pay only 5 per cent. This operation will still further 
reduce his time-preference, imtil it has been finally brought 
down to 5 per cent. Then, for the last or "marginal" 
$100, his rate of time-preference will agree with the market 
rate of interest. As in the general theory of prices, this 
marginal rate, 5 per cent., being once established, applies 
indifferently to all his valuations of present and future in- 
come. Every comparative estimate of present and future 
which he actually makes must be "on the margin" of his 
income-stream as actually determined. The above-men- 
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tioned 10 per cent, and 8 per cent, rates are not actually 
experienced by him ; they merely mean the rates of prefer- 
erence which he would have experienced had his income 
not been transformed to the time-shape correspondent to 
5 per cent. 

In like manner, if another individual, ent«ring the loan 
market from the other aide, has a rate of preference of 
2 per cent., he will become a lender instead of a borrower. 
He will be vnlling to accept $102 of next year's income for 
$100 of this. But in the market he is able, instead of the 
$102, to get $105. As he can lend at 5 per cent, when he 
would gladly do so at 2 per cent., he jumps at the chance 
and invests, not one $100 only, but another and another. 
But his present income, being reduced by the process, ia 
now more highly esteemed than before, and his future 
income, being increased, ia less highly esteenied. The result 
will be a higher relative valuation of the present, which, 
under the influence of successive additions to the suras lent, 
will rise gratlually to the level of the market rate of interest. 

In such an ideal loan market, therefore, where every in- 
dividual could freely borrow or lend, the rates of preference 
for present over future income for all the different indi- 
viduals would become equal to each other and to the rata 
of interest. 
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To illustrate this reasoning by a diagram, let us su^ 
the income-stream to be represented as in Figure 6, and that 
the possessor wishes to obtain a small item X' of imme- 
diately ensuing income, for a somewhat larger item X' 
later on. He therefore modifies his income-stream from 
ABCD to EBD. But this change will evidently produce 
a change in his time-preference. If the rate of time-pref- 
erence corresponding to the income-stream represented by 
the unbroken line is 10 per cent., the rate of preference cor- 
responding to the broken line will be somewhat less, say 
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per cent. ^ the market rate of interest is 5 per cent., 

is evident that the person will proceed to still further 

^irowing. By repeating the operation several times he 
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n evidently produce almost any required conformation 
his income-stream. If, instead of borrowing, he wishes 
lend (Fig. 7), he surrenders from his present income- 
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ream the amount X^ for the sake of the larger amoimt 
' at a later time. He will engage in the former series 
operations if, at the start, his subjective preferencef 
r present goods exceeds the market rate of interest, 
id in the latter, if it falls short of that rate. After 
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the operations are completed and the final conformations 
of the mcome-streams are determined, the rates of time- 
preference are all brought into conformity with the markeb 
rate of interest. 
The loan b effected mider the guise of money. We do 

not confessedly borrow and 
lend incomes, but money. Yet 
money — that universal me- 
diimi in practice and tmiversal 
stiunbling-block in theory 
— merely represents capitalized income. A hundred dol- 
lars mean the power to secure income, — any income the 
present value of which is $100. 
When, therefore, a person 
"borrows" $100 to-day and 
returns $105 next year, in ac- 
tual fact he secures the title ^<»'®- 
to $100 worth of future income — immediately future, 
perhaps — and parts with the title to $105 worth of income 
more remotely future. 

There are six principal types of individuals in a loan 
^ market. In the first type 

(Fig. 8) the individual is sup- 
posed to be possessed of an in- 
creasing income-stream AB 
which in his mind results in 
a rate of preference above 
the market rate. This leads 
him to borrow, and relatively 
to level up his ascending income-stream to such a position 
as A^B\ The second type of individual abeady possesses 
a uniform income-stream AB (Fig. 9), but, nevertheless, 
being of a spending t3T>e, experiences a rate of preference 
also above the market rate, and will therefore modify his 
income-stream to the curve A^B'. The third type is rep- 
resented in Figure 10. This individual has a rate of pr^- 
erence in excess of the market rate, even with a descending 
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eurve AB. Vie consequence is that by borrowing he 
obtiuns a curve A^B^ of still steeper descent. 

The preceding three cases are of borrowers. In like man- 
ner there are three types of 
leaders. Figure 11 represents 

a descending type of income X ^-^^Vr ^' 

AB which, by lending present 

income in rettim for future \ B 

income, is converted into a fio.ii. 

relatively uniform income A^ff; Figure 12 represents a 
uniform income converted, by lending, into an ascend- 
ing income ; and figure 13 an ascending income converted 
into a still more steeply ascending income. 

In all cases we see that the borrowers change their income 
curve by tipping it down in the future and up ui the present ; 

whereas the lenders tip their 
^^B income curves in the opposite 

^^^^ g direction. Of the three types 

^^'^^ of borrowers and of lenders, 

i*^^ the first in each group of three 

^°-*^- (see Figs. 8 and 11) is the 

usual and normal case. In both these cases the effort is 
to transform the given income into a more imif orm one, 
the riong curve (Fig. 8) being lowered and the falling 
eurve (Fig. 11) bemg raised toward a common horizontal 
position, figure 10 and figure 13, on the other hand, 
represent extreme and imusual 
cases, llie former (fig. 10) 
typifies the spendthrift who, 
in spite of lessening income, 
borrows, and the latter (fig. 
13) typifies the miser who, in 
q[>ite of rapidly increaedng in- 
come, saves even more. J^o- 13- 

But whatever the personal equation, it remains true that, 
for each individual, the more ascending his income curve 
the hitler his rate of preference, and the more descending 
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the curve, the lower the rate. If the descent is sufficiently 
rapid, the rate of preference could be made zero or even 
negative. In these cases, the income is such that ita 
possessor would sacrifice present income to future, even if 
the maiket rate of interest were zero.' 

These are, of course, not the only types which could be 
considered, but they are some of the most important. To 
them we may add the type of fluctuating income, aa rep- 
resented in Figure 14, which may result in alternate bor- 



rowing and lending so aa to produce a more nearly uniform 
income-stream. 

It must not be imagmed that the classes of borrowers and 
lenders correspond respectively with the classes of poor 
and rich. Personal and natural idiosyncracies, early 
training and acquired habits, accustomed style of living, 
the usages of the country, and other circumstances dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI, will, by influencing foreaght, self- 
control, regard for posterity, etc., determine whether a i 
man's rate of preference is high or low, and therefore 
whether he becomes a spender or a saver. So far as the 
character of the income-stream itself tends to place an 
individual in one or the other of these classes, the nature of 
the influence is in accordance with the principles stated in 
Chapter VI in respect to the four features, aze, time-«hape, 
composition, and probability. As to size, the larger the 
income the more likely, in general, is its possessor to become , 
a lender, because large incomes, in general, reduce the rate 
of preference for present over future income; as to time- 

' This is the pasc mentioned by Carver (Theory of Diatrtbulion, 
pp. 232-236), when he remarks that a man with $100 in his pocket , 
would not think of spending it all on a diimer to-day, but wou]dH|| 
M least some of it for to-morrovr. 
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fiiape, ascending incomes are apt to make the possessors 
borrowers, and descending incomes to nijtke them lenders; 
as to composition, incomes well endowed with the food 
dement are less apt to make their possessors borrowers 
th&n incomes of the contrary type ; and as to probability, 
incomes which are uncertain tend sometimes to make 
ihm possessors borrow, sometimes to lend. 



S 4 

But borrowing and lending are not the only ways in which 
one's mcome-stream may be modified. The same result 
may be accomplished simply by buying and selling property ; 
for, since property rights are merely rights to particular in- 
come-streams, their exchange substitutes one such stream for 
mother of equal value but differing in time-shape, compoa- 
tion, or certainty. This method of modifying one's income- 
stream, which we shall call the method of sale, really includes 
the former method of loan ; for a loan contract is at bottom 
ft sale, as Bohm-Bawerk has so clearly shown. That is, 
it is the exchange of the right to present or immediately 
BQSuing income for the right to more remote or future in- 
wnie. A borrower is a seller of a note of which the lender 
is the buyer. A bondholder is regarded indifferently as a 
lender and aa a buyer of property. The concept of a loan 
may therefore now be dispensed with by being merged in that 
of sale. By selling some property rights and buying others 
it is possible to transform one's income-stream at will, 
whether in time-shape, composition, or probability. Thug, 
if s man buys an orchard, he is providing himself with future 
income in the use of apples; if, instead, he buys apples, he 
is providing himself with similar but more immediate 
income. If he buys securities, he is providing himself 
with future money, convertible when received into true 
income. If his security is a share in a mine, his income- 
stream is less lasting, though it should be larger, than if 
thesecurity is stock in a railway. Purchasing the right to 
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remote enjoyable locome is called investing; to immediate 
enjoyable income, spending. These, however, are purely rel- 
ative concepts, for "remote" and "immediate" are relative 
terms. Buying a winter overcoat or a carpet may be called 
investing, ami on tlie other hand, buying a factory or a ship 
may be called spending. And yet the antithesis between 
"spending" money and "investing" is important; it is 
the antithesis between immediate and remote income. The 
adjustment between the two determines the time-shape of 
one's income-stream. Spending increases immediate in- 
come but robs the future, whereas investing provides (or 
the future to the detriment of the present. 

Popular usage has devised many other terms and phrases 
in this field, most of which, like "spending" and "in- 
vesting," while containing meaning of importance, include 
also the alloy of misconception. Thus, the phrase " capital 
seeking investment" means that capitalists have property 
for which they desire, by exchange, to substitute other 
property, the income from which is more remote. It does 
not mean that the inanimate capital has of itself any power 
to "seek investment"; it does not mean that there is any 
hard and fast line between invested and uninvested capital. 
Again, the phrase "saving capital out of income" means 
"not spending," —reserving money which would otherwise 
be spent for immediate enjoyable income in order to ex- 
change it for remoter income ; it does not mean the creation 
of new capital, though it may lead to it. Manyneedleascon- 
troversies have centered about the phenomenon of "sav- 
ing," chiefly because neither "saving" nor "income" was 
clearly defined.' 

From what has been said it is clear that by buying and 
selling property an individual may change the conformation 



' Thua, by " B&ving," boedq writera underatand that capital oecM- 
larily increases, and hence the incomc-Btream ia made to aMeod; 
others, like Carver {toe. eit, p. 232), apply the term broadly enough to 
include the caae where a doacendliig income ifl simply rendered leoB 
deeoending. The latter view harmonlzea with that here prcaented. 
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of his income-stream precisely as though he were specifically 
lending or borrowing. Thus, if a man's original income- 
stream is $1000 this year and $1500 next year, and if, 
selling this income-stream, he buys with the proceeds 
mother yielding $1100 this year and $1395 next year, he 
bas not, nominally, borrowed $100 and repaid $105, but 
be has done what amoimts to the same thing, — increased 
[lis income-stream of this year by $100 and decreased that 
:>f next year by $105, the $100 being the modification pro- 
luced in his income for the first year by selling his original 
income-stream and substituting the final one, and $105 
being the reverse modification in next year's income 
produced by the same operations. The very same dia- 
grams which were used before may be taken to represent 
these operations. A man sells the income-stream ABCD 
(Fig. 6) and with the proceeds buys the stream EBD. 
The X' and X" are, as before, $100 and $105, but now 
tippear explicitly as differences in the value of two income- 
streams instead of direct loans and returns. 

§ 5 ^ 

In passing we may note that interest-taking cannot be 
IH^vented by prohibiting loan contracts. To forbid the 
particular form of sale called a loan contract would 
leave possible other forms of sale, and, as was shown 
01 The Nature of Capital and Income, the valuation of 
Bfvcry property-right involves interest. If the prohibition 
left individuals free to deal in bonds, it is clear that they 
nrould be still borrowing and lending, but under the name 
ixf ''sale" ; and if ''bonds" were tabooed, they could change 
the name to "preferred stock." It can scarcely be sup- 
posed that any prohibition of interest-taking would extend 
;o all bu3ring and selling; but as long as buying and selling 
if any kind were permitted, the virtual effect of lending and 
3orTOwing would be retained. The possessor of a forest 
if young trees, not being able to mortgage their future 
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return, and being in need of an income-atreani of a less 
deferred type than that receivable from the forest itself, 
would simply sell his forest and with the proceeds buy, say, 
a farm, with a uniform flow of income, or a mine with a 
decreasing one. On the other hand, the possessor of a 
capital which is depreciating, that is, which represents an. 
income-stream great now but steadily declining, and who 
is anxious to "save" instead of "spend," would sell his 
depreciating wealth and invrat the proceeds in such instru- 
ments as the forest already mentioned. 

It was in such a way, as for insttince by "rent purchase," 
that the medieval prohibitions of usmy were rendered 
nugatory. Practically, at the worst, the effect of restrictive 
laws is simply to hamper and make difiicult the finer ad- 
justments of the income-stream, compelling woidii-be bor- 
rowers to sell wealth yielding distant returns instead of 
mortgaging it, and would-be lenders to buy the same, 
instead of lending to the present owners. It is conceivable 
that " explicit " interest might disappear under such restric- 
tions, but "implicit" mtcrest would remain. The young 
forest sold for $10,000 would bear this price, as now, because 
it is the discounted value of the estimated future income; 
and the price of the farm bought for $10,000 would be de- 
termined in like manner. The rate of discount in the two 
cases must be the same, because, by buying and selUngi 
the various parties in the commimity adjust their rates 
of preference to a common level, — an implicit rate of in- 
terest thus lurking in every contract, though never specifi- 
cally appearing therein. Interest is too omnipresent a 
phenomenon to be eradicated by attacking any particular 
form; nor would any one imdertake it who perceived the 
substance as well as the form.* In substance, the rate of 
interest represents the terms on which the earlier and later 
elements of income-streams are exchangeable. 



'Cf. Fetter, Principle* of Eeonomiei, New York (CentuiyJ.J 
pp. 134, 135. 
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The fact that, through the loan market, the mar^nal 
rate of time-preference for each individual is made equal 
to the rate of interest, may be stated in another way, 
namely, that the total present desirabihty or utihty of the 
individual income-stream is made a maximum. For, con- 
sider again the individual who modifies his original fixed 
income-stream by borrowing imtil his rate of preference is 
brought into unison with the rate of interest. Hia rate of 
preference was at first 10 per cent. ; that is, in order to 
secure an addition of JlOO to his present income, he was 
willing to sacrifice $110 of next year's income. But he 
only needed to sacrifice $105 ; that is, he was enabled to get 
hia loan for less than he would have been willing to pay. 
He wfts therefore a gainer to the extent of the present de- 
arability of $5 of next year's income. The second $100 
borrowed was equivalent, in hia present estimation, to 
(108 of next year's income, and the same reasoning 
shows that, as he pays only $105, he saves $3 ; that is, he 
adds the present desirability of $3 due next year to the 
present " total desirability" or "total utility" of his ineome- 
stream. In like manner, each successive increment of loans 
^ds to his present total desirability, so long as he ia 
willing to pay more than $105 of next year's incotne for 
1100 of tliis year's income. But, as he proceeds, his gains 
and his eagerness diminish until they cease altogether. 
At, let us say, the fifth- instalment of $100, he finds himself 
barely willing to pay $105; his present total desirability 
is then a maximum, and any further loan would decrease 
it. A sixth $100, for instance, is worth in his estimation 
iesa than $105, say $104, and as, in the loan market, he 
would have to sacrifice $105 next year to secure it, the con- 
tracting of such a loan would mean a loss of desirability 
to the extent of $1 due in one year. Thus, by borrowing up 
ft the pomt where the rate of preference for present over 
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future inoome is equal to the rate of interest, the individual 
secures the greatest "total desirability." 

Similar reasoning, applied to the individual on the other 
Bide of the market, whose rate of preference is initially 
less than (he market rate of interest, will show that he also 
will maximize his present total desirability by lending up 
to the point where his rate of preference corresponds to the 
rate of interest. At the beginning, $100 this year has to 
him the same present desirability as $102 due one year 
hence, whereas in the market he may secure $105. It is 
then clear that by lending $100 he gains the present desira- 
bility of $3 due one year hence. By lending each successive 
$100 he will add something to his total present desirabilityr 
until his rate of preference for present over future income 
is raised to a level equal to that of the rate of interest. 
Beyond that point he would lose by further lending ; but 
at that point he will stop, and his present total desirability 
will therefore be a maximum. 



§7 



We are now in a position to give a preliminary answer 
to the question, What determines the rate of interest? 
Thus far we have regarded the individual only, and have 
seen that he conforms his rate of preference to the rate trf 
interest. For him the rate of interest is a relatively fixed 
fact, since his own time-preference and resulting action 
can affect it only infinitesimally. His rate of preference 
is the variable. In short, for him individually the rate of 
interest is cause, and the rate of preference, effect. For 
society as a whole, however, the order of cause and effect 
is reversed. This change is like the corresponding inversion 
of cause and effect in the theory of prices. Each individual 
regards the market price, say, of sugar, as fixed, and adjusts 
his marginal utility to it; whereas, for the entire group 
formmg the market, we know that the price of sugar is due 
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to its marginal utility to the consumer/ In the same way, 
while for the individual the rate of interest determines the 
rate of preference, \for society the rates of preference of 
the individuals determine the rate of interest. The rate { 
of interest is simply the rate of preference, upon which the J 
whole conmiunity may concur in order that the market | 
of loans may be exactly cleared. 

To put the matter in figures : if the rate of interest is 
set very hi^, say 20 per cent., there will be relatively 
few borrowers and many would-be lenders, so that the 
total extent to which would-be lenders are willing to 
reduce their income^treams for the present year for the 
sake of a much larger futiure income will be, say, 100 
million dollars; whereas, those who are willing to add to 
their present income at the high price of 20 per cent, 
mterest will borrow only, say, one million. Under such 
eonditions the demand for loans is far short of the supply 
and the rate of interest will therefore go down. At an 
interest rate of 10 per cent, the present year's income 
oflfered as loans may be 50 millions, and the amount which 
would be taken at that rate only 20 millions. There is 
still an excess of supply over demand, and interest must 
needs fall further. At 5 per cent, we may suppose the 
market cleared, borrowers and lenders being willing to take 
or ^ve respectively 30 millions. In like manner it can 
be shown that the rate would not fall below this, as in 
that case it would result in an excess of demand over 
supply and cause the rate to rise again. 

TIlus, the rate of interest is the common market rate of [ 
preference for present over future income, as determined by 
the supply and demand of present and futiure income. Those 
who, having a hi^ rate of preference, strive to acquire 
more present income at the cost of futiure income, tend to 
raise the rate of interest. These are the borrowers, the 

* See the author's " llathematical Investigations in the Theory 
of Value and Prices/' Traruaetiant of Connecticut Academy, New 
Haven, lSd2, p. 28. 
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spenders, the sellers of property yielding remote inoome, 
such as bonds and stocks. On the other hand, those who, 
having a low rate of preference, strive to acquire more 
future income at the cost of present income, tend to lower 
the rate of interest. These are the laidras, the savers, 
the investors. 

The mechanism just described will not only result in a 
rate which will clear the market for loans connecting the 
present with next year, but, applied to exchanges between 
the present and the remoter future, it will make similar 
adjustments. While some individuals may wish to ex- 
change this year's income for next year's, others wish to 
exchange this year's income for that of the yW after next, 
or for a portion of several years' future incomes. Hie 
rates of interest for these various periods are so adjusted 
as to clear the market for all the periods of time for which 
contracts are made. 

If we retain our original assumption that every man is 
initially endowed with a fixed and certain inoome-etieam 
which, by borrowing and laiding, can be fredy bou^t and 
sold and thereby redistributed in time, the foregoing dis- 
cussion gives us a complete theory of the causes which 
determine the rate of interest, or rather, the rales of interest 
for various time-periods. Theae rates of interest would, 
under these circumstances, be fully determined by the fol- 
lowing four conditions, to which all the magnitudes in the 
prohtan of interest must conform : — 

(1) Thid rate of time-preferoice of each individual for 
present inc<Hne, as compued with ronoter income, depends 
upon the diaiaeter of his income-stream, as finally modified 
and detonnined by the veiy act of borrowing or lending, 
buying or selling. 

(2) T%rou^ the variations in the income-stream pro- 
duced by loans or sales, the rates of prefermce for all 
individuab in the market are brought into equality with 
each other and with the market rate of interest. 

lliis concfitioQ is equivalent to another; namely, that 
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each individual exchanges present agpinst future income j^ 
or vice versa, at the market rate of interest up to the 

point of rngximim dmcffbi^. 

(3) llie market rate of interest will be such as will just 
dear the market i namely^ will make the loans and borrow- 
ings cancel each other for each period of time. 

(4) All loans are repaid with interest ; that is, the present 
value of the payments, reckoned at the time of contract, 
equals the present value of the repayments. More gener- 
ally, the modifications or departures from a person's origi- 
nal income-stream effected by bu3ring and selling are such 
that the algebraic sum of their present values is zero. 

Tliese four conditions not only determine the rate of 
interest, but determine also all the other variable elements 
which enter into the problem ; namely, the individual rates 
of preference (equal to the rate of mterest) and the 
amoxmts which are borrowed and lent. 

Tlie formulation of these four determining conditions 
constitutes our first approximation to the theory of interest. 
Hie suflSciency of the four conditions and their coordination 
may be made clear by means of the mathematical statement 
contained in the Appendix to this chapter. 
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PART in. Second and Third Approximations 

Chapter VIIL ^ Second Approximation to the theory of 

INTEREST (assuming INCOME FLEXIBLE) 

Chapter IX. Classes of Options 

Chapter X.^ Invention ^vt^ 

Chapter XL v Third Approximation to the theory of 

INTEREST (assuming INCOME UNCERTAIN) 



CHAPTER Vin 

fi^econd apfroxdfation to the theory op interest 

(assuming income flexible) 

§1 

Hitherto we have assumed that the mcome-stream 

flo\nng from any given article of capital is both fixed and 

^^ertain. We now abandon the first part of this hypothesis. 

Still assuming that all income-streams are certain, that is, 

^^«tn be definitely foreseen, we now introduce the hypothesis 

*hat they are not fixed, but Jerible ; that is, that the owner 

^f any capital-wealth or capital-property is not restricted 

te a single use to which he may put it, but has open to his 

^oice several diflferent uses, eadi of which constitutes a 

^parate optional income-stream. 

For instance, the owner of land may use it in more 
than one way. He may use it to grow crops, graze animals, 
plant forests, extract minerals, support buildings, or for 
pther purposes. Again, the owner of a building may use 
rt for office purposes, for apartments, or for stores. Most 
^w materials can be used for any one of a number of pur- 
Poses. Iron may be wrought into steel rails or into ma- 
chinery, implements, tools, armor for ships, or girders for 
buildings. A derrick may be used for quarrying stone, 
building a house, or imloading a boat. A ship may be used 
to carry any sort of cargo, and over any one of numerous 
Cerent routes. Hammers, saws, nails, and other tools 
^y be used in almost numberless ways. 

Perhaps the most adaptable of all instruments of wealth 
^ man himself. He may l^e^^imply a passive en j oyer or 
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" tmuf onoer " * of the services of other wealth, aad aa aoA 
dcnre im Batisfactions in sensual, esthetic, iateOeetml, or 
spiritual ways ; or, he may also be ao acUve prodaoer. aod i 
tM mich perform physical or mental work. If his work is | 
physical, it may consist in anything from wielding a pick 
and nliovt;! lo the deft manipulation of the inatimnents I 
employed in the jeweler's art. If his work is mental, he j 
may bo a bookkenper, clerk, superintendent, directiw, law- I 
yer, physician, editor, teacher, or scientbt. 

In consequence of such a range of choice, the same set at 
productive iii»<f ruments may result in very different iDcame- 
ntroams. Their energies may be directed at will to pro- 
duoo cheap frame houses or durable stone ones ; to equip 
a city with horse cars, trolleys, or underground rapid 
trannit; to secure an income-stream which shall consist 
largely of the plea^iiures of the table, or of the amusements of 
tho tlioatcr, or of the gratification of Bocial vanities, — in. ' 
■liort, to N'loct one particular income-stream out of ^ 
IhoURiuul jxiasiMe incorae-strearas differing in size, compo — 
slUun, and timtsshape, as well as in probability, though iix 
thin clutptor the element of uncertainty is supposed absent. 

Owing to this great mnge of choice, the owner of capital 
itiiiy moilify tfie income-stream he derives from it, no( 
tilm]>ly by the devices of borrowing and lending or of sell- 
ing And buying, but also by changing the use or employ- 
iiiriit to whiclx his capttAl is put. It should be noted, 
how«>\Tr. thHt tlib thir^ method of modifying an income- 
»tnam lt«U>' inclu^W the other two. Just as buying 
ittd wUIilfL virtually indu^ borrowing and lending, so the 
«hU9» ftom one u» of capital to another may be said to 
tnoltHW buying ttd mHw^ and dterefore also to include 
Kimtwiiy: wmI Iwitlhn 1^ is erident if we consider that i 
om nwtVx) of imfifoyiBi! capital ia to sell it. In fact, a 
HMntMM ivigonb hiimetf as "uaaig** Ui stock in the ex- 
«k«tv«> •»!» i^ w^linic it. 

lUi iMrth»l of moiifpDc tk» BBOB^i 
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a general one. But, while it includes the other methods, 
it Includes much else so different from the methods of 
borrowing and lending or buying and selling that we shall 
need to distinguish the new method from the old. There 
are two principal reasons for keeping the new method 
separate. First, the former and narrower methods of 
modifying income-streams cannot be applied to society as 
a whole. Society as a whole cannot borrow and lend, nor 
buy and sell ; and yet it can radically change the character 
of its income-stream by changing the employment of its 
capital. Secondly, when borrowing and lending or ordi- 
nary buying and selling are employed to modify an 
income-stream, the present values of the original in- 
come-stream and of the modified income-stream are the 
game. But when an income-stream is modified by a 
change in the use of the capital yielding it, its present 
value may not remain the same. 



Tie choice among the various optional income-streams 
wfflfall on the one which has the niaximum desirability. As 
uiaig income-streams of different sizes but alike in com- 
pcdtion and time-shape, the most desirable will of course 
be the largest ; as among income-streams of different com< 
position but alike in other respects, the most desirable will be 
that in which the mai^nal desirabilities of the different con- 
stitum ts are proportional to their several prices, in accordance 
with a fundamental principle in the theory of prices ; finally, 
as among income-streams differing in time-shape, the most 
desirable is found in accordance with the principles which 
govern the rate of interest. It is therefore with the differ- 
ences in time-shape that we are here chiefly concerned. 

To illustrate these differences, let us suppose an individual 
posessed of a piece of land almost equally good for lumber- 
ing, farming, or mining. He thus has the option of using 
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it in any <Hie of three different ways: (1) in bnmng 
which, let us say, wiU give him a regular and indefinite 
sucoesaon of crops with an income-stream of the type A m 
figure 15; (2) for forest purposes, with Terr rii^t retmni 
for the first few decades, and larger retmns in tibe fatm^ 
as indicated by the curve B; (3) for mining puipoBB , m 
which case we shall suppose that, as the mining plant b 
already set up and the richest ore lies doee to Hie sorfMi^ 
the income is greatest for the eariy years and Ifaemitar 
gradually decreases until the mine is eidiausled. This b 
shown by curve C. What are the principles upon idiidi 
the owner of the land chooses among these three income- 
streams? 




B 

riG. 15. 

We diall suppose, as heretofore, that there is a umfonn 
rate of int^ftest. and that anv individual is free ettha to 
borrow or lend at that rate to any required amount. 
Under this hypothesis the choice among the options will 
simply depend on the one which ghres the maximum 
present vsdue. reckoned at the market rate of interest 
Tlius. if the use of the land for forestry purposes yidds the 
following sums: hto for the first two 3rears, $300 for the 
third. m> for the fourth, $300 for the fifti^ and $500 
thweafter forever. — then the value of the land, if the rate 
of intef^est is 5 per cent.. viU he S^S30. If the land is used 
for mixung purpj^es. it will yield an income«tream of 
quite a different character, let u? say. as follows: $3000 
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the first year, J1800 the second, $1600 the third, and bo 
on diminiBhing annually by $200 to the point of exhaustion, 
ITie present value of these sums is $9110. If, finally, tiie 
land is used for farming purposes and yields a net income 
of $450 a year perpetually, the present value will be $9000. 
Under these conditions the choice wiU evidently fall on the 
Oiining use, because, for mining purposes, the land is worth 
S9110, which is greater than $8820, its value for forestry 
purposes, and than $9000, its value for farming purposes. 
The particular income-stream selected will leave its im- 
press on the time-shape of the total income-stream of the 
individual who owns it. For, as was seen in The Nature 
o/ Capital and Income,^ the total final income-stream of 
any individual is simply the sum of the incomes flowing 
from all the articles of property belonging to liim. Henee, 
if one selects the mining use for his land, whereby the 

i income-stream gradually decreases, its tendency will be 
to produce a similar decrease in the total income-stream 
poBBfssed by the individual. This tendency may, of course, 
be counteracted by some opposing tendency, but will have 
tuQ eway if the income from all other capital than the 
land remains the same in value and time-shape. 

It is true that the income from the mine is not final 
enjoyable income, but consists of "interactions," But 
these interactions are readily transformed, through a chain 
of credits and debits, into final enjoyable income. The 
ore of the mine is exchanged for money, and the money 
^t for enjoyable services or for commodities which soon 
jield enjoyable services, so that the "enjoyable" income 
fdlows closely behind the "intermediate" income from the 
mine, and almost exactly copies it in time-shape.' 

§3 
Yet the possessor of the mine is not compelled to copy in 
Ua final enjoyable income the mme's fluctuations of natural 

, 'Qiaps, VII-X, XVII. 
^^Bm Tk» NoXuTt ol Capital and Income, Oiiapa. VIXI, IX, XVII. 
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income. He may, for instance, prefer as his model an even 
flow of income such as he could get from the farm-use of 
his land. He will not, however, on that account choose 
this farm-use in preference to the mining-use; for the min- 
mg-use has the larger present value, and the undesirable 
time-shape of its income-stream can be remedied by the 
methods explained in the previous chapter, — by lendtTig 
at interest the proceeds of Us earUer output and postponing 
enjoyable income to later years; or, more generally, by 
buying with the early proceeds such property as will 
yield returns at such future times as are most deared, — 
in short, by "investing" instead of "spending." ' The 
difference is merely tluit if he "spends" the yield from his 
mine, he is exchanging it for property from which enjoy- 
able income comes promptly, whereas if he "invests," he 
is exchanging it for property from which enjoyable income 
comes more tardily. If he "spends" the mine's income 
as fast as he receives it, for food, clothing, shelter, travel, 
amusements, his "enjoyable" income simply shadows th& 
" intermediate" income from the mine; but if he "invests" 
the mine's income in more durable forms, such as furniture, 
or still better, dwellings, or stocks and bonds, his enjoy- 
able income lags further behind the income from the mine 
on which it depends, and by proper manipulation can be 
distributed in time in any desired manner, — for instance, 
evenly, as above supposed. 

Since the mining-use has the higher present value, there 
is an advantage in selecting it rather than the farm-uae 
which has the more desirable time-shape; for after the 
mining income is converted into the same time-shape as 
the farming mcome, it will be greater in magnitude, in the 
ratio of their present values,' 9110:9000. 

' See Chap, VII, i 4. 

' This is evident from the principles expUiaed in The Nature o] Cap- 
ilal and Ineom, Chap. XIII; (or the mining iuoome, after conversion 
by investment at 5 per cent., will still have the aame present value, 
99110, and the even income of which this is present value ia at 5 per 
cent, $456.50, instead of the 9450 which the fann-use yields. The 
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Again, it may be that the mine owner prefers, not a 
steady, but an ascending income-stream, and as in the case 
just considered, he may secure such an income by modify- 
ing the income by means of properly graduated investments 
3f the early parts of the mine's income. He can secure, if 
he likes, exactly the same time-shape as though he had 
shosen the forestry use, with the advantage that his income 
wfH be larger. Thus, he may invest all of his first two years' 
income of $2000 and $1800 respectively, $1290 in the third 
fear, $987 in the fourth year, and so on, reducing his 
annual investments by the proper gradations ; and, proceed- 
ing at the proper time to "realize" on these investments, 
he may obtain, as the final result of these operations, 
an income of precisely the same time-shape as that which 
he would have obtained from the forestry use. But the 
me of the income will be larger in the ratio of the present 
values of the mining and forestry income-streams, 9110: 
8820. The following table exhibits these operations : — 











As AGAINST 




Recbiyxb 
FROM Minks 


From which 
HE Inyxbts 


So THAT 

HiH Income 

IS 


WHAT THE 

Forest Use 

would have 

Yielded 


Ist year 


2000 


2000 


000 


000 


2d year 


1800 


1800 


000 


000 


3d year 


1600 


1290 


310 


300 


4th year 


1400 


987 


413 


400 


5th year 


1200 


684 


516 


500 


6th year 


1000 


484 


516 


500 


7th year 


800 


284 


516 


500 


8th year 


600 


84 


516 


500 


9th year 


400 


-116 


516 


500 


10th year 


200 


-316 


516 


500 



mine owner needs simply to invest annually the excess of his income 
above #455.50; namely, 91544.50 in the first year, 91344.50 in the 
aeocmd year, etc. When the ninth year is reached the investment 
eeaaea, for the mine then yields only 9400. This is then eked out 
by $55.50 from the amounts previously invested, and the same 
methoda are pursued thereafter. 



m 
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Since any time-shape may be transformed into any other 
DO one need be deterred from selecting an income becaus^s 
of ita time-shape, but may choose it exclusively on tli^ai 
basis of maximum present value. On the other hand^^ 
were it not for the possibility of modifying the time-shap^ 
of hia income-stream by borrowing and lending or buying 
and Gelling, the land owner would not feel free to choosy 
the one from among the three optional employmentB of 
his land which possessed the highest value, but might be 
forced to take one of the others. We assume in this 
chapter that, after the most valuable option has been 
chosen, it is possiiile to borrow and lend or to buy and 
sell ad lihilum. It will then happen tliat his income aa 
finally transformed will be larger than it could have been 




if he had chosen some other use which afforded that i 
time-shape. 

To illustrate this by a diagram, let AB and A'W in Figure 
16 be alternative income-streams, of which the descending 
income-stream AB has a larger present value than the as- 
cending income-stream A'S'. The choice will then fall on 
AB, even though the individual prefers the time-shape of 
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the other incomeHstream A'W. He will then lend some of 
the early receipts from the income-stream AB and receive 
back some of the later, converting his income AB of imde- 
airable shape into the income-stream A^£^ which has 
the desired shape. Consequently this final income A^£^ 
combines the virtues of both the original alternative incomes 
LB and of A'W ; it possesses the superior shape of A'B' 
and the superior present worth of AB. As compared with 
A!B^ it has the same shape but a greater size. 

We see, then, that the capitalist reaches his final income 
^ro^gh^e cooperation of two separate kinds of choice of 
incomes, — first, the choice of the income-stream which 
has the highest present value, and second, the choice among 
Sffefent possible modifications of this income-stream by 
borrowing and lending or buying and setting. These two \ 
kinds of choice are distinguished from each other by the 
fact that the first is a selection among optional incomes of 
afferent market vahies, and the second is a selection among \ 
optional incomes of the same market value. ^ 

§4 

Since this double choice, when it is made, results in a 
perfectly definite income-stream, it might seem that the 
situation does not materially differ from the case of a rigid 
income-stream discussed m the precedmg chapter. But 
the two cases differ materially; for in the present case of 
optional income-streams, the particular choice depends 
t^Mm the rate of interest. A change in that rate may shift 
the choice of maximum present value to some other alter- 
native. Thus, in the example cited, if the rate of interest 
ehould be 4 J per cent, instead of 5 per cent., the order of 
dioice would be changed. The value of the land for fores- 
try use would be $9920, for farming use, $10,000, and for 
mining use, $9280. The farming use would now be the best 
idioice. Again, if the rate of interest should be 4 per cent, 
instead of 4^ per cent., the present value of the use of the 
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land for forest purposes would be $11,300, for fanning 
purposes, $11,250, and for mining purposes, $9450. In 
this case the forestry use would be diosen. We see, then, 
that it pays best to employ the land for mining if the rate 
of interest is 5 per cent., for farming if it is 4} per cent., 
and for forestry if it is 4 per cent. 

The various options open to the owner of the land at 
different rates of interest are summarized in the following 
table : — 



OmoNAL Vnm 


Prbsknt Vax^ub at 


«% 


4J% 


4% 


For foivatry . . , 
For farming . . . 
FormminK* . . . 


8,820 
9,000 
9,110 


9,920 

10,000 

9,280 


11,^00 

11,250 

9,450 



Tl^ua a change in the rate of interest results in a change 
in ih» choice of income-stiieams. A^higjh rate of intcpert. 
iirin mc^Hura^sc invcistineiit in the quickiy returni ng in- 
ci>nH>e^ ^'hoiw^ a low mte of interest will aioourage invest- \ 
\\\mX in incoiXKt^ which yield distant returns. As the huorJ 
IMW n\ai\ )>ul$ it, when interact is hi^ he can less afford 
to wait Kw a rcuHMe ivtum hwausiL^ he wiD *'lose so much 

An inv^^tiW will. xhc^c«e. make Terr differmt choices 
aeeofv&V!: ^ iatei>K4 if^ a: one nue or anothtf . Gonae- 
^)MMl^ the exfe«eKKv o« vXMional x»k^ of capital introdaees 
a view v^Krisji)^ bu> the :Yv>!S)erj: oe i&ienKt«<ietienDiDatioiL 
IV the hiK^xkh^ the r%:e oc irteoKS win dHcrmine the 
<K>ikV ai*,ve^ h» x>fe>5x\i''jC »xtr:>e^-«r«si?: bat for sodrty, 
the oe*,^ ^^e xnA^.iJe ar),l eSfC5 i? r^vifcs^. — tJ»t rate of In- 
lecv^ >fc^ V fe*',^^'^: S- 4Sf ^.\i<c«skV rf d^ opdbos. 
"?V t».v ^>i^ i:l^,;3l^£^v i^ :is> :>crvvt!e .x ^ rrasecit dbapter. 
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§5 

At first sight it may appear that we are reasoning in a 
drde : the rate of interest depends on individual rates of 
preference; the rates of preference depend on the time- 
shapes of individual income-streams; and the choice of 
these time-shapes of income-streams depend, we have just 
seen, on the rate of interest itself. 

It is perfectly true that the rate of interest depends 
on a series of factors which finally depend on the rate of 
interest. Yet this series is not the vicious circle it seems, 
for the last step is not the inverse of the first. 

To distinguish between a true and a seeming example 
of a circular dependence we may contrast the following two 
simple problems: We wish to find the height of a father 
who is known to be three times as tall as his child. To 
solve this we need to know something about the height of 
the child. If we are told that the child's height diflfers 
from his father's by tmce itself, the problem is circular 
and insoluble, for the last step is reducible to the first, being 
merely a concealed inversion of it. The problem essen- 
tially states that the father's height is three times the 
child's and the child's one third of the father's, — an ob- 
vious circle. But if the dependence of the father's height 
on the child's were essentially different from that of the 
child's on its father's, there would be no circle. Thua, 
suppose as before that the father is three times as tall as 
the child, but that the child's height differs from the 
father's by four times the child's, less four feet. This 
wunds as circular as the first problem, — the father's 
hdght is expressed in terms of the child's, and the child's in 
t&naaa of the father's; but here the second expresdon is not 
reducible to the first. The heights are entirely determinate, 
that of the father being six feet and that of the child, two. 
Hie mere fact that each of these magnitudes is specified in 
terms of the other does not constitute a vicious circle. 
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The same is true in our present problem. Real examples 
of circular reasoning in the theory of interest are common 
enougliiandmanyof them have, in fact, been noted in earlier 
chapters, but the dependence above stated, of interest on the 
range of options and of the choice among those options on 
interest, is not a case in point. The logical principle holds 
true that any problem is determinate if only there are as 
many determining conditions as there are unknown quan- 
tities; it ia only necessary that those conditions shall be 
"independent"; in other words, that no one shall be 
derivable from tlie others. That this is mathematically 
the case under om- present hypothesis is shown fully in 
the Appendix to this chapter. For our present purpose we 
need only present the matter to the reader's ima^nation by 
a series of successive approximations. 

To find out the rate of interest on which the market will 
finally settle, let us try successively a number of different 
rates. First, suppose a rate of 5 per cent. This rate will 
determine the choice of income-streams for each individual. 
The landowner formerly supposed will, as we have seen, 
choose the mining-use. Every other individual in the 
market, in like manner, will select that particular use for 
hie capital which will give him the maximum present worth. 
With these choices made, the different imlividuals will then 
enter the market of loans or sales, desiring to modify the 
time-shapes of their income-streams to suit their particular 
de^res. The amount which the would-be lenders are will- 
ing to lend at 5 per cent, out of this year's instalment of 
their chosen income-stream will be perfectly definite, and 
likewise the amotmt which the would-be borrowers are 
willing to take. This we saw in the preceding chapter. In 
other words, the demand and supply of loans for the present 
year for the fp'twi rale of interest, 5 per cent., will be definite 
quantities. Should it happen that the demand for loans 
is less tlian the supply, it follows that 5 per cent, c 
be the correct solution of the rate of interest, for it i 
hi^ to clear the market. 
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In thai case, let us suppose a rate of 4 per cent. Follow- 
ing the same reasoning as before, we find that the landowner 
will now select the forestry use for his land. Other capital- 
ists will select likewise their definite income-streams, and 
on the basis of these income-streams there will be the con- 
sequent desire to borrow and lend. Should it then happen 
that the demand and supply of loans, on the basis of 4 
per cent., are not equal, but that this time the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply, it is a proof that not 4 per cent, is the true 
solution, but some higher rate. By again changing our 
trial rate back toward 5 per cent, we may evidently i;each 
some intermediate point, let us say 4^ per cent., ai which 
rate not only will aU individiuUs choose definite income- 
streamSf but also^ at the same time, the demand and supply 
of loans engendered by these income-streams will eoxuMy 
dear the market. 

The introduction, therefore, of flexibility into our in- 
come-stream still leaves the problem of interest entirely 
determinate. Though the income-streams are now a mat- 
ter of choice, there is one definite choice corresponding 
to each rate of interest. The particular rate of interest 
wh|f>>i will aaIya the problem is that which will both deter- 
mine the choice among income-streams differing in present 
value, and also bring it about that individual departures 
from such income-streams shall mutually cancel each other, 
— in other words, that the markets for loans and sales 
shall be cleared. 

§6 

For the determination of the rate of interest we have 
therefore to modify the various conditions as given in the 
previous chapter. The modifications which are introduced 
are, (1) that in place of the single fixed income-stream 
formerly assumed, there now exists a given range of choice 
between different income-«treams ; and (2) that whereas 
formerly the individual had no dioice of income-streams, 
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he now chooses out of those avMlable the one which pos- 
sesses the maxunum present value. We therefore ha^ ax 
conditions determining the rate of interest, as follows: 

(1) There exists for each individual a given series of 
possible income-streams among which he may choose; 

(2) Each individual's preference rate depends upon hia 
income-stream, — its size, shape, composition, and proba- 
bility; (3) The rates of preference of different individtiala 
must be equal to each other and to the rate of interest in 
the market ; (4) Out of all available income-streams, that 
one is selected which has the maximum present value for 
the rate of interest finally determined ; (5) The rate of in- 
terest must be such as will equalize supply and demand, or 
eJcactly clear the market ; (6) The additions to and deduc- 
tions from each income-stream, brought about by borrowing 
and lending or buying and selling, must be such that their 
net present value is zero. 

As to the first condition, viz., the existence of a range of 
choice, it is worth noting that some of the optional income- 
streams would never be chosen under any circumstances. 
These are the income-streams the present value of which 
could not be the maximum, no matter what the rate of 
interest might be. We have seen that the land, in our 
example, would be most profitably employed for fanning, 
for mining, or for forestry, according to the rate of interest. 
But it would not be employed, let us say, for a quany, no 
matter what might be the rate of interest. The optional 
uses which are thus out of the question may be called 
inelu;ibU. We need connder only the elig3)le options. 
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Ibe mx conditions for determimng interest just enu- 
merated differ from those given in the preceding chapUs' 
chiefly by the introduction of number four, — that the use 
of capital which yields the maximum present value will 
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Ttis additional condition is of so much impor- 
tance that it should be restated in two other forma. 

To iUustrat« these, let us recur to the example of the 
land, which could be used in any one of three ways. We 
found that when the rate of interest was 4 per cent., the 
use chosen would be forestry, as this possessed the greatest 
present value. If we now compare, year by year, the in- 
come from the land when used for forestry purposes with 
the income which it might have yielded if used in one of 
the other ways, — as farming, — we shall see that in some 
years there is an excess in favor of the forest use, and in 
otHer yeara a deficiency, as shown in the following table : — 





AnNUAI, VAI.DB or UBBB KIR 


Favoh or 

Fouhst Ubi 




FOBKBTRT 


Fakminq 


I-Mt year 

^:ad year 

^W year . . . . . 

-^ilhyear 

^3th year 

^tb year 

"Sthyear 

«thyear 

^thyear 

^■^Cthyear 

■^*- 1th year 

^^3ach year after . . . 


300 
400 
500 
500 
500 
600 
500 
500 
500 
600 


450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
450 
460 
450 
450 
450 
450 


-450 
-450 
-150 
-50 
+50 
+50 
+ 50 
+ 50 
+ 50 
+ 50 
+ 50 
+ 50 



Here we see that for the first four years there is a com- 
■parative disadvantage or sacrifice (amounting to $450, $450, 
3150, $50 in successive years) from the use of the land for 
purposes as compared with farm uses, but that this 
;^Badvantage is made up later by an advantage or return of 
ISO per annum. If we now take the total present value, 
at 4 per cent., of the deficiencies marked with a minus sign, 
we shall obtain $1024, whereas the present value of the 
(continuing in perpetuity), indicated by a positive 
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sign, will be $1070. Thus the present value (rf the ggin^ 
exceeds the present value of the sacrifices by the differeno^ 
between $1070 and $1024. In other words, as reckoned i 
present estimation, the gsina outweigh the sacrifices. W< 
may say, therefore, that, the rate of interest being 4 pe 
cent., forestry is preferable to farming because of 
surplus of advantages over disadvantages reckoned 
present value. But if the rate of interest were 4i 
cent, we should find the present value of the 
to be $1017, and the present value of the guns, $930:. 
showing a preponderance of the sacrifices. That is, 
the rate of interest is 4^ per cent., the sacrifice in jmn, 
the land for forestry rather than mining outweighs 
gains. The land would, tl^erefore, in that case, not be 
for forestry purposes. 

The general principle is, therefore, that out of the 
income-streams at the disposal of the capitalist, he ch( 
the most advantageous, or, more fuUy expressed, 
one which, compaied with any other, offers 
which, reckoned in present estimation at the given rate oi 
interest, outweigh the disadvantages ; and this is evidently 
merely a new formulation of the original principle that the 
use chosen will be that which has the maximum present 
value at the given rate of interest. 

§ 8 

There is yet a third method of stating this principle. 
This method may also best be shown by an example. We 
have seen in the previous illustration that if the rate of 
interest is 4 per cent., the net advantage is in favor of the 
forest use ; and if the rate of interest is 4^ per cent., the 
advantage is in favor of the farming use. It is evident 
that at some intermediate rate of interest the comparative 
advantages of the two uses would be equal. This inter- 
mediate rate is approximately 4.2 per cent. To show the 
nature and importance of such an equalizing rate, we may 
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vary the example ^ven to the f ollowmg sunple illustra- 
tion: — 





Aimi7AL Valus of Uses for 


DlFFKRlCNCE IN 








Favob of 
Forestry 




FORBSTBT 


Farmino 


let year 


000 


100 


-100 


2d year 


210 


100 


+ 110 


dd year 


100 


100 


000 


4th year 


100 


100 


000 


£ach subsequent year 


100 


100 


000 



In this case the equalizing rate is 10 per cent. If the two 
income-streams be both discounted at 9 per cent., the for- 
estry use will have the greater present value, $1112; as 
against $1111 for the farming use. If 11 per cent, is used, 
the scales are turned and the farming use is the more valu- 
able, being worth $909, as against $908 for the forestry. 
At the intermediate rate of 10 per cent., the two uses are 
equivalent in present value, both being worth exactly 
SIOOO. Since 10 per cent, is the rate which equalizes the 
advantages and disadvantages of the two alternatives in 
present value, it is the rate at which the third column in 
the table will have a present value of zero. Again, it is 
the rate which the $110 yields on the —$100, or the rate 
"realized" to the investor who, by choosing the forestry 
use, relatively sacrifices $100 this year, but obtains a com- 
pensating return of $110 next year. Such a rate is therefore 
called the rate of retvm on sacrifice. These terms are ap- 
plied exclusively to the comparative merits of two alter- 
native income-streams. By "sacrifice" is meant the com- 
parative loss from one's income-stream at first, caused by 
substituting one use of capital for another ; and by " return " 
is meant the comparative gain which later accrues by rea- 
son of this same substitution. 

To return to the original example and the table in 
§ 7, the equalizing rate was 4.2 per cent. This was the 
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rate of return on sacrifice of the forestry use when com- 
pared with the farming use. It is the rate which makes 
the series of future returns, $50, J50, etc., inclefiaitely, 
equivalent in present value to tlie first sacrificeB, $450, 
1450, $150, and $50. It follows • that if the latter series of 
sums were successively deposited at 4.2 per cent, in a sav- 
ings bank, they would "earn" for the depositor the former 
series of sums. In short, 4.2 per cent, is the rate which an 
investor "realizes" who in the first four years sacrifices suc- 
cessively $450, $450, $150, and $50, and receives as return 
in succeeding years, $50, $50, etc. In general, the rate of 
return on sacrifice is a supposed rate of interest which 
will make equal the present values of the "sacrifices" 
and " returns " involved in comparing one optional 
income-stream with another. It is not, of course, to be 
confused with the actual rate of interest. 

Now if the actual rate of interest is 4 per cent., while 
the rate of return on sacrifice which would be realized by 
choosing the forestry rather than the farming use is 4.2 
per cent, , it would evidently be profitable to choose forestry. 
As the investor might put it, he would be getting more than 
the market rate, — getting 4.2 per cent, instead of 4 per 
cent. If, however, the rate of interest in the market ia 
4,5 per cent., it would not pay to choose the forestry use, 
for to do so would, comparatively to the fanning use, re- 
turn only 4.2 per cent. In this case the prospective 
investor would evidently prefer to choose the fanning uae, 
and then lend his money at 4.5 per cent. Recurring to the 
former table, we see that had he chosen the forest use 
instead of the farming use he would have sacrificed during 
the first four years successively $450, $450, $150, and $50, 
He may, if he Ukes, put these very sums at interest in 
a savings bank and make 4.5 per cent, upon them, whereas, 
had he chosen the forest use, he would have received only 
4,2 per cent. In other words, when a man can invest at 
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4.5 per cent, by lending, he will not invest at 4.2 per cent. 
by choosing forestry rather than farming. 

Out of all possible employments of his capital, the 
capitalist will choose that one which, compared with any 
other, has advantages worth the disadvantages, — returns 
worth the sacrifices. This means that the rate of return 
on sacrifice vriU exceed the rate of interest. 

In case the advantages precede the disadvantages, as 
when the merits of the mining use are compared with those 
of the farming use, the proposition must be reversed, as 
follows : The earlier advantage will be chosen only in case 
the rate of later sacrifice on present return is less than the 
rate of interest. In such a case it would be more conven- 
ient, in comparing the two uses, to regard them in the 
opposite order, that is from the point of view of the 
advantages, not of the mining use over the farming use, 
but of the farming use over the mining use. This will 
make the sacrifices precede the returns. As long as the 
sacrifices always precede the returns, we need only to con* 
fideat whether or not the rate of return on sacrifice exceeds 
the rate of interest. If it does,] the optional income- 
stream which, compared with another, yields such return 
on sacrifice will be chosen in preference ; otherwise it will 
be rejected.^ 

* Of ooune it is possible to have two altemative uses so related 
that the sacrifices are not grouped together in one mass and the re- 
tains in another, but are intermingled. Thus, the first few years 
may offer advantages, the following, disadvantages, those following 
still later, advantages, and so on in altematiog succession. In such 
a case, if the market rate of interest is 4 per cent, and the rate which 
equalises the gains and sacrifices is 4.2 per cent., in order to decide 
which of the optional income-streams ought to be chosen, it would 
be necessary to consider the effect of a slight variation from the 4.2 
per cent, rate used in discounting the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages. Let the rate change from 4.2 per cent, to 4.1 per 
cent., %je. toward the actual rate 4 per cent. If the effect of such a 
change is to make the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, in 
p re s en t vahie, it is a proof that the income-stream possessing these 
advantages and disadvantages is preferable to the one being com- 
pared with it. In such a case it is much more convenient not to 
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■Rie condition, therefore, determining the choice between 
options may be stated in any one of three wsys, namely: 
(1) Out of all options that one is selected which has the 
maximum present value, reckoned at the market rate of 
interest; (2) Out of all options that one is selected of 
which the advantages over any other outweigh, in present 
value, its disadvantages, when both are discounted at the 
market rate of interest ; (3) Out of all options that one is 
selected which, compared with any other option, >'ield8 a-^ 
rate of return on sacrifice greater than the rate of iottfut. 



§9 



Let us now apply the third mode of statement to the case 
in which the range of choice ia not confined to a few options, 
but extends to an infinite number. TTiis case is really 
more like the facts of life than the imaginary case of a few 
options, such as the farming, mining, or forestry uses of 
land. As a matter of fact, each of these is not a single use, 
but a whole group of optional uses, "nius, tlie farmer may 
cultivate his farm with any degree of intensity; and for 
each particular degree of intensity he will have a different 
income-stream. He may, for instance, invest $100 worth 
of labor in the present, in order that in six montha he 
may have a larger income than otherwise, by $200. If tiie 
rate of interest is 4 per cent, (reckoned Bemi-annually), he 
would evidently prefer this option ; for it diminishes hia 
present income by $100 and increases his income ^x months 
later by $200, being 100 per cent, in six months, whereaa the 
interest for that time is only 2 per cent. Another course 
would be to invest, not $100, but $200, in present cultiva- 
tion. The extra $100 would add to his returns in a half- 
year's time something less than the $200 yielded on his 

consider at all anjr equoliiing rale, such as 4.2 per cent., but to recur 
to one of the preceding methods. In practice, however, miol] 
plexitjes aeldom or cover nriaa. 
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first JlOO, let us say 8150. This also would be a good in- 
vestment, yielding him 50 per cent, return when the rate 
of interest is 2 per cent. And so each successive choice, 
compared with its predecessor, shows a law of decreasing 
T^ums for additional sacrifice. Thus, if he invests, not 
1200, but $300, the third $100 thus sacrificed will add to 
his returns in six months, let us say $120. Here is a gain 
of 20 per cent., whereas the rate of interest is only 2 per cent. 
As another option, he may sacrifice a fourth $100 for the 
sake of a return of an additional $110; in like manner he 
may sacrifice a fifth $100 for the return of an additional 
(105; a sixth $100 for an additional $103; a seventh $100 
for $102. Thus far, each succes.sive option is preferred 
to its predecessor; for, as compared with its predecessor, 
each option yields more than 2 per cent., which is the rate 
of interest for six months. The next option is to sacrifice 
ao eiglith $100 for au additional $101 iu six months. 
Evidently, it will not be to the farmer's interest to take 
this last step ; he will stop at the previous step, at which 
he gets a 2 per cent, return on the last sacrifice of $100. 
As we saw in the preceding section, each successive option 
is chosen as long as the rate of return on sacrifice of that 
option, compared with the previous option, is greater than 
the rate of interest, and that use is rejected at which the 
rale of return on sacrifice becomes less than the rate of in- 
terest. The intensiveness of his farming is thus deter- 
niined by the rate of interest. He chooses that degree of 
intensiveness which gives his income-stream the maximum 
present value. — which is the same thing as choosing that 
iJ^ee at which the rate of return on sacrifice is equal 
to the rate of mterest. 

The various possible income-streams are represented in 
''^'gUre 17. Income-stream A is large for the first six 
""cuaths, and for the second six months very small. The 
"^^Sit income-stream B is $100 smaller than A for the 
fif^t six months, and $200 larger for the last six months. 
JuB other options are also indicated. Income-stream H is 
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§ 10 

We have intaroduced a new magnitude into our discus- 
aon ; namely, the rate of return on sacrifice^ and especially 
the particular value of this rate of return called the mar- 
ginal rate of return on sacrifice. This marginal rate of 
return on sacrifice comes close to being a ''natural rate of 
interest." By means of it we are enabled to admit into 
our theory the elements of truth contained in some of the 
claims of the productivity theories, the cost theories/ and 
Bohm-Bawerk's theory of the technique of production. 

The example just given of the farmer who selects, out of 
a series of income-streams, that for which the return on sac- 
rifice is equal to the rate of interest, perfectly exemplifies 
the theory of John Rae.* According to Rae, all instru- 
ments may be arranged in an order depending on the 
I'ate of return on cost. Some instruments return double 
^e cost of their formation in a year; in other words, 
the rate of retimi on sacrifice is 100 per cent. Others 
^tum 50 per cent., 20 per cent., and so on in descending 
<*der. In any conmnmity, Rae says, instruments will be 
"wrought up" to the point at which the rate of return on 
sacrifice corresponds to Rae's equivalent for what we have 
^^alled the "rate of preference," and this, in turn, as we 
We seen, is equal to the rate of interest. It will be evi- 
dent to every student of Rae that the preceding discussion 
Accords with Rae's idea that those instruments which 
^ort promptly yield returns are formed first, and that the 
^ rapidly returning instruments are successively formed 
^tU the margin is reached which corresponds to the rate 
^ interest. The statement of Rae that, for a certain cost 
^ formation, an instrument will yield a certain return, is 
^i^^ly a form of our statement that a certain decrease of 
pi^esent income will be accompanied by a certain increase 

*8ee Rae, The Sociological Theory of Capital, Chapters IV to VI. 
'Cf. also Landry, UlnUrH du Capital, 1904, Chapter III; Carver, 
ftiWhition qf Wealth, New York, 1904, p. 230. 
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cause the crop to increase to $108, giving an increase of $3 
and a return of 3 per cent. Evidently it will pay the farmer 
to invest in draining and improving his swamp up to the 
fourth $100, but not to the Mth $100. Rather than invest 
this fifth $100 and receive thereon an annual income of $3 
a year, he would prefer to invest $100 in the savings bank 
and receive 5 per cent, a year. 

In other words, the intensity with which he will improve 

and cultivate his land is determined by the current rate of 

interest. Should the rate of interest in the market fall from 

the 5 per cent, just assumed to 2 per cent., it would then 

pay him to invest the fifth $100. For, evidently, if need 

be, he could borrow $100 at 2 per cent, and receive from his 

land a return of 3 per cent. As Rae has so clearly pointed 

out, in communities where the rate of interest is low, 

swamps will be more thoroughly improved, roads better 

made, dwellings more durably built, and all instruments 

"worked up" to a higher degree of efficiency and a lower 

marginal return than in a community where the rate of 

mterest is high. 

The same illustrations which have been given will serve 
to set the present theory in line with that of Adolphe 
Landry in his TMorie de VInttrH. He states that one of 
the conditions determining the rate of interest is the 
"productivity of capital,'* in the peculiar sense which he 
pves to this phrase. The process described by Landry 
by which the productivity is assimilated to whatever rate 
of interest happens to rule the market, virtually corre- 
sponds to the successive selection of income-streams as 
outlined in the preceding examples. 

§ 11 

Our next case will serve to show how the element of 
truth already pointed out in the productivity theory of 
Del Mar and George fits into the theory here propoimded. 
This theory is that the rate of interest corresponds to the 
rate of growth of animals and plants. In Chapter III we 
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saw that the time of cutting a forest will be that at which it 
is growing at a rate equal to the rate of interest. Uras, if 
nine years from the planting of the forest it ocmtains 900 
cords of wood, while in ten years it contains 1000 oords, 
in eleven years, 1050, and in twelve years, 1071, and if the 
rate of interest is 5 per cent., the cutting will occur between 
the tenth and eleventh years. This choice is determined 
by precisely the same principle that has already been 
enunciated; namely, that the particular income-stream 
selected will be that which has the maximum present 
value; or, in other words, that which is such that the 
marginal rate of return on sacrifice will be equal to the 
rate of interest. 

To show how this principle applies to the cutting of the 
forest, let us consider as the first option the cutting of the 
forest at the end of nine years, when the income-stream 
consists of the sin^e item, — the production of 900 oordfl 
of wood.* 

The second option is cutting the forest at the end of ten 
years, and receiving an income item of $1000. The two 
alternatives may be put in the tabular form previoudy em- 
ployed for the case of forestry and farming, as follows : — 

OPTIONAL INCOMES FROM FOREST 





10-Ybab 

PukN 


9-Yeab 
Plan 


DlFVKBXMGi 

uf Fa YOB or 
IQ-Ykab Pun 


let year .... 
2d year .... 


000 
000 

000 
1000 


000 
000 

900 
000 








9th year .... 
lOthyear .... 


- 900 
+ 1000 



» Inasmuch as we assume that the income from the forest is all to 
accrue at one time — the time of cutting — instead of being di»- 
Wbuted over a long period, the phrase " incomenstream " might here 
better be replaced by " income item." 
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The last column ahows that the ten-year plan, compared 
with the nine-year plan, involves a sacrifice of $900 in the 
ninth year which might be secured by the nine-year plan, 
but involves a return of $1000 in the tenth year. The rate 
of return on sacrifice would thus be a little over 11 per 
cent. If the rate of interest in the market is 5 per cent., 
it would evidently pay to " wait," or to choose the cutting 
in the tenth year rather than the ninth year, 

"Hie next option would be to cut in the eleventh year, 
which, as compared with the second alternative, would 
involve a sacrifice of $1000 in the tenth year and a return 
trf $1050 in the eleventh year — in other words, a rate of 
return on Bacrifice of 5 per cent. Evidently, then, it 
-would be a matter of indifference whether the forest was 
cut in the tenth or eleventh year, inasmuch as the rate of 
return on sacrifice in one alternative as compared with the 
other would be exactly equal to the rate of interest. 

Similar reasoning shows that the choice of the next 
option, that of cutting the forest in the twelfth year, 
would yield a return of -iJJj, or 2 per cent. Inasmuch as 
2 per cent, is less than the rate of interest, this alternative 
would be rejected. Should, however, the rate of interest 
/all to2 per cent., or below, it is clear that the time of cutting 
the forest would be postponed until the rate of increase 
Iq stumpage value was reduced to correspond to the rate 
of interest. 

§ 12 



l^e same example will serve to show the bearing of 
Bohm-Bawerk's discussion as to the inSuence of the 
"roundabout process" upon the rate of interest. Accord- 
ing to him, it is at the option of society to invest to-day's 
Ubor in any one of many different processes bringing re- 
tanis in different lengths of time, let us say, nine years, ten 
JWTB, eleven years, etc. ; and he premises that the returns 
in these successive years will increase, but at a diminishing 
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rate, let us say, in the order of the numbers already ^ven: 
$900 for the ninth, $1000 for the tenth, $1050 for the 
eleventh, $1071 for the twelfth, etc. That use will be 
selected, as Bohm-Bawerk has pointed out, which has the 
maximum present value; and also, as he points out, the 
lower the rate of interest, the remoter will be the " produc- 
tion period" on which the choice will fall. If the rate c^ 
interest is 5 per cent., the choice will fall on the teatiL 
or eleventh year; if the rate ia 2 per cent., on the eleven.^ 
or twelfth year; and the lower the rate of interest t^^ 
more "roundabout'' will be the methods of production. 

This is entirely valid under the hypothesis involv^^i' 
namely, that there is a range of optional returns, es^^^A 
consisting of a definite return at a definite point of tinm^i 
increasing as the production period increases, but at ^ 
decreasing rate. It is also true, as Bohm-Bawerk hea 
pointed out, that not only does a lower rate of interei^t 
tend to the choice of remoter returns, but that, contra- 
riwise, the choice of remoter returns tends to check the 
fall in the rate of interest; the reason, expressed in our 
own terminology, being that the choice of an income- 
stream relatively large in the future and small in the 
present tends to increase the relative valuation of present 
as compared with future income. The existence of such 
a range of choice as Bohm-Bawerk assiunes, therefore, 
tends to act as a bu£fer, checking the variations in the 
rate of interest. This effect of the operation of a range of 
choice will be again referred tb. 

§ 13 

Thus, the elements of truth which were found in the pro- 
ductivity theory, in the cost-theory, and in Bohm-Bawerk's 
technique-of-production theory, all find a place under the 
head of the choice among optional uses of capital. In 
some cases, as in the example illustrating the theories of 
Henry George and Bohm-Bawerk, the selection of one 
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option rather than another involves, as its effect on the 
income-stream, the mere omission of one item of income 
and the substitution of another. In other cases, as in the 
examples illustrating the theory of John Rae and Adolphe 
Xandry, the selection of ooe option rather than another 
involves the application of labor, or the incurring of cost 
of some other sort, for the sake of a future return. But in 
all cases there is a choice among optional income-streama, 
— a decision how to adjust the income-stream at different 
periods, whether or not to decrease it at one time in order to 
increase it at another. It matters not m what way or at 
what periods of time the flexing of the income-stream 
occurs. It may be, as in the caae of the farmer contem- 
plating the planting of a crop, that the income is flexed 
or varied at merely two points of time, as seed time and 
harvest; or, as in the case of clearing a swamp, there may 
be a decrease of present income for the sake of an increase 
of the income of all succeeding years ; or there may be 
any other arrangement of sacrifices and returns. But in 
all cases we have to deal simply with a range of choice 
among income-streams of different conformations. If this 
range of choice were limited to a few options, the best state- 
ment of the principle which governs the selection would be 
that the income-stream having the maximum present worth 
would be selected. But if there is a varied or continuous 
nmge of choice, the preferable method of stating the prin- 
ciple is that the income-stream will be selected which, as 
compared with the neighboring streams, will yield a rate 
of return on sacrifice equal to the rate of interest. 

To a person who has never tried to connect them, many 
t>f the theories of the authors just compared seem to have 
Do vital relation. But they are seen to be connected as 
Soon as we look at them in the light of the concept of an 
**i.come-8tream. The problems of choosing when to cut a 
•Orest, of what length to make a production period, to what 
*lcgree of intensiveness to cultivate land, or how far to 
, piece of land, are all problems of choosing the 
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best out of innumerable possible inoome-streams. In eaeh 
problem the rival incomenstreams present differences as to 
size, shape, composition, or probability, — especially Aape. 
In respect to shape, they can best be compared by means 



Fio. IS. 



of diagrams. Figures 18 to 21 show typical ways in whidi 
the incomenstream may ccmceivably be subjected to slj^t 



Fig. 19. 



variation. The unbroken line in each case indicates the 
income-stream chosen, and the dotted line a neighboring 




Fio. 20. 



possible choice. Figure 18 may be taken as appl3ring to tf^ 
planting of a crop; Figure 19 to the draining of a swam^ 
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Figure 20 to the cutting of a forest; and Figure 21 to 
case of alternating sacrifices and returns. 
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To students of physics, it will be interesting to obeerve 
that the identity of the principle of maximum present 
value with the principle that the marginal rate of return 
on sacrifice is analogous to the identity between the prin- 
ciple of minimum energy and D'Alembert'e principle. A 
suspension bridge assumes the form which will bring its 
center of gravity at the lowest possible point ; this is in 
accordance with the principle of minimum enei^. It is 
clear that the various parta of the structure, so to speak, 
compete with each other in the effort each to reach the 
Ifj'west possible point. The result is a compromise; no 
p&rt reaches the lowest point for itself but is held 
3,l>ove it by the sagging of other parts. If from the 
^>C8ition of equilibrium a slight displacement of any de- 
scription is imagined, it requires that the depression of 
s<jiiie parts is offset by the elevation of others, the work 
being done by the one set being equal to that done upon 
the other set; this is in accordance with the principle of 
D'Alerabert {principle of virtual displacements). The 
income-curve is like the curve of the hanging bridge re- 
versed. The effort is to raise it as high as possible so that 
its present value is a maximum. But its various parte 
compete with each other in the attempt each to reach the 
point highest in present value. The result is a compro- 
mise; no part reaches the highest value possible for itself 
but is kept from so doing by the other parts. If from the 
position of equilibrium a slight displacement of any de- 
scription is imagined, it requires that the elevation of some 
parts is offset by the depression of others, the present 
vaJue of the gains being equal to the present value of the 
losses. This is equivalent to saying that the rate of re- 
turn on sacrifice is equal to the rate of interest. 



§ 14 

"Up to this point one complication in the problem of 

fcterest has been carefully kept in the background, not 
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because it inYalidates any of the principles which have been 
developed, but because it seemed advisable not to distract 
attention from the essential features of the theory by intro- 
ducing prematurely a factor which, after all, is more mtri- 
cate than important. This complication consists m the 
fact that not only, as we have seen, does the choice between 
different optional incomenstreams depend upon the rate of 
interest, but also that even the range of choice depends upon 
that rate. If the rate of interest is changed, a change is 
produced not only in the present values of the income- 
streams but in the income-streams themselves. To reeor 
to the illustration of the land which may be devoted to one 
of three uses, not only is it true that a change in the rate 
of interest from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent, will change the 
relative present values of the income-streams which coDOst 
of the farming, mining, and forestry uses of the land, but 
this change from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent, may also 
materially affect the three income-streams themselves. 

Hie net income from any instrument of wealth is the 
difference between the total gross income and the outgo. 
But many of the elements, both of income and outgo, are 
materially dependent upon the rate of interest. Tliis is 
true, whether the items of income and outgo are ''final" 
or merely "intermediate." * In the case of intermediate 
income, or ''interactions/' a change in the rate of interest 
affects the income-stream directly, because, as has been 
shown elsewhere,' the valuation of an interaction involves 
the discount-process and is therefore dependent upon the 
rate of interest. Thus, the service of planting apple trees 
will be valued in part by discounting the value of the fu- 
ture apples. Given the value of the apples, it is evident that 
the value of the planting will be high or low according as 
the discounting is reckoned at a low or a high rate of in- 
terest. But even "final" income — the income secured 
from the apples, for instance — may be indirectly affected 

« See The Nature of Capital and Income, Chaps. VII-X. 
» Ibid., p. 317. 
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by a change in the rate of interest; through a redistribu- 
tion in the amounts, combinations, and values of the vari- 
ous items constituting final income, and hence in thdr 
values. 

It would lead us aside from our topic to follow these lines 
of reasoning to the limit. It will suffice to indicate in brief 
their application in the case of labor. The labor cost 
is one of the commonest elements of outgo in the income- 
accoimt connected with any group of capital. For in- 
stance, whether the land is used for farming, mining, or 
forestry, it must be worked by human beings, and the 
cost of the work will materially affect the values of the three 
income-streams. Now the cost of that work is wages, and, 
to the employer, takes the form of and normally represents 
the discounted value of the ultimate enjoyable services to 
which the labor leads. Consequently, if interest varies, 
wages will vary. Thus, if the land is used for farming, 
the wages paid for planting crops will be gauged in the 
estimation of the farmer by discounting the value of the 
expected crops, and will vary somewhat according as the 
discounting is at 5 per cent, or 4 per cent. In like man- 
ner, the workers engaged m bridge buildmg are paid the 
discounted value of the ultimate benefits which wiU accrue 
after the bridge is built; the wages of those engaged in 
making locomotives normally represent the discounted value 
of the completed locomotives, and hence (as the value of 
a completed locomotive is in turn the discoimted value of 
its expected services) their wages represent the discoimted 
value of the ultimate benefits in the series. In all these 
cases, the rate of wages is the discoimted value of some 
future product, andrther(gfor^ tends to decrease as interest 
increases. But the effects in the different lines will be very 
unequal. Workers whose product matures rapidly, as in 
the case of domestic servants and in the case of those en- 
gaged in putting the finishing touches on enjoyable goods, 
will have their wages comparatively little affected by the 
rate of interest. On the other hand, for laborers who are 
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I work requiring much time, the element of dis- 
count applied to their wages is a much more important 
factor. If a tree planter is paid $1 because this is th& 
discounted value, at 5 per cent., of the $2 which the tree^^ 
will be worth when matured in fifteen years, it is clear- 
that a change in the rate of interest to 4 per cent, wil^ 
tend materially to raise the value of such labor. Sup — 
posing ttie value of the matured tree still remains at $2, 
the value of the services of planting it would be, not $1, 
but SI. 15. On the other hand, for laborers engaged in a 
bakery or other industry in which the final satisfactions 
mature early, the wages are almost equal to the value of 
these products. If they produce final services worth $1, 
due, let us say, in one year, their wages, being the die- 
counted value of this sum at 5 per cent, per annum, would 
be 95 cents. Evidently in such a case a change in the 
rate of inUrest from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent, would only 
increase the wages from 95 cents to 96 cents. 

But it is clear that such unequal effects coming from a 
reduction in the rate of interest, as an increase from SI 
to S1.15 in one industry, and from 95 centa to 96 cents 
in another, could not remain permanently. For the 
laborers engaged in the occupations in which their work 
matured in a relatively short time, such as the bakers just 
mentioned, finding tliat their neighbors engaged in lengthier 
processes were receiving higher wages, would tend to desert 
their work for this more remunerative emplo)Tnent, TTie 
consequence would be that the amount of labor, and con- 
sequently the amount of final enjoyable income, accruing 
from the shorter processes would be reduced, and that 
from the longer processes increased. TTie consequence of 
this, in turn, would be to raise the value of the earlier 
enjoyable mcome and lower that of the later. Therefore, 
in the end, the change in the rate of interest from 5 percent, 
to 4 per cent, would effect a redistributioD in the values, not 
only of intermediate items of income, but in the values of 
the final items themselves. For the various final elements 
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ot income are bound together, as it were, by means of the 
competition of the preparatory services, such as those of 
the laborers just mentioned, and the consequent neces- 
sity of equalizing the remuneration for these preparatory 
services. 

In short, a chai^ in the rate of interest will affect all 
income-streams flowing from given instruments of capital 
whether these streams consist of interactions or of final 
services. It will affect (1) the value of interactions, like 
tree-planting or bread-baking, because the rate of interest 
enters directly into the valuation of all mteractions ; and 
(2) the value of final income, enjoyments, because many in- 
teractions, as, for instance, the services of laborers, may 
be used interchangeably in several different directions. 
The effect of a change in the rate of interest, on the 
value of the interactions, will naturally be the more pro- 
nounced, and will be greater in a coimtry where lengthy 
processes are usually employed than in one where the 
shorter ones are common. If, for instance, laborers in a 
given coimtry are engaged largely in building elaborate 
works like Hie Panama Canal, in planting forests, and 
otherwise investing for the sake of remote returns, a fall 
in the rate of interest will produce a considerable rise in 
wages; whereas, in a country where such lengthy pro- 
cesses are unknown and workmen are chiefly employed 
in tilling the ground and performing personal services, a 
change in the rate of interest will scarcely affect wages 
and the values of other preparatory services at all. 

§15 

The complete discussion of this subject would lead us 
to a statement of the general theory of tiie "price of labor" 
and of prices in general. For present piuposes, it is 
(xoly necessary to emphasize the bare fact that the range 
of choice between different income-streams is somewhat 
dependent upon the rate of mterest. If the modification 
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difwilil find 



doe to this fart were introdoced into Ae tables 
grren for the three diffeiciit uses of hnd. m 
that the income-fftzeams from using the land for 
foffstry, and mining woold differ acconfii^ to the nlecf 



Ihusv let us suppose, as before, that for a rate of ■uereit 
of 5 per cent, the three optional ineome^€treaais are: — 
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450 


aooo 
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450 
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450 
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450 
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450 


lOOO 


TxhTtmr . . . 
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450 


soo 
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500 


450 


600 


9^Tnr . . . 




»0 


450 


400 


lOdijw . . . 




30D 


450 


aoo 


Tbcrcalter . 




500 


4SD 


000 
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- ♦ 
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« « _ r 



In our previous discusaon. when we chasssed the rate of 
interest frcci 5 per cent, to 4 per een^. we scpcNeed the 

^uzes in th^ table to recoin ucchiir^ed. Tbe oobr change 
had then to deal wich was the ciiazr^e in their present 

of a 



ekan|!e in the cabie f^r^zres u:iec£ei*ve5. If the rate of 
Bitetesc taDss to 4 i^?r cen;.. ^u^ urodoet oc forest, farm, and 
mine will be nscre mearir equal to uhe Tihae oc die idtimale 
derrices to wbich thev lead. T!:e T:i>je of kxcnber will be 
more neaciv teqiial to ^ Tahae oc the bosses it nxikesw and 
tiieee to the rahae of ^ iscseber ^ser iore: the Twfae of 
whpMkt froci a farm will be aear^r ^he ifalxae of d^ie bread it 
wil make: aod t2e Ta>jfef oc ere froc a inine wiH be nearer 
Ae Tah^e oc ^sae sceei i: w*Il becccse. azii :hig^ in turn, more 
nau^ equal to the Talrne^ oc ±<o«e icnuraaabbe satiafae^ 
lion» which come thrvcajt the :;:se of stseL Tbese shif tings 
fccwaid ct dtae Talue$ oc oe boi^frrsevna^ b^wcse ^x forest. 
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[arm, and mine toward the values of the ultimate aatis- ^^H 
factions to which they lead, combined with possible read- ^^H 
justmenta in the values of these satisfactions themselves ^^| 
— tlie values of house shelter, bread consumption, etc. — ^^| 
win result in a change, say in the figures m the table from ^^H 
those just given for 5 per cent, to the following for 4 per ^^H 




FOREaTBT 


FA««,Na 


MiNuro ^^1 


Irtyear . 

3d year . 

3d year . 

4th year . 
5th yew . 
6th year . 
7th year 
8th year . 
9th year 
10th year . 
Thereafter. 






000 
000 
350 
450 
600 
6O0 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


2100 ^^M 
1900 ^^M 
1700 ^^M 
1500 ^^1 
1300 ^^M 
1100 ^^1 
850 ^^M 

450 ^^M 
225 ^^H 
000 ^^H 


If, then, the rate b 5 per cent. , the landowner will choose ^^M 
tliat use among the three whicli, computing from the figures 1 
ia the ;irs( table, has the greatest present value; while if 
the rate is 4 per cent., he will choose that which, computing | 
from the figures in the second table, has the greatest present ^^H 
value. If. then, the rate is 5 per cent., he will choose min- ^^M 
ing, since, as we saw in § 4, the present values, when we ^^H 
compute at 5 per cent. , are : forestry, $8820 ; farmmg, $9000 ; \ 
■>iiaing, $9110; but if the rate is 4 per cent., he will choose 
the highest from the present values at 4 per cent., computed ^^J 
from the second table. These present values now are: ^^| 
forestry, $13,520; farming, $12,500; minmg, $10,100. ^H 
TiiMa the owner will choose forestry. It is true in this ^^H 
Case that the change in the range of choice does not affect ^^H 
the final result. In g 4 the choice also fell on the ^^M 
^Jarestry use. The only difference is that the particular ^^H 
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figures of pRBBBt TUBes wt oar mind 4 per ceKi. ccm- 




4 per cent, eompotatiao. The preaent mdoes aft 4 per 
ecnl. for forestry, fuiuiii^ fiMninfc h jpicAifety : — ^ 

tl930 12,500 1(MOO 

u;300 ii;so s,450 

But, wfaaterer, the final oatcome of all Ae readjOBl- 
mentB, it is evident duU the introdnetkm of the m- 
floenee of the imte of interest on the cuiee of choiee 
does not in any material wav affect the reasoning already 
given in regsid to the detennination of interest. Snce the 
late of interest will itadf fix the range of choiee, it will 
still be true that, onee the lange of choiee is fixed for a 
given late of interest, the individual will choose, as before, 
diat use wfaidi has the maximmn present value. On the 
basis of this dioiee he is then led to bonowor lend in ordiv 
to mocfify his ineome-stream so that his late of time-prefer- 
ence may hannoniae with the late of interest. If, upon an 
asBomed late of mterest, the borrowing and lending for 
different individaals actually canod one another, — in 
other words, dear the market. — then tibe rate of intoest 
assumed is clearly the one wiiidi solves the proUem; other- 
wise the borrowing and lending will not be in equilibrium, 
and some other rate of interest must be sdected. By sue- 
eesBivdy postulating different rates of int^est, and ranem- 
bering that each rate carries with it its own range of options 
and its own set of present values of those opticxis, we finally 
obtain that one which will clear the market. 

We therefore condude by repeating, sli^tly modified, 
the formulaticm of the theory stated in §6: (1) Eadi 
individual has given a specific Ust of eligible optional 
inccmie-streams (some of which dq)end upon the rate of 
interest) ; (2) The rate of preference for each individual 
depends upon the character of his income-stream ; (3) All 
the individual rates of preference are, throu^ the loan or 
sale market, equalised with one another and with the rate 
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of interest; (4) Each individual selects, out of the range 
of choice of income-streams available at a given rate of 
ioterest, that particular one which has the maximum present 
value, — in other words, that one whose advantages over 
any other outweigh (in present value) its disadvantages, — 
or, in still other words, that one which compared with 
others makes the rate of return on sacrifice greater than 
the rate of interest, — or, finally (if the options are in- 
finitely numerous), that one which compared with neigh- 
boring options makes the marginal rate of return on 
sacrifice equal to the rate of interest; (5) The demand 
and supply of loans must balance for each period of time ; 
and (6) The loans returned must equal the loans obtained, 
with interest. 

§16 

Having completed the formal statement of the effect of 
the existence of a range of choice upon the rate of interest, 
it remains to point out a practical effect of such a range of 
choice. This effect is to diminish the fluctuations in the 
rate of interest. In a country where there is a large range 
of choice between optional income-streams, the rate of 
interest is apt to be steadier than in one where the income 
streams are relatively rigid and unalterable. If any 
cause tends to lower the rate of interest, the immediate 
effect will be to put a premium on those income-streams 
the return from which is in the remote future, — for 
instance, to put a premium on forestry uses rather than 
mining uses of land. But the decision to choose such in- 
comcHstreams tends to prevent the very fall in the rate of 
interest which caused the choice. For, by relatively over- 
supplying the future with income, and undersupplying the 
present, such uses as forestry will tend to raise the relative 
valuation of present over future income, and therefore 
also to raise the rate of interest. The fall, therefore, in 
the rate of mterest which led to the choice of remoter in- 
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comesy is diecked. and is not so great as it would be if no 
sacb options were open. 

ConverselT, a rise in the late of inteiest will txrar Hiose 
options for which the ineome-stieams are lelativdy im- 
mediate, and win Ixing its own die^; for the choiee of 
such an ineome^^tzeam will lelatiTdy imporeriah remote 
income and enrich inmiediate income, and co napqu ently 
tend to diminiflh the premium on tibe latter. 

The existence of a laige nmnber of availafale ineome- 
streams, then, acts as a halanre whed whidi tends to 
tbetk any exoesEive dianges in the late of inferesL Ibk 
terest cannot Call or rise unduly; for any sacii fioetaataon 
corrects itself through the choice of ^[iproimate income- 
streams. If interest is hig^ descending income-streams 
will be diosen irtiich tend to make interest low; wiiik, 
if it is low, the reverae will be true. 

We see here another reason, in additicMi to those grren 
in Qiapter \^, for the fact that interest does not suffer 
Tery vident fluctuations. It is not only true, as was then 
pointed out, that natural processes are regular enou^ to 
[Hevent sudden and great changes in the income-stream; 
but it b also true that man constantly aims to prevent such 
changes. Man is not the slave of Nature's income ; to some 
extent he b her mast^. He has many options among 
iihich he may choose. He possesses, within limits, the 
power to flex his income-stream to suit himself. For 
society the flexibility is due to the adaptability and ver- 
satility of capital, — especially human capital conmionly 
called labor ; for the individual the flexibility is greats still, 
since be possesses a double range of chcHoe. He may 
not only choose among different employments oi capital, 
but he may choose among different ways of exchanging 
with other people, — he may borrow or lend, buy or seU, 
invest or spend. This power is virtually the power to 
trade in income; for under whatevar foxra an exchange 
takes place, at bottom it is income, and income only, which 
is exd^anged. In making his choice among different em- 
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ployments of capital, he relies on his power to remedy 
any undesirable timenshape, etc., by recourse to exchange. 
The result of the double range of choice — that between 
optional employments of capital and between optional 
modes of exchanging income — is that his income is 
flexible and controllable in a high degree. Not only may 
he select the most valuable income, but also the income 
which is most desirable in respect to timenahape. He need 
not even conunit himself to a given timenahape for any 
great length of time, for by changing his expenditures and 
investments he can alter that timenahape at will.^ 

^ For further discuflsioii of the subject of this chapter by means of 
mathematics, see Appendix to Chap. VIII. 
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In order to present a full view of what U meai 
"optional employments of capital," it will be worth our 
while to pause a moment and examine the different classes 
of options open to the capitalist. 

Options are of three chief kinds: (1) options among em- 
ployments of capital which differ in kind, as, for instance, 
the options previously cited of using land for mimng, 
farming, or forestry; (2) options among emplojTnents of 
capital which differ in the degree of certainty, as, for in- 
stance, the choice of sailing a ship over several routes 
differing in the constancy of wind and current; fuid 
(3) options among employments of capital wliich differ 
in size and time-shape. 

Options of the first group do not concern the theory of 
interest so much as the theory of prices, imless, as in the 
example of the mining, farming, and forestry uses of land, 
the optional incomes differ in time-shape as well as in the 
kind of ser\-ice rendered. Tliis group may be designated as 
options of versatility. They are most striking in the case 
of tools and human beings. 

Options of the second class may lie called options of 
chance. They concern the theory of insurance and spec- 
ulation rather than the theory of interest, and, under the 
hypothesis which has thus far been maintained, that risk 
is absent, have no need as yet to be considered. TTiis 
group of options ia, however, of great practical importance. 
Under this head, when the options relate to contractual 
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services, comes the special case of trade options. It is to 
this class that the term '^ option" is ordinarily applied 
by business men, and it has been with some hesitation 
that it has been given a broader meaning in this book. 
But no better term seems aviulable; and there is to be 
said, in favor of the broader use of the word, that it cor- 
responds closely to its popular and untechnical meaning. 

Tlie third group of options is the one which specially 
concerns us here, and will alone engage our attention 
through the remainder of this chapter. 
• When, in Chapter Vn, we expUcitly excluded optional em- 
ployments of capital, we thereby assumed that the income- 
stream was fixed both in amoimt and in the times when it 
accrued. We may pass from this case of perfect rigidity 
to the simplest form of option by introducing at first only 
one degree of flexibiUty. Let us suppose that the income- 
stream from any capital is relatively fixed in amount, and 
that only the time of obtaining it is controllable at will. 
This species of choice occurs in the case of durable goods 
for consumption, which neither improve nor deteriorate 
with time. Wheat and other grains, for instance, may 
be used at almost any time, with little difference in the 
efficiency of the use and little cost except for storage. 
Hie same is true of coal, cloth, iron, and other durable 
raw materials, as well as, to some extent, of finished prod- 
ucts such as tools and machinery, though usually de- 
terioration from rust or other injury by the elements 
win set in if the use is too long deferred. 

Where such a range of choice exists, the possibility of 
obtaining an income from the capital in the future instead 
of in the present will have the effect of preventing the rate 
of interest from sinking as far as it otherwise would; for if 
the rate of interest is low, the tendency on the part of the 
bvestor will be to defer the use of durable goods, — wheat, 
for instance, — and such a decision, by increasing future 
bcome and diminishing immediate income, will tend to 
raise the rate of interest, or at least to check its fall. Re- 
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versely, the possibility of using such articles at the present 
time instead of later has the effect oS preveDting liie rate 
of interest from rising as far as it otherwise would; for, 
should interest rise, the tendency on the part of the inTestor 
will be to more immediate employment of sudi durable 
goods as he had set apart for future use, and this deetsioii, 
by relatively increasing present income and HmiiniAhig 
futiu'e income, will tend to reduce the rate of interest, or, 
at any rate, to check its rise. This b illustrated by wheat 
speculation. A rise in the rate of interest will cbed^ 
''bull" operations, since the speculator will be less will- 
ing to '' lose the interest on his money." Reversely, ¥di^ 
the rate of interest falls, wheat holding will be encouraged. 
Likewise land speculation is relatively easy when interest 
is low and difficult when interest is high. 

§2 

Under the group of options applying to durable in- 
struments, there are many special cases. One of the 
most instructive is that which we might suppose if the 
quantity of income obtainable from an instrument or num- 
ber of instruments were definitely fixed, but the time at 
which those services might be obtained were entirely 
optional. To illustrate this, uncomplicated by the pres- 
ence of instruments of different types and the consequent 
necessity to translate the rate of interest into a conmion 
monetary standard, let us imagine a community in whidi 
the income from ali capital is of the character just de- 
scribed. This society would then be endowed with a 
quantum of income as fixed as the quantity of money in a 
strong box. It could obtain all the income at once, or 
spread it over any number of years, but could not alter 
its amoimt either by increase or decrease, just as the owner 
of a strong box could take the contents all out at once, 
or at such times as he pleased, but could not increase or 
diminish the total amoimt. Every dollar's worth of income 
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flacrifioed from this year's income would eke out next year's 
income by a dollar and no more; and reversely, ev^ry 
dollar's worth indulged in this year would reduce by a 
dollar and no more the possibility of future indulgence. 

Let us suppose this case realized on a desert island on 
wfaidi some sailors are shipwrecked and left each with 1000 
pounds of hardtack and no prospect of ever improving their 
lot. We will suppose the use of this hardtack to be the 
only '* real income " open to these castaways, and that they 
have given up hope of ever adding to it by accessions from 
outside or by cultivating the island (which, by our hypothe- 
sb, must be barren), the only possible variation of their 
income-stream — consisting of hardtack — being that pro- 
duced by varying the time of its consumption. Tliey have 
the option of consuming their entire store during the first 
year, or of spreading its use over two or more years, 
but in any case they will have the same total income, 
measured in hardtack. A little reflection will show that 
m such a community the rate of interest in terms of hard- 
tack would necessarily be zero.^ For, by hypothesis, the 
sacrifice of one pound of hardtack unconsumed from this 
year's income can only result in an equal increase in the 
income of future years. Tlierefore the rate of return on sao- 
rifice is zero. Since this rate must equal the rates of 
preference and the rate of interest, these rates must all 
be zero also. 

To illustrate this case by a diagram, we see, as one op- 
tion, that the entire consumption of hardtack may take place 
at an even rate OA within the time OB (Fig. 22). Tlie total 
mcome will then be represented by the area OACB. An- 
other option is that it shall be spread over Off^ double the 
above-mentioned time, and consumed at the rate OA^ 
half the rate first mentioned, so that the same total 
amount will be represented by the area OA'CfW. Tlie 
choice of the second use ratiier than the first implies 

^ Cf. Adolphe Landry, L'lntMt du Cajnial, p. 49; Carver, The Dis- 
tribution of WeaUh, p. 232. 
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native A'DB* for ADB increases immediate income by 
ADA' and decreases subsequent income by the exactly 
equal amount BDB'. 

Tlie conclusion that the rate of interest under such con- 
ditions must be zero, is at first startling ; but it is easy to 
convince ourselves of its correctness if we reflect that the 
sailors will modify the time-shape of their respective income- 
stream imtil any possible rate of preference for a present 
over a future allowance of hardtack disappears. It would 
be impossible for any would-be lender to obtain interest on 
His loan, for the only way in which a borrower could repay 
a. loan would be to pay it out of his original stock of hard- 
tack. He would not be fool enough to borrow 100 pounds 
to consume to-day and pay back 105 pounds at the end of 
a. year, when he had the option to consume the 100 pounds 
of his own hardtack, by sacrificing only 100 pounds out 
of his own stock kept for next year. Consequently 
tliere could be no interest payable in any exchange of 
present for future hardtack. It is equally impossible that 
*'fc*ere should be a negative rate of interest. No one would 
*^Ud 100 pounds of hardtack to-day for 95 receivable a 
y^iar later, when he had the option of simply storing away 
**is 100 pounds to-day and taking it out undiminished a year 
*^.ter. Hence, exchanges of present for future hardtack 
'^Ould not exist, except at par. There could be no premium 
'^r discount in such exchange. 

Nor could there be any rate of preference for present 
C>ver future hardtack. A pound of this year's hardtack and 
^. pound of next year's hardtack would be equally balanced 
In present estimation ; for, should a man prefer one rather 
t-hoD the other, he would take a pound for the preferred 
\ise away from the unpreferred, and this process would be 
continued until the desirability (in the present) of a pound 
of immediate hardtack and that of a pound of future hard- 
tack were brought into equilibrium. Thus, if, through 
insufticient self-control, he foolishly prefers to use his store 
freely in the present and to cut down his reserve for the 
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in <Jb^ fifvaKBt. B r v ti d al tfcgg 

tfci^ ftMM. Ftthve of ndi 

m0Mtidifin^ M ID ftonratacML tfe 

M ifM kdU«M( M to ootvdi^ tfe 

l^/ijn^ for f oture use, in wfaidh 

i/fiiMt^i^ ravrred for the futoreL 

im^k m Mi finit BbuDdant — far inrrriiirr, 

* Umti Itf^ — or whether stamtiaQ viD 

iif t^ * y^r or two, the needs of the prensit and fiotme wiD 

Fi^ ii/JjiMtod on a bflM of par priee up U> a point of tme 1^^ 
thi; iiUUpnuMtxeBm will cease. It b evident diat some of 
th« Mulors, with a keen af^ireciatian of the future, 
wouU plan to consume thdr stores sparing. Others 
woukl firefer generous raticms, even with the foil knoiri- 
erlgs that starvation would therd>y ensue eariier; bat 
none of ttu^m would consume all of their stock immediatdy, 
Un U) do so would unduly rob the future, already pooriy 
provMioriiMl. They would, generally speaking, pref^ to 
save, out of such reckless waste, at least something to satisfy 
the more urgent needs of the future. In other words, a 
certain amount of saving (if such an operation can be called 
saving) would take place without any interest at all. Hus 
coinci(i(;H with conclusions expressed by Professor Carver 
in his Duiributum of WedUh} It shows also that the 
{)roforenco for present over future goods of like kind and 
n\mibor is not, as some writers seem to assume, a neces- 
sary attribute of human nature, but that it depends 
always on the relative provisioning of the present and the 
futiure. 

' p. 332. Sec alM) "Tho Place of Abstinence in the Theory of In- 
termit/' QuarUrly Journal of Economical July, 1894, and Fetter's 
Frineipift of Foiitical Boonomy, New York (Century), 1904, p. 160. 
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§ 3 

The fact that interest was bound to be zero m the case of 
the sailors jiist discussed, was due to the extreme adjust- 
ability of the time of receiving the given income. To see 
this clearly, let us next consider the case of an income-stream 
which, as before, is of a fixed amount, and the times of 
receiving which, though capable of being postponed as far 
as desired, are not capable of being hastened beyond a cer- 
tain limit; the income, in other words, is fixed and sure, 
but comes slowly. Approximately such a case is found in 
mining.^ The total jdeld of a mine is practically fixed by 
the ore deposits which it contains. It is like the chest of 
money ; just so much as it contains can be taken from it, 
and no more. But it is unlike the chest of money in that 
its contents cannot be extracted as fast as desired. The 
ore at the top must be removed before that beneath can be 
reached. Time for mining operations is required. Nature 
is slow in yielding up her treasures. This slowness of 
Nature^ in view of man's impatience to exploit her, will give 
rise to a rate of interest. 

It is as though the hardtack of our shipwrecked sailors 
had in some way been stored in a series of storehouses, each 
provided with a time lock arranged to open at a certain 
date. There is a definite amoimt of income, but it is only 
available at intervals. Under these circumstances, unless 
the time locks are timed to open as fast as the castaways 
wotQd have chosen of themselves to eat their stores, the 
hardtack of to-day and of next year will no longer exchange 
at par. There will be a premium on present hardtack as 
compared with future hardtack, the amoimt of the premium 
depending on the relative provisioning of the various 
storehouses, — in short, on the size and time-shape of the 

* Strictly speaking, of course the total product and total expense 
of exploiting a mine will vary somewhat with the rate of extraction. 
An animated discussion of the most profitable rate of extraction was 
carried on in The Engineering and Mining Journal, New York, 1904. 
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income-stream as made available by the time locks. The 
case will be practically the same as though the income- 
stream were rigid, as in Chapter VII ; for the only option is 
to postpone the consumption of these provisions, and this 
option would not, under the circumstancei!, be exercised. 
We see, therefore, that in order that a positive rate of 
interest shall emerge, it is only necessary that income shall 
sufficiently hold back its flow. It is not necessary that 
Nature should be reproductive, as Del Mar and George 
maintain. Interest would exist even if there were no 
growing animals and plants, but only a world of minerals 
and other fixed stores to be extracted by man, provided 
only Nature were slower than we could wish in admitting 
us to her stores. In fact, if we were asked to state in a word 
why there is interest, we should reply, because Nature is 
slow and keeps man waiting. 



S i 

But while tlie slowness of Nature is a sufficient cause for 
interest, her productivity is an additional cause. This 
brings us to our next class of options, the class, namely, 
in which, if present income is sacrificed forthe sake of future 
income, the amount of the latter secured thereby is greater- 
than that of the former sacrificed. The mcome which we 
can extract from our planet is not, in the aggregate, a. 
fixed quantum, as Is that part of it which comes from mines, 
but is obtainable in larger amounts for the remote future 
than for the present. Nature is reproductive and tends to 
multiply. Growing crops and animals make it possible to 
endow the future more richly than the present. By waiting, 
man can obtain from the forest or the farm more than be 
can by premature cutting or the exhaustion of the soil. 
In other words, not only the slowness of Nature, but also 
her productivity or growth, has a strong tendency to keep 
up the rate of interest. Nature offers man, as one of her 
optional income-streams, the possibility of great future 
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abunilaDce at trifling present sacrifice. Ttiis option acts 
BE a bribe to man to sacrifice present income for future, and 
this tends to make present income scarce and future income 
abundant and hence also to create in hb mind a prefer- 
for a unit of present over a unit of future income. 
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We next con^der the case of an option the exact reverse 
of the preceding, — the case in which, if present income is 
sacrificed, the amount of future income obtained thereby 
is less than the amount sacrificed to obtain it. This is 
true of the income from perishable goods. 

Suppose our sailors were left, not with a stock of hard- 
tack, but with a stock of figs which deteriorate at the fore- 
known rate of 50 per cent, per annum. In this case the rate 
of interest would be necessarily minus 50 per cent, per 
&Dniini, as may be shown by the same reasoning that es- 
tablished the zero rate in the former case. The possibility 
of such negative interest has been discussed in a previous 
chapter.' When goods are perishable the tendency is to 
preserve them by cold storage, preservatives, etc., so as to 
eirt«nd their use into the future. This is an effort to create 
a new optional employment for those goods. 

Some goods, then, like grain for food, and cloth, may be 
indificriminately applied to the present or future without 
fiither loss or gain ; others, like grain for seed, breeding 
SQinmls and plants, gain in income power with time; and 
still others, like meat and fruit, lose. 

The resultant is that, for income as a whole, taking man 
*Od Nature as they are, it is impossible to sacrifice future in- 
Wirne for present very far without selling one's birthright 
for a mess of pottage, or, to make use of another phrase- 
**logy, without killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Thug Nature, by her productivity, stimulates man to self- 
denial, and by her slowness she compels it. Were the 
' Chap. V, i 5. 
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world in which we live neither dow nor f qj r odu etifep tH 
simply an open storehouse of wealth, two thn^ wnH 
happen which we saw in the eaae of the aiiipvndiri 
sailors. One is that the rate of interest woold be wen, mi 
the other is that man, however frugally he j- w H um mf ]■ 
stores, must ultimately perish. 

§ 6 

In the foregoing cases the options consisted of difEerol 
employments of instruments of capital which were aaBmnBd 
to retwi their physical identities throughout the poiod 
of those employments. If now we r^ard an instruzDBit 
or group of instnmients of capital as retaining its identitj 
throu^ renewals or repairs, we introduce another large and 
important class of options : namely, the options of makiqg 
those renewals and repairs, or not making them, w maUqg 
them in any one of many different degrees. If the lepain 
are just sufficient for the up-keep they may be called n- 
newals ; if more than sufficient, they may be called bette^ 
ments. We shall include all these alterations wrooglit 
upon an instrument in the same category. They are 
alterations in the form, position, or condition of an 
instrument or group of instruments which affect the stream 
of services which that instrument or group will yidd. 
Tliis class of optional employments, when the employment 
of the capital involves sales, merges imperceptibly into the 
special case which we originally called the method of modi- 
fying an income-stream by buying or selling. Thu8| 
consider a merchant who buys and sells rugs. His stod 
of rugs is conveniently regarded as retaining its identity, 
although the particular rugs in it are continually changing. 
This stock yields its owner a net income equal to the dif- 
ference between the gross income, consisting of the pro- 
ceeds of sales, and the outgo, consbting chiefly of the cost 
of purchases, but including also cost of warehousing, in- 
surance, wages of salesmen, etc. If the merchant buys 
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40m1 sells equal amounts of rugs and at a uniform rate, his 
liloek of rugs will remain constant and its income to be 
indited to that stock will normally be equal to the in- 
.tttest upon its value. It will be standard income/ But 
file owner has many options. He may choose to 
onlarge his business as fast as he makes money from 
it, in which case his net income will be zero for a 
time, but his stock will increase and his ultimate in- 
oome will be larger. In this option, therefore, his income 
stream is not constant, but ascends from zero to some figure 
above the ''standard income" of the first option. A third 
<^tion is gradually to go out of business, by buying less 
rug)S than are sold, or none at all. In this case the income 
at first is very large, as it is reUeved of the burden of pur- 
chases; but it declines gradually to zero. In the inter- 
stices between these three options there are, of course, 
endless intermediate options. The merchant thus has a 
very flexible income-stream. If the expenses and receipts 
for each rug bought and sold are the same whichever option 
is chosen, and if the time of turnover is also the same, it 
will follow that all of the options possess the same present 
value and dififer only in desirability. We should then be 
dealing with that special class of options which we foimd 
open even in the case of rigid income-streams, — what we 
then called modifications of the income-stream through 
buying and selling. The reason for placing optional 
employments of capital on a different footing is that they 
do not all possess tiie same present value. In actual fact, 
the rug merchant, and merchants in general, would 
not find that all the optional methods of proportion- 
ing sales and purchases of merchandise possessed equal 
present values; for if he attempted to enlarge his business 
too fast he would find that his time of turnover would be 
lengthened, and if he reduced it too fast he would find that 

^ The case of evenly reconstituted capital is emphasized in J. B. 
Clark's writings, e.g. The DistribtUian of Wealth. New York (Mac- 
millan), 1899; see The Nature of Capital and Income, Chap. XIV, { 4. 
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his fldfing eiqxDfles per mut of m r n liiini lM i vnoid beb> 
emsed. Thoe is for eadi modiaiit, at amr tiD^ cm 
partiealarliiie of boonenpolicT which k tiie bat;]iaiBdfy 
that iriiich will yidd him the income rti cam Imt^As 
nuudmnm present yahie. It is his in tei e ai to dhoose ttii 
policy and to rdieve himself of any icsultiug i n rMMi q u aMe 
in the time^shape of his income«tieam by borrowii^ lad 
lending or by buying and sdling. Snee, tfaerefore^ the 
irarioas methods of renewing one's capital vmaiBj yidd 
income^streams differing in present Talne, tiwr resembfe 
iiliat we have called optional empIoymentB of c^xlal and 
may be properly classed as such. 

§ 7 

The p r opr i e ty of such a dassification becomes still moe 
evident i^en, instead of renewals, we consider repairs and 
betterments; for it is dear that the income from a fam 
has a very different present value according as it is tiHwJ 
or mitiDed, or tilled hi different degrees of intensity; Ail 
the income from a house so ne^ected that a leak in the 
roof or a broken window pane results in injuring the in- 
teriOT is le» valuable than the income it would yield if 
properiy kept up; and that real estate may be mider- 
improved or overimproved as compared with that d^ree 
of improvement which secures the best results. 

In all cases the best results are secured ^dien that series of 
renewals, repairs, or improv»nents is chosen which renden 
the present value of the prospective income-stream a maxi- 
mum. This, as we have seen, is tantamount to saying that 
the renewals, repairs, or improv»nents are carried up to the 
point at which the return which they bring is equal to the 
rate of interest. The owner of a carriage, for instance, will 
replace a broken spoke, because the cost of doing so will pro* 
long the life of his carriage so far as to earn much more than 
the interest upon the trifling cost of the spoke. This repair 
may cost him %l and may save him S20. But so hi^ a 
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late of return as these figures imply cannot be exx)ected 
from every repair, and after the r^y necessary repairs 
are made, it soon becomes a question to what extent it is 
worth while to keep a carriage in repair. Repainting, re- 
varnishing, and resetting the tires are all costly, and though 
in every case the service of the carriage is increased in quan- 
tity and improved in quality, the return grows less and 
less as the owner strives after increased efficiency. He will 
spend money on his carriage in repairs and renewals up 
to that point where the last increment of repairs will secure 
a return which will just cover the cost with interest; 
beyond this he will not go. 

§8 

Another case of optional income-streams is f oimd in the 
choice between different methods of production, especially 
between different degrees of what has been called ''capital- 
istic" production. It is alwajrs open to the prospective 
housebuilder to build of stone, wood, or brick ; to the pro- 
spective railroad builder to use steel or iron rails; to the 
maker of roads to use macadam, asphalt, wood, cobble, 
brick, etc., or to leave the earth imchanged except for a 
little hardening and rolling. The choice will in all cases 
depend on the principles which have been already explained. 

For another example, the services of a house which has 
a durability of 60 years will, compared with one which has 
a durability of 30 years, be equivalent to the services of 
two houses, one buUt to-day and lasting 30 years, and the 
other built at the expiration of that period and lasting 30 
years more. The difference between the one long-lived 
house and the two short-lived houses is thus not in the 
services, but in the cost of construction. The cost of con- 
structing the 60-year house occurs in the present; that 
of the two successive 30-year houses occurs half in the 
present and half at the end of 30 years. In order that 
the more durable house may have the advantage as to 
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cost, the excess of its cost over the cost of the first of the 
less durable ones must be leas than the present value of 
the cost of the second, deferred 30 years. 

The choice between different instruments for effecting 
the same purpose may, of course, depend on their relative 
efficiency, — the rate of flow of income, or upon their 
relative durability, — the time of the flow. It is true, 
however, as John Rae has jxiinted out,' that efficiency 
and durability usually go hand in band. A houBe which 
will ending longer than another is usually more comforts 
able also ; a tool which will cut better will wear out more 
slowly; a machine which does the fastest work will gen- 
erally need to be strong and therefore lasting. 

The alternatives constantly presented to most business 
men are between policies which may be distinguished as 
temporary and permanent. The temporary involves the 
use of easily constructed instruments which soon wear out, 
and the permanent policy involves the construction at great 
cost of instruments of great durability. When one method 
of production requires a greater cost at first and yields a 
greater return afterward, it may, conformably to popular 
usage, be called the more "capitalistic" of the two. In 
other word-j, "capitalistic" metho<b of employing capital 
are those which tend toward an ascending income-stream. 
The title "capitalistic" is not a happy one, although it haa 
some justification in the fact that an ascending income- 
stream means the accumulation of capital, or "saving," 
and still more in the fact that only a capitalist can afford 
to choose a method of production which at first yieltls little 
or no income, or even costs some outgo; for without cap- 
ital no one could subsist, or at any rate subsist with comfort, 
in the interim. It is clear that the capitalist who thus 
sulisists on his accumulations does so by possessing, or be- 
tvming possessed of, a descending income-stream. It is 
therefore as a possessor of income that he is enabled to 
subsist while waiting for the returns from his new venture. 

' Tht Soeioloffieal Theory o] Capital, p. 47. 
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He is enabled to invest in an ascending or slowly return- 
ing income-stream by having at command a descending or 
quickly returning income-stream. We may say, therefore, 
that a "capitalistic'' method is a method requiring an 
ascending income-stream, and it is so called because it is 
opSnrrmty to those who have command of other and 
d^cendihg income-streams, such persons being necessarily 
capitalists. 

§9 

The best example of the choice between those uses of 
capital affording immediate and those affording remote 
returns is foimd in the case of himian capital, commonly 
called labor. Man is the most versatile of all forms of 
capital, and among the wide range of choices as to the best 
disposition of his energies is the choice between usmg them 
for immediate or for remote returns. This choice usually 
carries with it a choice between corresponding uses of 
other instruments than man. To choose to plant a tree for 
the sake of fruit ten years hence, rather than to plant com 
for the sake of next year's crop, is to make choice of differ- 
ent uses of land as well as of labor. But the existence of 
optional employments of labor, however inextricably boimd 
up with optional employments of other instruments, 
deserves mention both because of its importance and be- 
cause it usually supplies the basis for the optional employ- 
ments of other forms of capital. 

It is, in fact, almost exclusively through varymg the 
emplo3rment of labor that the income-stream of society 
as a whole is capable of changing its time-shape. The 
individual may modify the time-shape of his particular 
income-stream through exchange, but in this case the person 
who exchanges with him must modify his income-stream in 
the opposite manner, and the two modifications cancel each 
other in the total of the world's income. But if an income 
is modified in time-shape through a change in the exertions 
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of laborers, there is do such t^set, since the total social 
income is actually modified also. 

The labor of a community is exerted in numerous ways, 
some of which bring about enjoyable income quickly, otheiB 
slowly. Die labor of domestic servants is of the former 
variety. The cook's and waitress's efforts result in the 
enjoyment of food within a day. Within almost as short 
a time, the chambermaid and the laundress promote the 
enjoyment of house, furniture, and clothing. The baker, 
the grocer, the tailor, are but one step behind the cook 
and laimdress; their efforts mature in enjoyments within 
a few days or weeks. And so we may pass back to labor 
increasingly more remote from enjoj-able income, until we 
reach the miner whose work comes to fruition years later, 
or the laborer on the Panama Canal, whose work is in the 
service of coming generations. 

The proportions in which these various kinds of labor may 
he assorted vary greatly, and it b through this variation 
that the income-stream of the community changes its time- 
shape. If there are at any time relatively few persons em- 
ployed as cooks, bakers, and tailors, and more as builders, 
miners, and canal diggers, there will tend to be lesa im- 
mediately enjoyable income and correspondingly more 
enjoyable income several years later. By withdrawing labor 
from one employment to another it is in the power of 
society to determine the character of its income-stream not 
only in time-shape, but also in size, composition, and unoer- 
tunty. This power is exerted through the entrepreneur or 
"enterpriser" ' according to his estimate of what return will 
come from each particular employment taken in connec- 
tion with the sacrifice involved and the ruling rate of 
interest. Upon his judgment depends the future of sodety'B 
income, and — since capital merely represents expected 
income — its future capital. If his judgment is good and 
be diverts labor from domestic service and the production 

' See Fetter, The PHncipttt of EconomicM. New York (Century), 
1904, Chap. XXIX. 
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of commodities for immediate service to the construction 
of great engineering projects such as the timnels to connect 
Manhattan Island with the mainland, he is increasing 
future income at the sacrifice of immediate income, and 
at the same time accumulating capital. If, on the 
contraiy, he makes opposite choice of the employment of 
labor, tite of^podte results will follow. Should his judg- 
ment be at fault in either case, to that extent will the 
results stated fail to be achieved. His task is one of much 
lesponmbility and great moment for the welfare of the 
w<^d. The great majority whose interests he sup- 
posedly senses are almost as much dependent on his good 
judgment as are the passengers in a railway train de- 
peoLdent for their safety on the good judgment of the 
enipneer. 

§10 

Smoe the choice, for an individual, among different options, 
depends on the rate of interest in the manner described 
in CSbapter Vlli, it is dear that a low rate favors the choice 
of ascmding IncomeHSttreams, but also that the choice of 
toflh ineome-streams reacts to raise the rate of interest. 
I^ on the eontrary, the rate is high, the opposites of both 
t h as B pn^NMitions hold true. Thus, applying these prin- 
fl^te to the question of repairs, renewals, and improvo- 
nmtei it is Sfvident that the lower the rate of interest, the 
better ean the owner aif ord to keep his carriage in repair, 
and Che higgler the state of efficiency in which it and all 
oUmt instruinents wiU be kept. But it is equally dear that 
fibs Tory attempt to keep instruments up to the highest 
kml of efficiency tends, ui turn, to increase the rate of in- 
r; for every repair means a reduction in present in- 
for the sake of future — a shifting forward in time 
^^ Hieome-stream — and this will cause a rise in the rate 
Bt. Thus, any fall in the rate of interest, by stimu- 
pairSy renewals, and betterments, will bring its 
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own correction throu^ oyersupplying future inecHne at 
the expense of immediate income. 

Again, it is evident that a choice oi the more durable 
instruments, as compared with those less durable, will be 
favored by a low rate of interest, and a choice of shortlived 
instruments will be favored by a high rate ci interest. 
If the rate of interest should fall, there would be a greater 
tendency to build stone houses as compared with wooden. 
The present value of the prospective services and di9e^ 
vices of stone houses as compared with wooden would be 
increased ; for although stone houses are more expensive at 
the start, they endure longer, and their extra future uses, 
which constitute their advantage, will have a high^ present 
value if the rate of interest is low than if it is high. We 
find, therefore, as John Rae has so well pointed out, that 
where the rate of interest is low, instruments are substantial 
and durable, and where the rate of interest is high they 
are unsubstantial and perishable. In this case, as in tbe 
preceding cases, the low rate of interest leads to a ehoiee 
which shifts the income-stream forward in time, and thus 
tends to raise the rate of interest, and vice versa. 

In general, then, a low rate favors the choice of ''capital 
istic" methods of production. The construction of a sub- 
stantial bridge which will never wear out is more likely to 
pay if the rate of interest is low than if it is high; for the 
lower the rate of interest, the higher will be the preset 
value of the remote income which the permanent structure 
commands. Reciprocally, the more "capitalistic" the 
production, the greater the tendency to raise the rate of 
interest ; so that the existence of numerous options has a 
regulative efifect. Beyond the margin of choice there 
always lie untouched options ready to be exploited the in- 
stant the rate of interest falls. Among these, as Gassel^ has 
pointed out, are waterworks of various kinds. Not only 
the canals of stupendous size but hundreds of less con- 

^ The Nature and Necessity of Intereet, London (Macmillan), 1903; 
p. 122. 
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spicuous waterways are subjects of possible investment ; 
among the lesser ones are the Elbe and the Erie canals; 
and there might be built numerous others as soon as the 
rate of interest falls low enough to make the return upon 
cost equal to the rate of interest. The same is true of the 
improving, dredging, and deepening of harbors and rivers, 
the use of dikes and jetties, and the construction of irri- 
gation works for arid lands. 

There is still room for much improvement in our railway 
systems by making them more efficient and more durable, 
by making the roads straighter, the roadbeds more 
secure, the rolling stock heavier, the bridges larger and 
stronger, etc. In a new coimtry where the rate of interest 
18 high and the return on sacrifice precarious or small, the 
cheapest and most primitive form of railway is first con- 
struct. Very of ten it is a narrow-gauge road with many 
curves, costing little to construct, but much to operate. 
Later, when the rate of interest falls, or the traffic so in- 
creases that the rate of return on sacrifice is greater, the 
broad-gauge comes into use and the curves are eliminated. 
This is the kind of change which has been proceeding in 
this country with great rapidity during recent years. 
There is a transition from relatively small first cost and 
large running expenses to precisely the opposite type of 
plant, in which the cost is almost all initial and the ex- 
pense of operation relatively insignificant. 




Every range of choice is of necessity a njige of 
among knoum options; consequently the range of 
will change, as human knowledge is enlarged and 
through invention and discovery. In the matter cl tjin>> 
portation, man originally haci no choice but to wdk. 
Afterward, when he learnal how to domesticate aninulg, 
the use of horses for riding purposes opened a new tod 
more rapid method of locomotion. Still later, owing chiefly 
to the invention of the wheel, the use of vehicles drawn 
hy horses was introduced, then the construction of raila 
on which vehicles should run brought a fourth tnethoJ. 
And now, with modem technical knowledge, each of tlie 
foregoing options is split up into a number of subordiiute 
options; there is the possibility of street tran^t by sur- 
face, elevated, or subway transportation, and the surfsce 
transit may be by railway, trolley, automobile, vehicles of 
various kinds, bicycle, or the primeval method of walking. 

When a new invention thus enlarges the range of choice, 
the new options introduced may be effectual or ineffMtual, 
— generally the latter. The great majority of pateoUdo 
not pay the cost of procuring them. The reason for this 
is that when it comes to exploiting the new optioo, the 
rate of expected return on cost is found to be leas than llie 
rate of interest. ^Miere the opposite is true the hnaitiis 
is effectual, and leads not only to a change tn the mpf' 
options, but also to a change in the selection among Ikm. 

When inventions thus result in a new option — n fltbr 
words, when it la profitable to exj^t them, — tke Axt 



ns-^wessarily is, for a time, to reduce the immediate income- 
^ t-ream of the commumty, for the sake of increasing the re- 
r^>3oter income-stream. The deferred increase is expected 
fc.^ yield a return on the immediate sacrifice at a rate some- 
*:.ame3 far greater than the rate of interest. But this high 
^^c-ate of return on sacrifice to the exploiter of the newly dis- 
^:3overed method of utilizing capital does not by itself fix 
"•he rate of interest at that level. On the contrary, the 
^valuation of the property is immediately readjusted to 
the new conditions. Those who are first to enter the new 
field, or, in the slang of business, " come in on the ground 
floor," will obtfun a return on their investment far greater 
than the rate of interest. But they will immediately value 
their property in accordance with its expected productiv- 
ity, and the rate of interest on loan contracts will be but 
slightly raised. The effect in raising interest comes merely 
from the shifting forward of the income-stream, which 
leaves the immediate income smaller than before, but 
compensates for this by a still greater increase afterwards. 
For, as we have seen, when an income-stream is of ascend- 
ing type, the rate of interest, for contracts connecting 
the periods of scarce income and those of plentiful in- 
come, tends to be high. 
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it, although the effect of the invention is to tilt social 
le into the ascending form, the individual who ex- 
ploits the process may, by the methods of borrowing and 
lending or buying and selling already explained, rectify 
his distorted income curve. He may, if he desires, restore 
his income curve to the very same time-shape that it Iiad 
before his investment in the new enterprise. In this case 
it will be higher than before, all along the line. 

ThuB, if hia original income curve were AB in Figure 24, 
sad the exploitation of the new invention required, for a 
certain period, a sacrifice tilting his income curve to the 
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position of the dotted line A'CB', he might, by borrowin^^ 
obtain the income A'B,' which has the shape of his origba :^ 
income curve AB, but exceeds it all along the line. TTit^^ 
the final effect of the investment is to enlarge the income ^ 
the investor. Provided he can borrow against the anti^>.;: 
pated rettims, not only need he not suffer any temporajy , 




reduction in income from the necessity of investing in his 
new enterprise, but he may even be enabled to enjoy a 
larger income from the outset. 

But if those who exploit the new invention make little 
or no sacrifices in their immediate income, others mtist; 
and these are they whose savings meet the cost of exploi- 
tation. Since the invention will more than repay this cost 
{whether or not to those who incur it does not matter), 
the effect will be to decrease immediate and increase 
remote income for society as a whole. Borrowing and 
lending merely distribute the presaure upon those most 
willing to bear it ; but the effect is necessarily, for society, 
to cause a temporary depression followed by an ascent of 
the income-stream, and therefore to increase somewhat'^ 
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rate of time-prefereiice and the rate of interest. The inven- 
tions of Watt and others, which led to the present railway 
system, are cases in point. They caused the income-Btream 
of society, from being fairly uniform, to assume a rapidly 
ascending form. The earliest investors were compelled 
to make great sacrifices, and afterwards, when the fruits 
of their labors began to come in, they were often foregone 
■for the sake of yet greater and more remote returns. 
Throughout the period of railroad building, social income 
lias been a series of investment, return, and partial re- 
mvestment, and a curve which would depict the actual 
income enjoyed would show it to be sharply ascending. 
Numerous other inventions have cooperated to this end. 
A whole series of new appliances have followed the dis- 
covery of electricity. The elevator and the steel skeleton 
have revolutionized the art of building. 

In consequence of the ascending time-shape of the in- 
come-stream, the rate of interest has been kept up. It is 
not sufficient, therefore, to say with Rae, that the high rates 
of return on sacrifice offered by the new inventions have 
directly raised the rate of interest. These very high re- 
turns were secured only by a few. They are out of propor- 
tion to the rates of interest ruling on loans, or the rates 
of interest realized to the ordinary investor. These latter 
&re the rates of interest in the true sense of the word, and 
they were raised for the ordinary investor, because he was 
called to the aid of those who were in a portion to secure 
the exceptionally high returns, and had, therefore, tempora- 
rily, to sacrifice income. The result is a general rise in the 
rate of interest, and in consequence a revaluation of invest- 
ment securities, and, in fact, of all capital. The value 
of capital sinks as the rate of interest rises, assuming that 
the value of the income from the capital remains the same. 



[ Ibis revaluation applies also to the very capital in which 
e new invention or discovery is embodied. If it is found 
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ffcnn the rmte of intorest ; but soon the price of tihe 

in rghtion to the Tftlne of ito aenriees wiB be ftdtinBtod to 

nte of mtcicat. 

Hie flune pii n cip l e holds of all new enteqni 
ori^nal nnrealofs m The Bell Tdephone Cooqianj 
Rtnnia far beyond the inteieal on their iuveatiuent ; 
the jveaent investor pays a priee for Bell Telephone 
eonunensimle with ilB dirideods. 

Hie effect of a new inTention on the rate of interest im 
therefore registered, not by the original rato of reiam on. 
aaerifioe to the hidgr ''fauklers,'' but by the rato reafiaed 
to the investor iriio comes in later and invests at maifc^ 
prices. These iMices, in the case of saceesBfid inventions, 
win be far in excess of the cost. 

New devices win also cause a rerafaiatian of the older ones 
which they have di^daoed, but in this case the new values 
are low^ than before. The bun saw rendoed neaify 
vahidess the mffl plants equipped in the dder methods, 
and the band saw bad the same effect with reference to the 
buzz saw. Hand looms and presses became junk or curi- 
osities after the advent of steam looms and presses, and 
the first forms of the latter have in turn been si^i^rseded. 

The reasons for these reductions in value are simide. 
Each new process produces a larger supfdy of the particular 
kind of service rendered. The price of this service — e,g. 
sawing or printing — is reduced, and consequently the 
capitalized value of the given amount of such service which 
can be expected from the older devices is reduced, and often 
so far reduced as to make the reproducticm or even the 
repair of these older instruments whcdly unjoofitaUe. 
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§4 

Hie subject of the economic effect of invention, and par- 
ticularly of its effect upon the rate of interest, has been 
Tully treated by John Rae, and to him the reader of this 
book is referred for extended study.^ There is one point, 
however, which Rae apparently did not observe, oertidnly 
did not emphasize, and that is the temporary nature of the 
effect of invention in raising the rate of interest. The 
effect in raising interest lasts only so long as |the result- 
ing income-stream is sufficiently distorted in timenshape 
to be of a decidedly ascending type. This period may be 
called the period of investment or exploitation, during which 
society is sacrificing present income, or, as it is inacciuately 
called, ''investing capital." Society, instead of confining 
its productive energies to the old channels and obtaining 
a relatively immediate return in enjoyable income, as by 
producing food products, clothing, etc., directs its labor to 
great engineering enterprises such as constructing tunnels, 
subways, water works, and irrigation systems, tiiat is, to 
instruments which cannot begin to contribute a return in 
inenjoyable income for many years. In contemplation, 
future income, during this period, is relatively plentiful, 
and in consequence of these ''great expectations," the 
rate of interest will be high. 

Later, however, there will come a time when the income- 
stream ceases to ascend, when all the necessary investment 
has been completed, when no further exploitation is possible, 
and when it is only necessary to keep up the newly con- 
structed capital at a constant level. When this period is 
reached, the after effect of the invention will be felt. 
Society will then have a larger income-stream than before, 
but no longer an ascending one. A mere increase in the 
size of the income-stream, while its shape remains constant, 
has the effect, as we have seen, not of increasing, but of 
somewhat decreasing the rate of time-preference. Con- 

> The Sociological Theory of CapUal. 
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sequently the after effect of all inventions and discoveries 
is not to increase but to decrease the rate of interest. Thus, 
the railway inventions have led to a half century of invest- 
ment in railways, during which the income-stream of society 
has been constantly on the increase. To-day, however, 
the limit of steam railway investment has been nearly 
reached in some places, and in others the rapidity of invest- 
ment is perceptibly slackened. Railroads have been an 
outlet for the investment of savings, and have tended to 
supply for them a good return. As the necessity for new 
railroads becomes less, this outlet diminishes, and the 
rate of interest falls. 

But while the after effect of an old invention is to reduce 
the rate of interest, it may, of course, be true that new in- 
ventions will be made rapidly enough to neutralize this 
tendency. It is only when there is a cessation in the world's 
output of new inventions that the rate of interest is thus 
apt to fall back, but whenever invention is active it rises. 
It thus rises and falls according as the introduction or the 
exploitation of inventions is active or inactive. 

The same principles apply not only to invention in the 
narrower mechanical sense, but also to scientific and geo- 
graphical discoveries. The unearthing of a new bed of ore, 
as in Cripple Creek, Alaska, or South Africa, has as its 
immediate effect the necessity for a considerable depression 
in the immediate income-stream of those who desire to 
exploit the new territory, but offers the prospect of very 
great increase in the future ; consequently, the rate of in- 
terest in such instances tends to be very high. After the 
period of exploitation, however, the income curve ceases 
to rise and begins to fall. Thereupon the rate of preference 
for present over future income assumea the oppomte ten- 
dency, and the rate of interest declines. 

55 

It has not been the purpose of this chapter to investigate 

the general effect of inventions, but merely their effect on 
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the rate of interest. Before leaving the subject, however, 
it should at least be stated that invention is the basis of 
progress in civilization. The inventions of fire, the alpha- 
bet, and the means of utilizing power — first of animals, 
then of wind and water, then of steam and electricity — 
and their manifold applications, especially to transportation 
and communication, have made it possible for the earth 
to support its increasing population, and deferred the 
Malthusian pressure upon the means of subsistence; they 
have made possible the stable existence of great political 
units such as the United States; and they have given op- 
portimity for the presentation, diffusion, and increase of 
knowledge in all its forms of art, literature, and science. 
And thus it happens that invention is self-perpetuating. 
For not only has science sprung from inventions such as the 
printing press, the telegraph, and specific scientific instru- 
ments for observation, like microscopes and telescopes, or 
for measurements, like chronographs, balances, and microme- 
ters; but modem science is now in turn yielding new 
inventions. Helmholz's researches in soimd led to the 
telephone; Maxwell's and Hertz's researches on ethereal 
waves led to wireless telegraphy. Nations like the United 
States and Germany will lead in civilization by taking the 
greatest advantage of this self-propagating principle of 
invention; and nations like China, which give it the least 
attention, will lag behind. 

The conditions for the most rapid multiplication of in- 
ventions are : (1) personal efficiency, dependent on breeding, 
hygienic habits, and the education (both general and tech- 
nical) of the faculties; and for this the Greek motto "a 
sane mind in a sane body" is in point; wherefore Galton 
seems to show that in Greece genius was far more com- 
mon than in modem civilization; (2) the ease of diffusion 
of knowledge ; (3) the size of the population within which 
the diffusion occurs, — the larger the population the greater 
being the nimiber of inventive geniuses, the greater their 
incentive, and the wider their sphere of influence ; (4) the 
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encouragement of invention through patent protection^ 
and more especially through the early discovery and op- 
proval of genius. Inventors are at once the rarest and 
most precious flower of the country. Too often they are 
crushed by the obstacles of poverty, prejudice, or ridicule. 
While this is less so to-day than in the days of Roger Bacon 
or Galileo, it still requires far too much time for the Edisons 
or the Burbanks to get their start. Tbe decades in which 
these rare brains are doing their wonderful work are at 
most few, and it is worth many millions of money for their 
countrymen to set them to work early. As Huxley says, 
it should be the business of any educational system to 
seek out the genius and train him for the service of his 
fellows; for whether he will or not, the inventor cannot 
keep the benefits of his invention to himself. In fact, it is 
aeldom that he can get even a small share of the benefits. 
The citisens of the world at large are the beneficiaries, 
and being themselves not sufficiently clever to invent, 
they should at least be sufficiently alive to tt 
terest to Bubsi(Uze the one man in a miUion w 



CHAPTER XI 

THIBD APFBOXIBiATIOK TO THE THEORY OF INTEREST 

(assuming INCOBfE XTNCiaiTAIN) 

§1 

Up to this point we have ignored the element of chance, 
by assuming that the entire futrn^ income-stream, or at 
any rate, such portions of it as need to influence present 
choice, are foreknown and mapped out in advance. In 
the precedmg chapter, we have assumed inventions to be 
gwrpriseSf — sudden enlargements of knowledge coining 
upon us without previous anticipation. In other words, 
we have assumed that men disregard future inventions 
and act as though their knowledge of the future were per- 
fect. This assumption, like the assumption that bodies 
fall in vacuo, in the ordinary presentation of the theory 
of gravitation, has enabled us to complete our formal 
statement of the theory more easily, although at the 
expense of exact conformity to actual historical fact; for, 
in the concrete world, the most conspicuous characteristic 
of the future is its uncertainty. Consequently the intro- 
duction of the element of risk wiU give, as by magic, the 
aspect of reality. The general principles which have 
been stated, however, wiU still hold true when we assume 
uncertainty instead of certainty; they merely require 
to be supplemented by other principles. 

One consequence of changing our assumption as to the 
certainty of future events is to compel the abandonment of 
the idea of a single rate of interest. Instead of a single 
rate of interest representing the rate of exchange between 
this year and next year, we now find a great variety of rates 
according to the risk involved. The rate in every loan 
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contract is adjusted on the basis of the degree of aecurity 
given. Tlius, security may be furnished by simple indorse- 
ment of reputable persona, in wliich case the degree of se- 
curity will lie the greater the larger the number of 
indorscrs and the higher the credit which they possess; 
or it may be by the deposit of collateral securities. The 
necessity of the latter operation will affect a man's ability 
to borrow, and limit the extent to which he may modify 
his income-stream by this means. It will not be possible, 
as hitherto assumed, for a man to modify his income-stream 
at will, but only up to the limit of his credit. In conse- 
quence of this limitation upon his borrowing power, he may 
not succeed in modifying his income-stream sufficiently to 
bring the rate of preference between present and future 
income down to the rate of interest ruling in the mar- 
ket ; and for like reasons, he may not succeed in bringing 
the rate of return on sacrifice into conformity with the 
rate of interest. 

One feature of this limitation is the fact that the ability 
to borrow depends, not so much on the amount of capital 
which the would-be borrower possesses, as on the form in 
which that capital happens to be. Some securities are 
readily accepted as collateral, and accepted for a high per- 
centage of their face value, whereas others will pass with 
difficulty and only for a low percentage. TTie recent ten- 
dency to change the organization of bumness to the corpo- 
rate form has had a striking effect in increasing the power 
to borrow. \\'hercas formerly many businesses were con- 
ducted BS partnerships and on a small scale, numerous 
stocks and bonds have now been substituted for the old 
rights of partnership and other less negotiable forms of 
security ; henc« the possessors of these securities have wider 
opportunities to deposit collateral, and the tendency to 
borrow has received a decided impulse. This explains to a 
large ext«nt the investing and speculative mania which 
followed the recent widespread con$oU<lation and for matidB 
of trusts. 
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Where the eecmity does not exist in the convenient form 
of written certificates, there ia often considerable difficulty 
m negotiating a loan. If eommoditiea are used for security, 
they must ordinarily be themselves deposited with the 
lender, — in other words, -put in pawn. Where the bor- 
Kift'ing takes place in pawn shops, it ia not because of the 
inadequacy of the security, but because of its inconvenient 
form, that the rate of interest is usually very high. Tlie 
pawnbroker will need to charge a high rate of interest, 
partly because he needs storage room for the security he 
accepts, partly because he needs special clerks and experts 
to appraise the articles deposited, and partly because, in 
many cases, he needs to find a market in which to sell them 
when not redeemed. He is, moreover, able to secure these 
high rates partly because pawnbroking is in bad odor, and 
those who go into it therefore find a relative monopoly; 
ud partly because of the fact that the customers usually 
have, either from poverty or personal peculiarity, a rela- 
tively high valuation of present over future income. The 
eBect of their flocking to the pawn shop is to reduce this 
higi valuation ; but it will not reduce it to the general 
level in the community, because these persons do not have 
access to the loan market in which the ordinary business 
man deals. To them, undoubtedly, the fact that they 
cannot borrow except at high or usurious rates is often a 
great hardship ; but it has, as one beneficent effect, the 
discouragement of getting unwisely into debt. Those who 
patronize pawn shops to a large extent do so because 
they possess little foreaght and self-control, and the im- 
pediment which they find in the shape of a high interest rate 
in a measure takes the place of the self-control and foresight 
which they should possess. Were it possible for this class 
to borrow at lower rates, many of them would sink even 
more deeply into debt than they actually do. Thus, if 
slavery were legalized and it were possible for a man to 
mortg^e the income from his own labor, it is unfortu- 
nately true that many would avail themselves of this privi- 
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]egBy and would drop to the lowest place in the economic 
scale, — slavery. Tlie fact that such contracts are illegal 
fixes a limit below which the ordinary ne'er-do-weel can- 
not f alL At this point his rate ci preference for present 
over future is not in harmony with the rate ci interest m 
the community. When the market rate of interest is 5 par 
cent., he may feel a rate ci preference oi 25 per cent. 

§2 

We find, therefore, that the introduction of the dement 
of chance, and the necessity of overcoming it by the giving 
of security, has as one ci its effects the splitting up (rf tiie 
market into a nimiber of sub-markets. Instead of one huge 
market in which there is a single rate of interest, to idiidi 
every individual conforms his own rate of preference, we now 
find a nimiber of separate markets, a nimiber of different 
rates of interest, and a very imperfect adjustment of the 
individual rates of preference to those rates. 

We need here to emphaaze the distinction between a 
commercial rate of interest which includes risk and a pure 
or riskless rate of interest.* The commercial rates vary 
widely, although the range of variation for rates on loans 
easily negotiable is relatively small. In ordinary real estate 
mortgages in the same market the range of variation is 
seldom over 1 per cent. 

If we pass from explicit interest, or the rate of interest 
involved in a loan contract, to implicit interest or the rate 
involved in purchases and sales of property of various kinds, 
we see again that the greater the risk the higher the " baas'' 
on which a security will sell. A "gilt-edge" security may 
sell on a 3 per cent, basis, when a less known or less salable 
security will be selling on a 6 per cent, basis. The element 
of risk will affect also the value of the collateral securities. 
Their availability for this purpose will increase their sala- 

1 See Glossary under "Basis" ; also The Naiure of Capital and Ineomt 
Chap. XVI. 
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bOity and enchance their price. On the other hand, when, as 
in times of crises, the collateral is imperatively demanded, it 
often happens that, for purposes of liquidation, it is sold 
at a sacrifice. 

In the same way that risk causes the rates of explicit 
mterest in a community to diverge from each other, or 
causes rates of preference to separate from rates of interest, 
it will cause the rates of implicit interest to diverge. The 
same individual who would borrow, if he could, at 25 per 
cent., but who lacks the necessary security, must devote 
his energies instead to acquiring or producing instru- 
ments which will have a return on sacrifice at the 25 
per cent, level. Although it would be more economical, 
tf he could only borrow the money, to build durable houses, 
he will build inferior ones. Hence the anomaly, that even 
in countries where the rate of interest is low, there will be 
primitive commxmities in which the instruments possessed, 
in the form of dwellings, tools, implements, etc., are far 
less substantial than is compatible with the low rate of 
interest. 

§3 

Among other phenomena which follow from the existence 
of risk are the variations in the duration of loans. Where 
the future is regarded as safe, loan contracts tend to be 
longer in time than otherwise. Railway and government 
securities are thus often drawn for half a century or more. 
On the other hand, to provide for the imcertainty of the 
immediate future, the ''call loan" is devised. This is a 
loaii which has no specified due date, but can be demanded 
at the option of the lender whenever some circumstance 
makes this course advisable. A loan contract of this kind 
brings the burden of risk on the borrower and relatively 
relieves the lender, and in consequence, imder such con- 
ditions, the rate on call loans will usually tend to be low. 

The same principles will explain the low rate of implicit 
mtefest in many cases. Where a security, because it is well 
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knoinuor for any other reason, has al^li degree of adft- 
bifity, that is, can be sold on short notice without great 
aacTifice^ the piiee will be hij^ber than otherwise, and the 
rate of interest it yidds win therefore be low. Henee it is 
that the rate of interest on iodrndoal mQftjgagBB will be 
hij^ber than the rate of interest on more maiketabbn- 
curitiesL It is usually eonsidered an advantass to aiij 
stock to be listed on the stod^ exrhang^; for, being tins 
widdy known, Aoold the uLUM sity arise to sdl H, there wiB 
be f oond a more readv market. 

Hie most salable of all tao pei ii e s is, of eonrse, mooej; 
and as Eari Menger has pointed oat, it is pveeh^ tUs 
salability which makes it money, llie coiireiitdiee of bebg 
able, without any prerioos preparation, to dispose d it 
f or any exdiangft, is itsdf a soflScient retnrn iqKm the aytJ 
irtiidi a inan keqs in this fcvm, arid takes the place of aiij 
rate of intoest in the ordinary sense of a money paymoik 



§4 

A further conseqoenoe ci the introdncticm of the dement 
of risk is the wide divergjence between the actual rate of 
return realized by an investor and the esqpected rate. When 
risk was regarded as absent, it was aasamed that the ex- 
pected always happened; bat in the actual world this iB 
far from true. Those ^dio invested in some of the mining 
'^ bonanzas'' many years ago have received a rate of r^um 
ci many hundred per cent. ; and far in excess of the rateof 
interest which they would have been willing to take for ft 
loan. Reversely, those who invested in the South Sea 
Bubble found an opposite di^Muity between their expeeta- 
tions and their realization& Risk is espedaOy oonqpicu- 
ous at the time ci new inventions or discovoies. Ahnoet 
all prediction is based on a belief in the repetiticm of past 
experience ; but at these times, past experience is a poor 
guide. When new inventions are made, uncertainty 
b introduced, speculation follows, and after that, great 
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wealth or ruin. The history of gold and mlver discoveriea 
and of the invention of rubber, steel, and electrical appli- 
ances, is filled with tales of thousands of wrecked fortunes, 
by the side of which tower the fortunes of to-day's novr 
Moux riches. 

"Hie rate of interest is always based upon expectation, 
however little this may be justified by realization. Man 
nmkes his guess of the future and stakes his action upon it. 
In his guess he discounts everything he can foresee or 
ratimate, even future inventions and their effects. In a 
recent estimate of the value of a copper mine, allowance was 
made for future economies from inventions which might 
reasonably be expected. So, also, the buyer of machinery 
allows not simply for its depreciation through physical 
wear, but for its being possibly superseded. New invest- 
ments in steam railroads are to-day made with due regard 
to the possibility that the road may within a. few years be 
nin by electricity. It may easily happen that in a coun- 
tiy consbting of oversanguine persons, or during a period 
when business men are overhopeful, the rate of interest 
win be higher than the event justifies. It is probable 
that, in ordinary communities, realization justifies the 
average expectation; but in the individual case this is 
not always true, otherwise there would be no risk. Risk 
is due to partial knowledge. Our present acts must be 
controlled by the future, not as it actually is, but as it 
looks to us through the veil of chance. 
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the preceding section we discussed the effect of 
risk on the pseudo- or impure rate of interest;' that is, 
the rate on unsafe investments. But even the pure rate 
of interest, or the rate on safe investments, is affected 
by risk. The effect is different according to the various 
conditions which may influence the rate of preference for 
^V > Se« Tkt Nature o/ Capital and Income, Chap. XVI, i 8. 
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present over future income. Where the risk r^t€B to 
human life, the rate of preference for present over future 
mcome is increased.' Consequently the rate of interest, 
even on safe loans, will be raised by the existence of 
Buch risk. The man who looks forward to a short or 
precarious existence will be less likely to make permanoit 
investments, or, if he makes them, less likely to pay a h!^ 
price for them. Only a low price, that is, a high rate of 
interest, will induce him to invest. When the risk relates, 
however, not to the duration of life, but to the income- 
stream, the effect upon the rate of interest will depend 
upon which portion of the income-stream is subject to 
risk. If the immediately ensuing income is insecure, 
whereas the remoter income is sure, the rate of preference 
for immediate as compared with remote income will, asvas 
shown, be high, and consequently the effect of such Brisk 
Upon the rate of interest will be to raise it. But if, m is 
ordinarily the case, the risk applies more especially to the 
remoter income than to immediate, the effect is the eract 
opposite ; namely, to lower the rate of interest on a safe 
loan. This is, perhaps, the typical case. If a man reganls 
the income for the next few years as sure, but is in doubt as 
lo its continuance into the remoter future, he will be more 
keenly alive to the needs of that future, and will consequently 
have a less keen preference for the present. He will then 
be willing, even at a very low rate of interest, to invest, out 
of his present assured income, something to eke out the leas 
sure income of the future. The effect of risk in this case, 
therefore, is to lower the rate of interest on safe loans, 
though at the same time, as already expired, it will raise 
the rate of interest on unsafe loans. Consequently, in times 
of great social unrest and danger, we witness the anomalous 
combination of high rates where inadequate security is 
given, coexistent with low rates on investments regarded 
as perfectly safe. In commercial language, when an 
investor cannot find many investments into which he may 

' Cf. Cwver'8 The Diilribulum oj Wtallh, p. 266. 
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put his money without risk of losing it, he wili pay a 
high price for the few which are open to him. It has been 
noted in times of revolution that some capitalists have 
preferred to forego the chance of all interest and merely 
hoard their capital in money form, even paying for storage 
chai^ea, which amounts to a negative rate of interest. 



S 6 

■fliTien risk thus operates to lower the rate of interest 
on safe investments and to raise the rate on unsafe in- 
vestments, there immediately arises a tendency to dif- 
ferentiate two classes of securities and two classes of 
investors, — precarious securities and adventurous invest- 
ors on the one hand, and safe securities and conservative 
investors on the other. Risk is inevitable in every business, 
but is regarded by most people as a burden ; hence the few 
who are able and willing to assume this burden become 
a separate class. To-day, when any enterprise is organized 
in corporate form, it is usual to recognize this tendency by 
dividing the securities into stocks and bonds, the stock- 
holder being the person who assumes the risk and, theoreti- 
cally at least, guarantees that the bondholder shall be free 
of all risk. Which persons shall fall into the class of risk 
takers and which not, is determined by their relative 
coefficients of caution,' as well as by the relative degree of 
risk which an enterprise would involve for the various in- 
dividuals. The same enterprise may be perilous to one 
and comparatively safe to another, because of superior 
knowledge or other conditions; and the same degree of 
risk may repel one individual more than another, owing 
to differences in temperament, or, most important of all, 
(Uf^rences in amount of capital.' 

This shifting of risk from those on whom it bears heavily 
to those who can best assume it, discloses another motive 

■ See The Nature of CapitiU and Income, Chap. XVI, | 6. 
' ttnd.. Appendix to Chap. XVI, p. 409. 
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for borrowiDg and lending besides those which were discussed 
in a previous chapter. Lending, in modem finance, often 
indicates not simply a difference in time-shape as between , 
two income-streams, but also a difference of risk. The object ^ 
of lending which was emphasized in earlier chapters, before^ 
the risk element was introduced into the discussion, wa^^ 
to alter the time-shape of the income-stream, the borrowec^ 
desiring to increase his present income and decrease hi^a^ 
future, and the lender desiring, on the contrary, l;o decreas^^ 
hie present income and add to his future. But the stoclc:^ 
holder and bondholder do not differ in this way so muc*~^ 
as in respect to risk. They are both investors, aa.^^^ 
stand in a very similar position ae to the effect of the- ^ 
investment on tlie time-shape of their income. For tti« 
stockholder, however, there is a risk attached to his income- 
stream from which the bondholder is relatively free. It 
is this difference in risk which is the primary reason for 
the distinction between stockholders and bondliolders. 
The bondholder " commutes" ' his chance of a high tDCome 
for the certainty of a steady income. 
' The existence of this risk, tending, as we have seen, to 
raise the rate of impure interest and lower that of pure 
interest, has as its effect the lowering of the price of stocks 
and the raising of the price of bonds from what would have 
been their respective prices had the risk in question been 
absent. On the other hand, the separation of the investors 
into stockholders and bondholders reacts uiron the prices 
of stocks and bonds and tends to lessen the disparity 
between them. Were there no bonds, but only stocks, the 
price of the stock would have to be lower than it now is, 
in order to induce the timid investor to buy. In other 
words, the effect of the separation between risky and safe 
investments is at once to moderate the lowness of the low 

' Cf . Hadlcy, Economics, p. 270. The ral« of interest, however. 
Is not, properly Bpcnking, the rat« of commutation; tor the rste or 
commutation would be the ratio between the average earnings of th^ 
Vockholder and the average earnings of the bondholder, wlu 
the rate of inlereot ia the ratio between income and eapltKl, , 
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rate on safe investments and the height of the high rate 
on the unsafe investments. 

Tlie same tendency, to reduce the disparity between the 
rates of interest on safe and unsafe investments, grows out 
of the practice of insurance. One effect of insurance ^ is 
to raise the value of capital subject to risk of fire or other in- 
surable risks, by consolidating those risks and thus virtually 
reducing them. But this rise in the value of capital implies 
a reduction in the rate of interest which it yields. Again, 
the effect of specvlationf by setting aside a certain class 
of persons to assimie the risks of trade, has the effect of 
reducing these risks by putting them in the hands of those 
who have most knowledge ; for, as we have seen, risk varies 
inversely with knowledge. In this way the whole plane 
of business is put more nearly on a imif orm basis so far as 
the rate of interest is concerned. 

§7 

We see, then, that the element of risk introduces dis- 
turbances into those determining conditions which were 
expressed in previous chapters as explaining the rate of 
interest. To sununarize these disturbances, we may apply 
the risk factor to each of the six conditions which were 
originally stated as determining interest. We shall find that 
its effects are as follows : — 

1. The condition that each individual has a given range 
of choice still holds true, but these choices are no longer 
confined to absolutely certain optional income^treams, 
but include options with risk. That is, each individual 
finds open to his choice a given set of options which 
differ in size, time-shape, composition, and risk. 

2. Rates of preference for present over future goods are 
of two kinds, according as the goods are comparatively cer- 
tain or uncertain. The marginal rate of preference for a 
certain present over a certain future good, or the pure rate 

^ See Tht Natun of Capital and Income, Chap. XYI. 
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of time-preference, depends upon the character of the 
total mcome^tream, — not only its size, shape, and com* 
position, but also and particularly upon the degree of cer- 
tainty attaching to various parts of it and the degree 
of certainty of life of the recipient. Again, the preference 
rate for present certain income as compared with future tm- 
certain income, or the impure rate of time-preference, 
will, in normal individuals, be greater than if both in- 
comes were certain, and will be the greater, the hi^er the 
risk and the higher the caution in Afimiining it. 

3. Pure rates of time-preference (as among certain goods) 
in different individuals tend toward equality by the prac- 
tice of borrowing and lending, and more generally, buying 
and selling ; but this equality is not in all cases attain- 
able, because of limitations on the freedom to modify 
the income- stream at will. These limitations grow out 
of the existence of the element of risk. There are various 
means of reducing or avoiding risk, — in particular, by 
the devices of collateral security, indorsement, under- 
writing, etc., but all of these processes have more or less 
definite limitations. In consequence, it is not always 
possible to provide security for as large a loan as would 
be necessary to change the income-stream enough to reduce 
the rate of preference of the borrower to the rate of 
interest. If the security is adequate, the rate of preference 
will be equalized with the rate of interest ; if not, it will 
remain above it. Where the seciuity introduces impedi- 
ments which affect the lender as well as the borrower, it 
will also happen that the rate of interest will be raised, as 
in the case of pawn shops which hold in pledge their motley 
assortment of cumbersome merchandise. Thus, instead 
of one rate for several loans, there will be a number of 
separate rates and a number of separate markets, accord- 
ing to the nature of the security asked and given. 

At the same time there will be a tendency to ask and 
receive loans with inadequate security. This introduces 
a pseudo- or impure rate of interest which will be above 
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the pure rate by a margin differing according to risk and 
caution. 

4. When risk was left out of account, it was stated that 
from among a number of different alternatives the indi- 
vidual would select that one which had the maximum pres- 
ent value, — in other words, that one which, compared with 
its nearest neighbors, possessed a rate of return on sacrifice 
equal to the rate of preference, and therefore to the rate 
of interest. When the risk element is introduced, it will 
still be true that the maTomum present value is selected; 
but in translating future uncertain income to present 
cash value, use must now be made of the probability and 
caution factors. One consequence is that when we express 
this principle of maximum present value in its alternative 
form in terms of the ''marginal rate of return on sacrifice,^' 
we must qualify this expression as the "marginal rate of 
anticipated return on sacrifice." The rate of return on 
sacrifice which will be actually realized may turn out to 
be widely different from that originally anticipated. 

5. In the former approximations, where the element of 
risk was considered absent, it was shown that the aggre- 
gate modification of the income-streams of individuals for 
every period of time was zero. What was borrowed equaled 
what was lent, or what was added by sale was equal to 
what was subtracted by purchase. The same principle 
still applies; for what one person pays, another person 
must receive. 

6. In the former approximations, the total present value 
of the projected modifications of one's income-stream was 
zero ; that is, the present value of the loans equaled the 
present value of the borrowings ; or the present value of 
the additions and subtractions due to buying and selling 
balanced each other. In our present discussion, in which 
future income is recognized as imcertain, this principle still 
holds true, but only in the sense that the present market 
values balance at the moment when the future loans or 
other modifications are planned and decided upon. The 
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fact that risk is present may lead to a wide discrepancy 
between the original expectation and the actual realiza- 
tion. In liquidation there may be default or bankruptcy. 
When the case is not one of a loan contract, but relates 
merely to the difference in income-streams of two kinds of 
property bought and sold, the discrepancy between what 
was expected and what is actually realized may be 
still wider. But, viewed in the present, the estimated 
value of the future return is still the equivalent of the 
sacrifice. The present value of a future tmcertain event is 
etiual to its mathematical value multiplied by a caution 
factor,' and the mathematical value is equal to the expected 
value multiplied by a probability factor and discounted 
according to the rate of preference for present over future 
income. 



i 8 

We thus see that instead of the series of simple equalities 
which we found to hold true in the vacuum where risk was 
absent, we have only a tendency toward equalities, interfered 
with by the limitations of the loan market, and therefore 
resulting in a series of tTtequaUties. Rates of interest, 
rates of preference, and rates of return on sacrifice are only 
ideally, not really, equal. 

We oonclude by summarizing in the following table the 
interest-determining conditions for our three suooeasiTe 
approximations : — 

■ See TKe Nalun of CapUal and Income, Chop. XVI, f 0. 
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In the first approximation, conditions 1 and 4 are in- 
serted to complete the correspondence with the other two 
approximations; but they are both really the same con- 
dition, and merely reexpresa the hypotheaia under which 
the first approximation was made. It is the remaining 
four conditions which are of real significance. 

The first two approximations were, of coiu"se, merely pre- 
paratory to the third, which alone corresponds to the actual 
world of facts. Yet the other two approximations are of 
equal importance with the third from the point of view of 
analysis. Tliey tell us what would happen if future income 
were (1) fixed and certain, and (2) flexible but certain; 
and to know what would happen under these hypothetical 
conditions enables ua better to understand what does happen^ 
under acttial conditions, just as the knowledge that a pro — 
jectile would follow a parabola if it were in a vacuum, antC 
that it would follow a certain other c\iTve if in a still at — 
moaphere of given density, enablea the student of practical 
gunnery better to understand the actual behavior of his 
cannon balls. In fact, no scientific law is a perfect state- 
ment of wliat docs happen, but of what wouid happen if 
certain conditions existed which do not actually exist.' 
Science consists of the formulation of hypothetical se- 
quences, not of historical facts; though by successive 
approximations the hypotheses may be made nearly to 
coincide with reality.* 



' See the writer's "Eponomica ai 
06. 
' See Appendix to Chap. XI, I 1 
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CHAPTER Xn 

ROLE OF INTEBE8T IN ECONOMIC THEORY 

§1 

AYiNG shown how the rate of mterest is detenmned, 
lave reached the goal which we have set ourselves in the 
ent book. But, though this goal marks the end of the 
ent inquiry, it is also the starting-point for other eco- 
Ic inquiries of the greatest importance. We cannot 
mpt in this book to explore the fields which would thus 
L out, but in the present chapter we shall indicate 
fly what they are. 

iie rate of interest plays a central rdle in two great 
Lches of economic science, — the theory of prices, and 
theory of distribution. The rdle of the rate of inter- 
Q the theory of prices applies to the determination of the 
3 of wealth, property, and services. 
3 was shown in The Nature of Capital and Income, the 
3 of any article of wealth or property is equal to the 
3unted value of its expected future services. If the 
e of these services remains the same, a rise or fall in 
rate of interest will consequently cause a fall or rise 
ectively in the value of all instruments of wealth. The 
nt of this fall or rise will be the greater the further 
the future the services of wealth extend.^ Thus, land, 
I which services are expected to accrue uniformly and 
ver, will be doubled in value if the rate of interest is 
ed, or halved in value if the rate of interest is doubled. 
he case of dwellings, however, the life of which is 
ted, if the rate of interest is doubled, the price of 

^ See The Nature of Capital and Income, Chap. XIII. 
Q 225 
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dwellings will fall less than half, and if the rate of 
interest is halved, the price of dwellings will rise to less 
than double. In the case of furniture the fluctuations in 
value will be even less extensive, and so throu^ Hie list 
of less durable commodities, such as clothing, to those of 
very perishable types, such as food, the value of which will 
not be sensibly affected by a variation in the rate of interest. 



§ 2 

As to the influence of the rate of interest on the price of 
services, we first observe that services may be intermediate 
or final/ The value of intermediate services or "inter- 
actions" is derived from the succeeding future services 
to which they respectively lead. For instance, the value 
to a farmer of the services of his land in affording pasture 
for sheep will depend upon the discounted value of the serv- 
ices of the flock in producing wool. If he rents the land, 
he will calculate what he can afford to pay for it on the 
basis of the value of the wool which he would expect to 
obtain from his flock. In like manner, the value of the 
wool-output to the woolen manufacturer is in turn m- 
fluenced by the discoimted value of the output of woolen 
cloth to which it contributes. In the next stage, the value 
of the production of woolen cloth will depend upon the 
discounted value of the income from the production of 
woolen clothing. Finally, the value of the last named will 
depend upon the expected income which the clothing will 
bring to those who wear it, — in other words, upon the use 
of the clothes. 

Thus the final services, consisting of the use of the clothes, 
will have an influence on the value of all the anterior serv- 
ices of tailoring, manufacturing cloth, producing wool, 
and pasturing sheep, while each of these anterior services, 

* See The Nature of Capital and Income, Chap. IX. The subject 
has already been referred to in the present volume, Chap. VIII. 
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^when discounted, will give the value of the respective capital 
n^hich yields them ; namely, the clothes, cloth, wool, sheep, 
and pasture. We find, therefore, that not only all articles 
€3i wealth, but also all the intermediate services C^nterac- 
tions") which they render, are dependent upon final enjoy- 
able uses, and are linked to these final uses by the rate of 
interest. If the rate of interest rises or falls, this chain will 
shrink or expand. The chain hangs, so to speak, from its 
final link of enjoyable services, and its shrinkage or ex- 
pansion will therefore be most felt by the links most distant 
from these final services. A change in the rate of interest 
will affect but slightly the price of making clothing, but 
it will affect considerably the price of pasturing sheep. 

A study, therefore, of the theory of prices involves (1) 
a study of the laws which determine the final services on 
which the prices of anterior interactions depend; (2) a 
study of the prices of these anterior interactions, as de- 
pendent, through the rate of interest, on the final services ; 
(3) a study of the price of capital instruments and capital 
property as dependent, through the rate of interest, upon 
the prices of their services. The first study, which seeks 
merely to determine the laws regulating the price of final 
services, is relatively independent of the rate of interest. 
The second and third, which seek to show the dependence 
on final services of the anterior services and of the capitals 
which bear them, involve and depend upon the rate of 
interest. Under this second study will fall, as a special 
case, the study of the determination of economic rent, 
both the rent of land and the rent of other instruments of 
wealth. Thus, the rent of the pasture referred to, consist- 
ing, as it does, of the value of the services of pasturing, 
is dependent, through the rate of interest, upon the dis- 
counted value of the future final services to which the land 
contributes. It is clear, then, that the rent of the land 
is partly dependent upon the rate of interest, and that the 
same dependence applies to the rent of any other instru- 
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Similar considerations apply to the determination of tiie 
rate of wages. So far as the employer is concerned, the 
payment of wages to a workman represents the value of 
his services. These services are interactions or inte^ 
mediate services leading to some future enjoyable service. 
Tlius, the shepherd hired by the farmer to tend the aheep 
in the pasture renders services the value of which to lie 
farmer is estimated in precisely the same way as the value 
of the services of the land which he hires. It follows Ihsl 
the rate of wages is dependent upon the rate of interest, 
and, conformably to the previous reasoning, the dependence 
of wages on the rate of interest is the more pronoun<«d tiie 
more remote are the ultimate services to which the woik 
of the laborer leads. As stated in Chapter IX, in acorn* 
munity where the workmen are largely employed in enter- 
prises requiring a long time, such as digging ttmnels uid 
constructing other great engineering works, the rate of 
wages will tend to fall appreciably with a rise in the rate 
of interest, and to rise appreciably with a fall in the rate 
of interest ; whereas in a country where the laborers Me 
largely engaged in personal services or in other work whicd 
is not far distant from the final goal of enjoyable services, 
a change in the rate of interest will affect the rate of wages 
but slightly. 

What has been said, however, applies only to wages from 
the standpoint of the employer. The rate of wages ia 
dependent upon supply as well as demand ; that is, upon the 
willingness of the workman to offer his services, as well ae 
upon the desire of the employer to secure them. From tte 
standpoint of the laborer, wages constitute an incentive to 
exertion or labor. This exertion is, as we have seen, a final 
disservice, and its value is not determined by the rate of 
interest in the manner of services which are intermediate. 
It ia a great mistake to treat the subject of wages, as many 
authors do, exclusively from the employer's standpoint. 
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Our purpose here, however, is not to enter into an extended 
cjiscuBsion of the theory of wages, but merely to ahow at 
"what points in that theory the rate of interest enters, and 
at what points it does not enter. 



§4 

lie second great branch of economics to which the rate 
of interest applies is the theory of distribution. In the 
classical political economy, the relation of the rate of in- 
terest to distribution was entirely misconceived. Dis- 
tribution was erroneously regarded as a separation of the 
mcome of society into "interest, rent, wages, and profits." 
By "interest" of course was meant, not the rat« of interest, 
but the rate of interest multiplied by the value of the capi- 
tal "yielding interest." But we have seen that the value 
of the capital Is found by taking the income which it yields 
and capitalizing it by means of the rate of interest. To 
reverse this process, and obtain the income by multiplying 
the capital by the rate of interest, is proceeding in a circle. 
The result of multiplying capital by the rate of interest, 
i.e. income, is not really a complex product of two factors, 
but, on the contrary, is the single original factor, — income. 
We have seen in this book that it is this income which 
affords the basis for the determination of the rate of interest, 
and, through the rate of interest, of capital value. The 
income-stream of society is the ultimate and basic fact from 
which the whole economic fabric should be constructed. 
All of this income springs from capital-wealth, if land and 
man are included in that term, or if not, from capital and 
man, or capital, land, and man. It may all be capitalized, 
and hence, if we follow the definition of capital adopted in 
this book, it may all be regarded as interest upon the capital- 
value thus found. Hence "mterest" is not a part, but the 
whole, of income. It includes what is called rentand profits, 
and even wages; for the income of the workman may 
capitalized quite as truly as the income of land or 
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machincfT. Tlios, so far from having ^^interes^ rent, 
wages^ and fHO&ts" as mutuaDv exdoare portaona of in- 
ecnie^ ^ne see that ''interest" indudes all four. Hie &vx 
of the classical economists and of their modem f oDowen 
in i&tinfruishing betireen inteiest, rent, etc^ as separate 
but cooi^linate incomes^ is panhr due to the faihue to 
peireive that whereas all income springs &txn capttat- 
wndth, 3ret capital-Tafaie sprii^ from incnmft. 

Another oversight doseir aasocialcd with the hat ib 
that br which rent and wages w«re ume e iwd as dBle^ 
nuned indepffidenthr of the rate of interest, whereas we haif« 
just s^Ml that the rate of interot enten as a Titnl dement 
into the determination of both. 

We dksdL therefore, in ^fiscussiag the dieoiy of ^fistribih 
tMO. aband«^he*^cftasskal^ point of Tieventiidf. And 
fittie refTet isikwiU be cused by soch ahanfifmmmt^ lor the 
fi^nrept of daBt79>ciKn whkh the classical cconomislB ha^ 
isrren u^ b qfdiie iBK«»espaxfeie wiih the onSnanr coneeption 
«f the HKTEL Ibe r&rsse ^dMzSntiaa of wealA'* mo^Ba 
ccdHaril^. or :i2ik?dki ieaplT. tbe |.tutfam of the iciatife 
wn^hh of ciiErid^a^ — die rrabasa of dae rich and the 
;«xxr.^ r^i ibe ^emraSMi cc ^^ j«;pecate ineome into 
kcr ai«cnc« :sa[j:3i::jLX9 izas^ x«^ %» i^ viih the mgatiwi 
of bcv 3xc3(& XEMc:^ A^ie Ji B et e B, ! snitrkaaafe in 
reiwm. W^t^f ^ Trie :aiia jixiecr cooasQed of foa* 
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«kni*$ ^"c :^vi2iil ^^!:iii$$tib::fcC2eQ: >:c7?sc«nii»£ rciagjk£T and to 
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eeonomists separated income; but this fact is of interest 
only in explaining historically the origin of the classical 
theory of distribution/ 

§5 

Turning to the true problem of distribution, that of de- 
termining the amounts of capital and income possessed by 
different individuals in society, we find that economists 
have contributed extremely little to its solution. A 
statistical beginning has been made by Professor Pareto 
in his interesting "curves of distribution of income," ' 
in which he shows the surprising result that in all cases 
where figures are available, the relative distribution of 
incomes is fairly uniform in different times and places. 
So far as the philosophical theory of distribution is con- 
o^ned, the only writer who seems to have contributed 
materially to the subject is John Rae.' He showed that 
persons who had naturally what we have called in this book 
It low rate of preference for present over future income 
t^ided to grow rich, whereas those who had the opposite 
trait tended to grow poor. 

We saw in a previous chapter that the rates of prefer- 
ence among different individuals were equalized by borrow- 
ing and lending or buying and selling. In the case of an 
individual whose rate of preference for present enjo)rment 
was unduly high, we found that he would contrive to modify 
his incom&^tream by increasing it in the present at the 
expense of the future. We were then intent on studying 
this phenomenon only on the side of income ; but the effect 
on capital can be easily seen by applying the principles of 
The Nature of Capital and Income, Chapter XIV. If a 
modification of the income-stream is such as to make the 
present rate of realized income exceed the "standard" 

^ Of. Edwin Caiman, loc. cU, 

' Coun d'iconamie Politique, Vol. II, Lausanne, 1897, Book III. 

* The Sociological Theory of CapiUU, Chap. XIII. 
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abool bj boijuwiiig immnfiate hmiff and ymjfw% fatare 
income, or by aeBingthoBe mUuiu c ii tB the ineoo^rfw^ 
ii far cfirtant, and btnigg thoee wMth hare moge ■■■■iwliitr 
letnnif . LKfiridmls of the type of Rip Yan WUde, if in 
piw r jHim of hud and other dnrabie inslniipentgy wj either 
adl or mortgige them in order to aeeme the meanB for 
obtaining enjojraUe aenriees more impidly. Hie effect w3I 
be, for aociety as a whole, that those iwfiridnak who haire 
an abnormally low appredatiao of the fatme and its needs 
win gradoally part with the more dmabfe inatiui uentB, 
and that these will tend to graTitate into the hands of those 
niio have the oi^mate trait. By this transfer an in- 
equality in the disdibution of capital is gradually effeeted, 
and tlus inequality, once achieved, tends to p er p e tu ate 
itself. The poorer a man grows the more keen his j^jpreeia- 
tion of present goods is likdy to become. When onee Ae 
spendthrift is on the downward road, he is likdy to continue 
in the same directkm. When be has succeeded in ksing 
all bis capital except his own perscxi, the process usually 
comes to an end, because society, in seIf>im>tectiony deems 
that it shall go no further. But where there is no such 
safeguard, the unfortunate victim may sink into even low^ 
stages of debt servitude, as in Java^ or Russia. Reversdy, 
when the accumulator is well advanced in his accumulations, 
his rate of preference for the present diminishes stffl further, 
and acciunulation becomes still easier. Hence, in some 
countries the rich and poor come to be widely and per- 
manently separated, the former constituting a hereditary 
aristocracy and the latter a helpless and d^;rEuled peas- 
antry. 

Fortunately, however, another factor enters which tends 
to counteract these tendencies. This is the effect of habit. 
It has already been noted that one's rate of prrference for 

» See Prof. Qivc Day, The Dvtck in Java, New York (IfacmiDAn), 
1904, Chap. X. 
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present over future income, given a certain incomenstream, 
will be hi^ or low according to the past habits of the in- 
dividual. If he has been accustomed to simple and inex- 
pensive ways he finds it fairly easy to save and ultimately 
accumulate a little property. The habits of thrift being 
transmitted to the next generation result in still further 
accumulation, until, in the case of some of the descendants, 
affluence or great wealth may result. Reversely, if a man 
has been brought up in the lap of luxury he will have a 
keener desire for present enjoyment than if he had been 
accustomed to the simple living of the poor. The effect of 
this factor is that the children of the rich, who have been 
accustomed to luxurious living and who have inherited only 
a fraction of their parents' means, will, in attempting to 
keep up the former pace, be compelled to check the accumu- 
lation and even to start the opposite process of the dissipa- 
tion of their family fortune. In the next generation this 
reverse movement is likely to gather headway and to 
continue until, with the gradual subdivision of the fortune 
and the increasing reluctance of the successive generations 
to curtail their expenses, in the third or fourth generation 
there comes a return to actual poverty. It thus often 
happens that there is a tendency for the accumulation and 
dissipation of wealth to occur in cycles. If there is the 
conjunction of favorable circumstances, as thrift, ability, 
and good fortune, a few individuals will rise from the 
lower ranks. They accumulate a few thousand dollars, 
which, under like favoring circumstances, in the next gen- 
eration or two may become several millions. Then the 
imfavorable effects of luxury begin, and in an equal num- 
ber of generations the majority of the heirs have returned 
to the level at which their ancestors began. An old adage 
has stated this observation in the form, " From shirt sleeves 
to shirt sleeves in four generations." This cyclical move- 
ment is more apt to occur in countries like the United 
States, where, owing to the rapidly changing conditions, 
there is a larger number of opportimities either for rising 
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or faUing in the eeooomie scale. Whore, as in the older 
countries of Europe, conditaoDS have become fixed and less 
favwaUe to change of any kind, the tendency of the 
distribution of wealth is to remain idatxveiy miehanged. 
This is eqMdally true where, as in England, the customs 
as to the inheritance of p r operty have tended to keep 
laige fortunes intact in the hands of the ddest son. 

§6 

loathe general causation of distribution iriiich has thus 
been outlined, the central r&le is plajned by the individnal 
rale of pi e fe iepcie for present over future income, iHiieh, 
as we have seen, is the sub jedive prototype of the rate of 
interest. The study of the theory of interest^ terefore, 
lasrs the foundation fwm study of the theory of djgtribqtion, 
Tlie objectiye raie of interest rqvesents the nonn to iriiieh 
the iufiyidual adijusis his rale of prefeienee for present 
over future ineoo^^ and in this adljustment he changes his 
economic status for belier or worse. The existenoe of this 
general market rate of inieresx vo which he adjusts his rate 
of preference supphei? an emsy highway for the moyement of 
hik fortune in one direction or the other. If an indiykhial 
has spendthrift tendencieis;. their indulgence i? facilitated 
by aceeiss to a kxin market : and reyersehr. if he desicBS lo 
saTe« he may iio so the more easihr if theve is a market for 
sayiEigs. Ibe im?gularitifts^ in the distribution of ca^Mtal 
are thuB^ due k> the op^Yt;:ziity to effect exchanges of parts 
of the incvYoe^iCreajii ;i>e{Wkra:ed in time. The rate of 
intenii^ i$ suupty the cidkrket priic^ for such exchange. 
By meiufc^ of thb xco^et rem. bodi thoee who wish to 
barter pre^fect for future iaevxae axid tbcee who wish to 
dk> the revere, rsay :»:2^y tbeir siiesresw The one wiD 
gnui;jail!y izstomfasse. and :be ocber >iecrease« hs capital 
If all io^viiuBjJs^ wvr^ bectd^Sw n w^xiLd be much morediffi- 
(uh either to acvumuttiite or to vi^sstpite fortancs, and the 
JtoibtttioDL ct wMhh wcd«i tberetQce be modi more eyen. 
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Inequality arises out of the exchange of incomei carrying 
3ome individuals toward wealth and others toward poverty, 
rhe inequality of wealth is facilitated by the existence of a 
loan market. In a sensCi then, it is truCi as the socialist 
DiaintaiDS, that inequality is due to social arrangements; 
but the arrangements to which it is due are not, as he as- 
sumes, primarily such as take away the opportunity to rise 
in the economic scale ; they are the contrary arrangements 
which facilitate both rising and falling, according to 
the choice of the individual. The improvident sink like 
lead to the bottcnn. Once there, they or their children find 
difficulty in rising. Accumulation is a slow process, and 
especially slow when the great numbers of the poor have, 
by competition, reduced the values of their services so low 
that the initial saving becomes almost impossible. 

This is not the place for following out these tendencies 
and their sociological effects, nor need we stop to answer 
the many questions which arise in such an inquiry, such as, 
What is the effect of a change in the rate of interest in 
stimulating or discouraging the accumulation or dissipation 
of capital ? * Or, What is the effect on the poor of the luxu- 
rious habits of the rich ? Nor are we concerned with the 
other factors which influence the distribution of wealth, 
but which do not involve the rate of interest. We are at 
present content merely to prepare the way for their answer 
by indicating the nature of the problems and the relation 
of the theory of interest to them. 

^ See E. C. K. Conner, Interest and Saving, London (Macmillan), 
1906. 
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Ws have now completed the f onnal statonent of our 
theoiy of intoest. It leoiaiDs to diow m what way this 
theory may be brom^t into eonneetion with actual expeaA- 
ence. Fbr thfe purpose we need firet to daasify the various 
forms which int«wt takes. 

We have seen that the rate of mtoest discloses itsdf 
in two ways: nam^, as explieit and inqdicit mterest 
We b^spn with explictt intcresly or the interest in a loan 
eontiaet^ FVom the standpoint of the bonower, loan oon- 
tiaels may be classified as foDova: — 
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Private loans are loans of individuals for personal piuposes 
other than those arising out of business relations. Of tiieae, 
loans contracted because of misfortune or improvidence, 
though to-day constituting a very small fraction of total 
indebtedness, represent probably the original type of loan. 
It was against such loans that the biblical, classical, and 
mediseval prohibitions and regulations were directed, and 
it is only against them to-day that, in enlightened com- 
munities, r^ulations affecting the rate of interest still 
survive. It is such loans that supply most of the business 
to pawn shops, the patrons of which are usually victims 
of misfortime or improvidence. It is clear that iiie theory 
of interest which has been propounded applies to tliis 
species of loan. Sickness or death in one's family, or losses 
from fire, theft, flood, shipwreck, or other causes, make 
temporary inroads upon one's income. It is to tide over 
such a stringency in income that the loan is contracted. 
It ekes out the less adequate income of the present by 
sacrificing something from the more adequate income ex- 
pected in the futiure. Similar principles apply to the spend- 
thrift, who, though not a victim of accidental misfortune, 
brings misfortune upon himself. He borrows in order to 
supplement an income inadequate to meet the require- 
ments which he has set himself, while he trusts for repay- 
ment to the shadowy resources of a distant future. It is 
evident, therefore, that the loans just described are made 
for the sake of correcting an income curve the time-shape 
of which is inconvenient or intolerable. 

The second class of personal loans comprises those grow- 
ing out of such fluctuations in income as are not due to 
misfortime or improvidence. Many persons receive their 
money-income in very irregular and imequal instalments, 
while their money outgo may likewise have an irregular 
time-schedule. Unless the two sides of the account happen 
to synchronize, the individual will be alternately "short" 
and ''flush." Thus, if he receives his largest dividends in 
January, but has to meet his largest expenses, let us say 
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taxes, in September, he is likdy to borrow at tax time for 
the ensiling four months, in anticipaticm of the January 
divid^ids. Tliat is, he borrows at a time ^dien his inocmie* 
stream would otherwise be low, and repays at a time whoi 
it would otherwise be hi^ The effect m to IsvA up the 
fluctuations ot his income. 

The third class of p^sonal loans comprises those which 
grow out oi large expected additions to income. Hdrs 
to a fortune sometimes borrow in anticipation of thdr 
bequests. A ccmsid^able vdume oi such loans has un- 
doubtedly been contracted, especially in Great &itain. 
The borrower m this case is evidently trymg to enjoy in the 
present some of the income which m promised for the future; 
in other words, to alter the time-shape of his inccnne-stream 
in accordance with his desires. The same motives actuate 
young men preparing for life, and explain the loans idiieh 
are often contracted by them for defraying the expenses 
ot education. It was for such persons that B^ijamin 
Franklin left his peculiar bequests to the cities of Phil- 
adelphia and Boston in 1790. To each he bequeathed 
£1000 to be lent out in small sums at 5 per cent, to jroung 
married "artificers." The sums repaid were to be added 
to the fund and again lent. 

§2 

In the case of public loans, we find the same general 
principles in operation which we have just seen to apply to 
private loans. By a public loan is meant a loan contracted 
by a public corporation or association, such as a state, 
county, mimicipality, school district, or other administrative 
unit, as well as such quasi-public institutions as churches, 
hospitals, and public libraries. Public loans may be sub- 
divided into three classes : (1) those growing out of military 
exigencies; (2) those growing out of fluctuations in income; 
(3) those growing out of need for public improvements. 

The first class, loans for war and war preparation, cor- 
responds to the case first considered under private loans, — 
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loans growing out of misfortune. Ordinarily the expenses 
of govenunent are defrayed out of taxes, which constitute 
a regular deduction from the incomes of the taxpayers; 
but war brings with it extraordinary expenses which must 
be met by extraordinary means. If the cost of war were 
wholly defrayed by taxes, the taxpayers would suffer large 
and sudden reductions in their incomes for the time being. 
They prefer instead to place some of the burden on the 
future, — even upon jiosterity. This is accomplished by 
war loans, to be repaid many years after the war is over. 
Thus, so far as the taxpayers are concerned, the expense 
of the war is spread over a considerable time, and the im- 
mediate reduction in their income-stream, which would 
otherwise be caused by the war, is avoided. But for the 
world as a whole this is not true; for others than the tax- 
payers, namely, the bondholders, must bear the brunt of 
the reduction in the world's income-stream which the war 
has brought about. It follows that the issue of bonds has 
as its ultimate effect, not a postponement of the cost of the 
War, but its shifting from one class to another. We thus 
see that war loans clearly exemplify the theory of loans 
which has been elaborated. The need for such loans grows 
out of an impending depression hi the income-stream of 
the taxpayers. 

The second class of public loans, namely, loans due to 
fluctuations in public receipts and disbursements, corre- 
sponds to the second class of private loans. A government 
receives its income chiefly in taxes, and only once a year, 
whereas its outgo occurs day by day and month by month. 
It thus happens that a government ts alternately accumulat- 
ing a large surplus and suffering a large deficit. The in- 
convenient effects of this have been often commented upon, 
especially in this country, where the Treasury for half a 
mteatxay has been relatively independent of institutions 
F credit,' This inconvenience may be largely avoided by 

■ See David Kinley, The Independtnl Trtatnry of the UniUd SUxUt, 
1 (Crowell), 1893. 
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a business relation between the government and some in- 
stitutions of credit, as, for instance, in England, between 
the government and the Bank of England. The govern- 
ment may correct the irregularities in its income-stream 
either by borrowing for current expenses in anticipation of 
taxes, or by lending at interest; that is, depositing the taxes 
when first received, in anticipation of the expenses which 
follow. 

The third class of public loans comprises those for public 
improvements, such as the erection of government build- 
ings, the improvement of roads, bridges, and harbors, the 
construction of municipal waterworks or schoolhouses, or 
the prosecution of other government enterprises. In all 
such cases it is usual to finance the enterprise by issuing 
bonds. The reason clearly is that these improvements 
constitute an extraordinary cost, similar to tihe expense 
of a war, which, without the issue of bonds, would cause 
a temporary depression in income-streams. The taxpayers 
as a whole cannot afiford the first heavy drain, even with 
the prospect of substantial benefits to follow. They 
therefore prefer, in place of such a fluctuating income- 
stream, a more imiform one. To secure this uniformity is 
evidently the purpose of the loan. We see, therefore, tiat 
this class of loans also exemplifies the theory of the re- 
lation of borrowing and lending to the time-shape of an 
income-stream. 

§3 

The third and last general class of loans is that of business 
loans. Business loans are loans growing out of trade. 
They are commonly, though not very felicitously, called 
"productive loans," whereas the loans which have thus far 
been considered would commonly be called " consimtiption 
loans." Business loans constitute by far the most impor- 
tant class of present indebtedness. Mr. Greorge K. Holmes 
has estimated that at least nine tenths of the existing in- 
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defctedness in the United States was incurred for the ac- 
quirement of the more durable kinds of property, leaving 
ttot more than one tenth, and probably much less, as a 
'* ^consumption debt," or a debt necessitated by misfortune. 
?*^«i theory of interest would therefore be complete which 
a^rjould fail to apply to business loans. 

At first sight it would seem that the theory which has 
^ven, depending as it does on the enjoyable income- 
^^- tream of an individual, can apply only to consumption 
"^^Dans, Net income, as was shown elsewhere,' consists 
^i^f one's personal satisfactions, — nourishment, clothing, 
^shelter, and other enjoyable services. The loans of business 
^seem too impersonal to be explained by a theory which 
«lepends wholly on personal satisfactions. In fact, it has 
«ften been said by economists, in treating this subject, 
that consumption loans are explained on quite other 
principles than loans contracted in the regular course 
of commercial transactions. Even Bohm-Bawerk, in his 
Positive Theory of Capital, states tliat consumption loans 
are explained by tlie preference for present enjoyment 
over future, but that the loans of business are chiefly due 
to the "technical superiority' of present goods," which 
grows out of the greater productiveness of lengthy pro- 
cesses. 

A little consideration will show, however, that business 
loanfl are not so different from consumption loans ; that they 
also are used to tide over lean times in anticipation of pros- 
perity; and that they are contracted to rectify the distor- 
tion of the income-stream which would otherwise result 
from business operations. The truth is — and it should 
never be lost sight of — that business men conduct their 
business with an eye always to enjoyable income. This 
is the object of all their operations, though it may be ob- 
scured by the interposition of the many intermediate steps, 
or "interactions." Business operations are not ends in 

k themselves, but means for ultimate personal enjoyment. 
■ Tht Nature o/ Capital and Income. Chaps. IX, X. J 
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A business man not only conducts his business for what 
he can get out of it for personal use, but also regulates it so 
Uiat what thus comes out may accrue not in insular 
spurts, but so far as possible in such a stream as will syih 
chronize with the exigencies of his home life. In a sense 
we may say, therefore, that it is his home that " runs " hb 
business rather than his business that " runs " his home. 

§4 

In order to see how the theory of interest which has 
been explained applies to business loans, let us conader 
the two chief classes ; namely, short loans, or those growing 
out of periodic variations, and long loans, or those for rda- 
tively permanent investment. The short or periodic loans 
are those which grow out of the change in the seasons and 
the ebb and flow of business. These loans are obtained 
usually but once a year at a specified time. The ultimata 
cause is the cyclical change in the position of the earth in 
reference to t^e sun. This gives rise to the cyde of the 
seasons, the effects of which are felt not only m agriculture, 
but in manufacttu'ing, transportation, trade, and banking. 
The alternate congestion and thinning of the freight busi- 
ness, the alternate stocking and depletion of raw ma- 
terial in factories, the fluctuations of trade activity, botli 
udeaale and retail, the transfer of bank deposits betwesi 
w York and the West for "moving crops" or for other 
Ji, all testify to the seasonal rhythm which is constantly 
t in the great network of business operations. Without 
ft compensating apparatus such as that for borrowing 
iingj these seasonal fluctuations would transmit 
» to the final enjoyable income-streams of indi- 
and those incomes, instead of constituting an 
m, would accrue by fits and starts, a summer of 
L enjoyment being followed by a winter on short 

^0W borrowing and lending compensate for 
ions, we may consider first what is perhaps 
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the most primitive type of the short or periodic loan; 
namely, that contracted by poor farmers in anticipation of 
crops. In the South among the negroes this takes the 
form of what is called a "crop lien," the cultivator borrow- 
ing money enough to enable him to live until crop time and 
pledging repajrment from the crop. Here, evidently, the 
purpose of the loan is to eke out the meager income of 
actual enjojrments. The loan, in other words, is for sub- 
sistence. This case, therefore, is covered by the theory of 
interest which has been given. 

We proceed now to show that this same theory of interest 
applies also to loans contracted in the commercial world at 
lai^. A short-time conmiercial loan is contracted for the 
purpose of buying goods, with the expectation of repajrment 
after their sale. A conmion form is what is called "com- 
mercial paper." A ready-made clothing house may buy 
overcoats in summer in order to seU them in the fall. If 
these operations were conducted on a strictly cash basis, 
the tendency would be for the income of the clothier to 
suffer great fluctuations. He could realize but little during 
tiie summer, on account of the enormous expense of stock- 
ing-in for faU trade, whereas in the fall he could obtain larg^ 
returns and live on a more elaborate scale. This would 
mean the alternation of famine and feast in his family. 
One way to avoid such a result would be to keep on hand a 
large supply of cash as a buffer between the money-income 
and personal expenditiue. In this case the fluctuations 
would not reach the stage of personal enjojrment, but 
would spend their force in fluctuations of tlie volume of 
cash* A more effective and less wasteful method for the 
merchant, of taking the kinks out of his income, is by 
negotiating commercial paper. The clothier, instead of 
suffering the large cash expense of stocking-in in summer, 
will make out a note to the manufactiuer of overcoats. 
After the faU trade, this note is extinguished, having 
fulfilled its function of leveling the income-stream of the 
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Sometimes merchants contract short-time or periodic 
loons, not for some specific transaction such as the purchnse 
of stock in trade, but for general business purposes, as, for 
instance, improvement or enlargement. In this case, the 
exbBordinary expense involved may be met by a species 
of loan called "accommodation paper." Evidently its 
function is precisely the same ; namely, to rectify the time- 
shape of the income-stream. In Wall Street and other 
speculative centers a type of loan known as the "call loan" 
is common, subject to redemption at the pleasure of the 
lender, and used by the speculator for the pundiase <rf se- 
curities. The speculator borrows when he wishes to buy, 
and repays when he has sold; and by adroitly arran^ng 
his loans prevents the sudden draining or flushing of his 
income-stream which these purchases and sales would 
otherwise involve. 

In all the cases which have been described, the loan grows 
out of a purchase or group of purchases; and since the 
tendency of every purchase is to decrease one's income, and 
of every sale to increase it, it is clear that loans contracted 
for a purchase and extinguished by a sale have as their 
function the obliteration of these decreases and increases 
of the income-stream. It is clear, therefore, that these 
commercial loans fit into the theory of interest which li 
been propounded. 

!5 

The second class of business loans is that of long-time 
loans or " permanent " investments. In this class are placed 
mortgages, whether on farms or on urban real estate, Aa 
shown by Mr. George K.Holmes of the United States Censua, 
more than two thirds of farm mortgages are contracted for 
the purchase of the property, and the remainder principally 
for improving it, or for the purchase of farm implements 
and other durable wealth or property. These purchases 
or improvements, involving as they do large expenditures, 
would be difficult or impoauble without loans. If the attempt 
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were made to enter into them without recourse to a loan mar- 
ket, they would cause temporary depressions in the income- 
streams of the farmers. The farmer who attempted to buy 
his farm without a loan would have to cut down his current 
expenses to a minimum and suffer a corresponding reduction 
in his enjoyable income-stream, unless he avoided this result 
by some other of the methods which have been explained, 
such as " the method of bujdng and selling." For instance, 
he may sell some other capital in order to buy his farm. 

Mortgages on city lots are usually for the purpose of im- 
proving the property by erecting buildings upon it. Here, 
again, the expense involved would, if taken out of income, 
reduce the income of the owner temporarily to very small pro- 
portions. He naturally prefers to compensate for such extra- 
ordinary inroads by a mortgage which defers this expense to 
the f utiure, when his receipts will be more adequate to meet it. 

We come next to the loans of business corporations and 
firms, such, for instance, as railroad bonds and debentures, the 
securities of street railroads, telegraph, and telephone com- 
panies, and other ''industrials." These loans are usually 
issued for construction purposes, as in cases in which a rail- 
road wishes to extend its lines, replace iron rails with steel 
ones, or a curved route by a straighter one. The borrowers 
in this case are the stockholders. They may be said 
to contract the loan in order not to have the expenses 
of the improvement taken out of their dividends. Sometimes, 
where the dividends are large and the stockholders few, divi- 
dends are applied, in part or wholly, to the making of im- 
provements. But ordinarily the reduction in the stockholder's 
income-stream is avoided by the device of inviting the bond- 
holders to cancel the outgoes connected with the improve- 
ment, in consideration of receiving a part of the increased 
income which will later follow from these improvements. 

§6 

We see, therefore, that business loans, or loans growing 
out of a purchase and sale, are as truly for the purpose of 
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reshaping the income-streams as are private and public 
loans. The reasons that business loans are usually re- 
garded by economists as on a different footing from private 
and public loans appear to be three: — 

1. The proceeds oi business loans are usually spoit, not 
for the borrower's bread and butter, but for duraUe 
capital; ocxisequently the loan seems not to be connected 
with income, but rather with ci^HtaL A spendthrift 
who borrows $1000 in order to pay for wines is certainly 
to be distinguished from a mochant who borrows the same 
sum in order to pay for new stock in trade. Yet in dth^ 
case the loan adds SIOOO to inmiediate inccMne beycmd^diat 
the income would have been wiAaui Ae loan hut wiA the 
«r]MM« fmr Ae mmts or Ae stodb in trade. 

TV> make the comparison as simple as possiUe, let us sup- 
po^ that the two men w»e eadi enjo3ring an income of 
HCkOOO a yeiar. llik refvesents the value of tlieir nourish- 
ments dolhinj^. shelier« ete.« whidi eonstitate true income. 
In thevMr vsny 1901^ of the proposed loan, eadi man has 
two <\xirsw open to him : <1^ he may meet the expenditure 
f\>r wiiKtsi or $Kx^ in trade by sacrificing one-le&th of his 
$10aXX^ wv>nh of rKXutshznesi. clothii^^ sfaelt», etc, or (2) 
he n*^^ n>f^ it by KcTV«i!:;c. If ibe spendthrift follows the 
t^T^ <v<u^ ar^Ki :nee^ t^ expefKfimre by ^^rnpmg out of 
hi^ $liViXV trKvc.^. hf wiH acA axSer any diange in the 
^^^ of Hii^ i:Mv\:::)e. bci ^viH oi4ain SKKK) worth of wine 
^^rinii;:^. ai a :$;ac7tS^^ of SKW wKnh of other pleasures. 
H 1^ i?KN\ry>e Nv ii«^ x-«^ liO: wC suE be SKljOOO. Nor will 
iSrc^r V ar>x^ 7^^^;%«$«;ikry r^tiousf ir ihf incioiDe of subsequent 
x^f^jc^ >i^ ??>«^ ohuti;:!^ xiif nxxcKisiUim of ^tm year's 
^r^vx^j^Stf )cr>^^:rr»^ ?i^^^^ i^^"^ tr]2l^<3riIlk3nl;^ bat his incooie 
^NTivwj^ $V.AV^ a >^wc TV nstiaaii. howerer, who 
^jcK^riV,'^ ,N::t ;^' >i«: $L>;; A\^ iaNOTnf io: ^JOl n crder to pay for 
^\v»l *r. t:^,i^. %-rf j>.-»r;aJ^ r^,^>f bis <2y*wi income of 
>V; ^^ $^\W \v ;>i:!i $3^vs. m r^&ir^ xciSke wine, will 
jvx c >v ^vx ;v..: vxi» nr :»:)$da^:3oa: li «5Tes onhr as a 
«v>»TTs A :«v>wS?^ ^::44^ j;a£i«air:;)aizs^ » aat, Ik ub say, 
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$1100 may be enjoyed in 1902. The income of the mer- 
chant will thus be, not $10,000 each year, as was that of 
the spendthrift, but $9000 in 1901 and $11,100 in 1902. 

Having seen what effect the expenditures would have in 
the two cases withotU recourse to borrotving, we next ask 
what will be the effect in the two cases of borrowing $1000 
in 1901 and repajdng, let us say, $1050 in 1902. The spend- 
thrift who borrows to get his $1000 worth of wine will have, 
in 1901, that much more of enjoyed income, making a total 
enjoyed income in that year of $11,000, and in 1902, when 
called upon to pay his debt of $1050, he will have to sacrifice 
just so much out of his income of $10,000 for 1902. His 
resulting enjoyed income will therefore be in 1902 only 
$8950. As to the merchant, he will be able to buy his 
stock in trade in 1901 without the necessity of any sacrifice 
out of his $10,000 for that year, so that his income in 1901 
will be $10,000. In the following year he will pay the 
$1050 for his loan out of the $11,100 for 1902. (Of the 
$11,100, $10,000 was the original income, and $1100 what 
we have assumed to be the returns from his stock in 
trade.) He will thus have $10,050 left as his real income 
for that year. 

Comparisons are shown in the following tables : — 

INCOME OF SPENDTHRIFT 
WHO BUYS $1000 WORTH OF WINE 



'^thout loan 
With loan 




1908 



$10,000 
8,950 



INCOME OF MERCHANT 
WHO BUYS $1000 WORTH OF STOCK IN TRADE 



Without loan 
With loan . 




1908 



$11,100 
10,050 
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It is dear that in eadi eaae the effect of the loan is to add 
$1000 to the income of 1901 and subtract $1050 from that 
of 1902. Tlieie is abscdntdy no difference bei n wai the 
two men in this respect. The diff e ren ce between them is 
chiefly that the spendthrift is making a foolish and the 
merdiant a wise addition to his income of 1901 at the 
expense of that of the year following, and this difference is 
only one of degree, doe to the fact that the final satis- 
factions by means of the wine come earlier than the 
satirfactioDS obtained by means of the stod^ in trade. 

2. But the example ^ren of the "c(Misumption"-4oan is 
not the only one possible, and no doubt it will still seem to 
some readers that there must be another difference between 
production- and c<Misumpti(m-loans. Suiqx»e the case of a 
victim of misfortune, such as illness. To tide him over his 
emergiencies he is compelled to borrow, using the jaoceeds 
ci his loan m»dy to meet Us grocer's and butcher's l»Ds. 
Here is indeed a case ci a ''ccxisumption'Moan which is not 
foolish, and yet is surely diffoent from the loan of the mer- 
chant to buy stock in trade. 

The effect of business loans is to «[iable a merchant to 
embark on an enterprise, while perscHial loans merdy relieve 
needs. Let us examine this difference. It is not a dif- 
ference which invalidates the principle that both loans are 
additions to present income at the expense of future income. 
The unfortimate, with his misfortune, but without his loan, 
would have, let us say, an income of $9,000 in 1901 and 
$11,100 in 1902, which are the same figures we assumed 
for the merchant with his investment but withotU his loan. 
With the loan, therefore, the unfortunate and the merchant 
would be in the same situation. Both would have $10,000 
in 1901 and $10,050 in 1902. The effect of the loan in the 
two cases is thus identical so far as their income-streams 
are concerned. The difference is that the unfortxmate, 
if deprived of his loan, could not escape from his income- 
stream of $9,000 in 1901 and $11,100 in 1902, whereas the 
merchant, if deprived of his loan, could, if he chose, give 
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up the investment in new stock altogether. If the merchant 
did not have this option, the two cases would be so similar 
that not even a stickler for the distinction between con- 
sumption-loan and productive-loan would assert any es- 
sential difference. For, suppose the merchant has already 
been committed, sometime previously, to buy the goods for 
his stock in trade, not, perhaps, realizing that he would be 
unable to pay for them without borrowing or skimping. 
When the time arrives that he must of necessity buy the 
goods and pay for them, he finds that a loan is badly needed 
to avoid pinching himself in income. He will now think 
of the loan, not as enabling him to buy stock in trade, for 
that must be done anjrway, but as enabling him to buy his 
bread and butter. In short, his loan, like the unfortunate's, 
is a necessity-loan. It b because ordinarily the merchant 
is not thus constrained to buy the goods that the loan is 
connected, in his mind, with their purchase rather than 
with his private necessities. It still serves to relieve 
that income, but he has another method of relief, — not 
to buy the goods at all. The contrast, then, between 
him and the unfortunate is simply that he has a third 
possible course which the latter does not have. This is 
shown in the following tables : — 

INCOME OF MERCHANT 



A Without loan and without investment 
B Without loan but with investment . 
C With loan and with investment . . 



1901 



$10,000 

9,000 

10,000 



1902 



$10,000 
11,100 
10,050 



INCOME OF UNFORTUNATE 




1901 


1902 


B Without loan 


$ 9,000 
10,000 


$11,100 
10,050 


C With loan 
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We see here that the unfortunate has two options, B and 
Cy and the merchant three possible options, A, B^ and C. 
It is the existence of this third option A which makes the 
chief real difference between the merchant borrower and the 
borrower in misfortune. So far as the other two options are 
concerned, the two men are similarly situated, lliat this 
fact is overlooked is due to the unconscious substitution, 
in considering the case of the merchant, of the tJiird opticm, 
A, for the second, B. That is to say, when the effect of 
a merchant's loan is considered, this effect is measured 
with reference to his situation without the loan and 
without the purchase of the goods, instead of with reference 
to his situation without the loan but with the purduue. 
The latter method measures the effect of the loan in the 
sense that it shows the difference produced by its pres- 
ence or absence, other things being equal. It treats the 
merchant's loan in the same way that the imfortunate's 
loan is treated, and thus puts the two on the same 
basb. The true sequence of thought then is: Of the 
two options A and B, the merchant selects B (buying 
the goods) because it has the greater present value (or, what 
amounts to the same thing, because the rate, 10 per cent., 
of the return of $1100 on the sacrifice of $1000 is greats 
than the rate of interest, 5 per cent.) ; then he selects C 
(borrowing money), which has the same present value 
as B, but a more desirable time^hape. This description 
takes account of the whole series of operations, and cor- 
responds to the principles propounded in Chapter VHI. 

3. It is the third option A which gives rise to the con- 
tention that the loan produces a profit not possible or easy 
without it, and that it is, therefore, " productive." We have 
just seen that the loan phenomena are resolved into two 
separate steps, the rejection of A in favor of B, and the 
rejection of B in favor of (7. Yet since it may often happen, 
as shown in Chapter VIII, that the first step (choice of 
options) would not be taken unless the second step (loan) 
were already in contemplation, it is true that, in a sense, 
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the choice of the loan mcludes the choice between the 
options A and B. Looked at in tliis way, the effect of 
the loan is measurable by comparing C with A, such com- 
parison including both the steps stated. In this sense, 
and in this sense alone, is the loan ''productive.'' It is 
productive in that it enables the merchant to buy the 
goods. He thus chooses an option {B) which has an 
advantage (over A) in present value, or yields a rate of 
return on sacrifice (10 per cent.) greater than the rate 
of interest. The reason that the loan is r^arded as 
''productive," then, is that it gives the merchant the op- 
portunity to make 10 per cent, instead of 5 per cent. But 
obviously it is not the loan (choice of C rather than B) 
which yields the 10 per cent., but the choice of options wUhr 
out the loon (B rather than A). The profit is the advantage 
of B over A ; but the loan merely substitutes C as a more 
desirable equivalent of B. It does not add to the profit, 
though it changes the form in which it appears. After the 
loan, the profit appears in the accoimts for 1902 in the 
form of $50 more income for C than for A. 

If, after aU has been said and understood, any one still 
prefers to call such a loan "productive," no objection is 
offered, provided always that it is made whoUy clear 
what is meant by the term " productive." The essential 
point is that our theory of interest is not restricted in 
its application to personal and public loans, but includes 
the loans of business. These business loans come into 
the same theory as the other loans, and differ only in 
the existence of a wider range of choice in income- 
streams. 

§7 

We have seen that the theory of interest which has been 
propounded is adequate to explain the motives which lead 
to borrowing and lending in the actual business world. 
The purpose of loans in all cases may be said to be to modify 
the shape of income-streams so as to suit the particular 
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requirements of the case, — to increase present income at 
the sacrifice of future, and to eke out present scarcity 
in anticipation of future abundance. As Jevons stated, 
capital is required to enable one to support himself while 
engaged in undertakings which require time. 

The foregoing classification is made from the standpdnt 
of the borrower. From the standpoint of the lender, loans 
do not need to be so minutely classified. Hie lender is 
usually either one who wishes to invest permanently, or one 
who wishes to invest temporarily. The former may lend 
on mortgage, or he may buy the securities of companies, 
governments, or municipalities, or he maybe a depositor in a 
savings bank. In all cases the lender is evidently sacrificing 
what he might enjoy in present income, in order that he may 
have a still larger income in the future. In other words, he 
is modifying the time-shape of his income curve in a manner 
opposite to that which the borrower pursues. When he 
invests for short times, this course is generally due to a 
periodic fluctuation in his incomenstream, the large present 
flow being precedent to a shortage in the not far distant 
future. Business men and institutions are in this way 
constantly investing for short periods funds which otherwise 
would exist in the form of idle cash. The government 
or individual which we supposed to have borrowed at the 
time of deficit in anticipation of siuplus may, instead, fol- 
low the reverse policy of investing the siuplus at interest, 
in order to provide better for the pajrment of expenses at the 
time of anticipated deficit. 

§8 

The same person may be alternately borrower and lender, 
according to the exigencies of his income-stream. When the 
same person is simidtaneously borrower and lender, he be- 
comes a broker for managing credit operations for other 
persons. This is usually the fimction of institutions such 
as banks of discoimt and deposit, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, exchange brokerage firms, and mortgage companies. 
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It is throu^ such finns that borrowers and lenders usually 
reach each other, rather than directly ; but whether directly 
or by means of such intermediaries, the borrowers and 
lenders are constantly playing into each other's hands. 
This is particularly evident in the case of periodic fluctua- 
tions; for it usually happens that the same cycle of opera- 
tions which makes one man's income alternately large and 
small will make another man's alternately small and large. 
Thus, when the clothing manufacturer sells to the retailer 
of ready-made clothing, not only does this operation tend 
to make inroads in the income-stream of the latter, but it 
also tends to bring to the former an accession of income 
inconveniently concentrated. For this reason the manu- 
facturer may decide to keep the commercial note which the 
clothier makes to him, rather than to discount it at a bank. 
The manner in which fluctuations in income-streams 
mutually compensate among borrowers and lenders is well 
seen in the South, where cotton planters have long been 
accustomed to borrow of the banks in springtime, to repay 
in the fall after the cotton is sold. Until recently the banks 
which supplied these loans found difficulty in leveling the 
consequent irregularities produced in their own income- 
streams. They were forced to do so largely by keeping an 
idle stock of cash, or investing it at low rates in Northern 
banks. But recently cotton mills have settled in the South, 
with a cycle of income exactly the reverse of that of the 
planters. They buy their crops in the fall, manufacture 
through the winter, and sell in the spring. The conse- 
quence is that they come to the banks for loans in the fall, 
which is just the time when the banks are receiving their 
pay from the planters, and liquidate these loans in the 
spring, at just the time when the banks are in need of 
funds to lend to the planters. In this way the irregularities 
in the income-streams of both planters and manufacturers 
are leveled, virtually by mutual cancellation, but actually 
through the intermediation of the banks. 
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§9 

Hitberto we have ooosidared Icmns only with reference to 
the time of isBoe and rqiaynie&t. But it frequaitly happens 
that kians axe tranaf ened at points int^mediate between 
these two dates. In that case they pass by sale fike otfaff 
property, and affect the income-streams of those whobiqrtfKi 
seU mpiedsdythe same way as if they lent andbonowed. 
Hie buyor of a security is m the same positi<m as a lender, 
— he parts with present income far the sake of future. 
Hie sdltf of a loan security is in the same position as a 
borrows, — he is securing present income and for^oiDg 
the future interest he wouU otherwise rec^ve. The piiee 
at which such loan securities axe sold will detennine the 
rate ci mterest realuEed and Ixvne by the buyer and sdkr 
respectively. The effects caused by the transfer of loans 
may be n^atived by later transacticms. Hie seDer of a 
bond may not really use the proceeds to swell a large income, 
but may revest m some oth^ security, and the huyet may 
not hold the security until maturity, but may sdl again 
at the next turn oi the market. 

What has been said of loan securities applies also to every 
form of property which may be r^arded in the same li^t. 
Hie buyer of railway stock is not very different from tiie 
buyer of ridlway bonds, or the lender. He also is sacri- 
ficing present income for future, so far as this particular 
purchase is concerned, even thou^, as just shown, 
the effect may be negatived by some other transaction. 
Likewise the seller of railroad stock is similar to the seller of 
bonds, or the borrower. The only distinction is that in 
the case of buying and selling stock the rate of interest 
is implicit rather than explicit. 

§10 

Explicit and implicit interest really differ, however, 
in degree rather than in kind. An income bond, while 
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Lominally yielding explicit interest, may actually, if the 
icome is inadequate, yield quite a different interest, and 
he price of sale takes into account the latter contingency 
[uite as much as the former. Preferred stock, likewise, 
TbUe nominally involving the risk of non-payment, often 
epiesents a case more nearly like that of explicit interest. 
t is quite as possible, on the basis of the purchase price 
md the practical certainty of a definite fixed income, to 
^culate the rate of inters to be realized to the investor, 
ks in the case of the bond buyer. In the case of ordinary 
(tock, however, in order to calculate the interest to be 
"ealized, it becomes necessary to make a forecast of the 
probable dividends. It is where the element of chance thus 
mters that implicit interest really differs from explicit, 
(^ere the ownership of an article of wealth is total instead 
rf partial, the element of chance is always present. In fact, 
bonds, so far as they escape from the imiversal reign of 
chance, do so only by carvmg out of the fluctuating income 
arising from a mass of capital-wealth a certun definite part, 
Bonall enough not to absorb the whole even at its lowest 
ebb. But while the rate of interest is somewhat difficult 
to calculate in advance in the case of other property than 
loan securities, it may be approximately estimated, and 
from the rate which has been actually realized in the past 
it may sometimes even be exactly calculated. In the case 
of land, it is not uncommon to reckon the value of so many 
years' purchase of the crop returns, on the assumption that 
the same value of the crop returns will continue indefinitely. 
The element of risk, which is so dominant in actual 
business relations, has also been considered in the theory of 
this book. The buying and selling of property serve to 
modify not only the time'Shape of the income-stream, but 
also the degree of certainty. The investor who wishes to 
take chances may invest in stock, and he who does not, 
in bonds. Risk constitutes the real difference between 
them, and the reason for the existence of the two types 
of securities. Both are investors, and both sacrifice present 
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income f (NT futme; bat ooe asBonies a fatare incooie with 
lidL and the other leocares ooe without risk, or at any 
rate, with no laiige degree of lisk. That stockholders aDd 
bondhoMeis are both investois is not incoosiste&t with the 
fact abeady emphasised that thestoddiolder is a borrower 
of the bondUndder as a lender. In deafing with each oOer 
thej are on opposite sides of the maik^ the bondhcdder 
being a bortt or investor and the stoddiolder a seQer or 
borrower. Bat in dealing with ** the company," th^ are 
on the same side of the market ; both are fanycEB of 
aecorities, or inrestorsL 

Ihos bj borrowing and lendbg. or bjr biqring and adfint 
an indiridaal regolaleB the diaraeter of his ineome-stieam 
to soil 1ms incBYidoal needs and kfi usii M iarinji This ad- 
justment inrohnQS comparisans of risk and of fatarifcy, 
and in the latter case inrohnQS a rate of intenst, impfieit 
orexpficit. Thb rate is oadfised by indiwiduab to enabk 
them to inaease or deutaat the flow of their income at 
dSerent periods of time« and it is throq^ their efforts to 
do so^ by bargaining with each other, that the rate of 
interest b itself deteimfaied. The theory of its determinar 
tionappfies to theacttnl loans of bashkeaSr loans of neees- 
aity, improridence, or p taihas e ^ loans of p rrsongy , cocpofar 
taoBS. and loan bri3kersk and applies also to cases in wfaidi 
dme are no contract loans at aH. but only the baying 
sefflvg; and Tahmg ef property, in which transactaona the 
rale of interest is always impfiddy contained. 



CHAPTER XIV 

INDUCnVB VERIFICATION (MONETARY) 

§ 1 

No study of the principles governing the rate of interest 
would be complete without verification by facts. In this 
chapter those facts will be presented which bear on the 
problem discussed in Chapter V, the problem of appreda- 
turn and interesL The object will be to ascertain the 
extent to which, in the actual world, the appreciation or 
depreciation of the monetary standard is foreseen by bor- 
rowers and lenders, and provided for in the rates of interest 
upon which they agree. 

At the outset the question arises, How can a merchant 
be said to foresee the appreciation of money ? Appreciation 
is a subtle concept. Few business men have any clear 
ideas about it. Economists disagree as to its definition, 
and statisticians as to its measurement. If we ask a 
merchant whether or not he takes account of appreciation, 
he will say that he never thinks of it, that he always 
''regards a dollar as a dollar." In his mind, other 
things may change in terms of money, but money itself 
does not change. Yet it may be true that he does 
take account of a change in the purchasing power of 
money, under guise of a change in the prices of other 
things. In our daily life we seldom think of the earth 
as moving; nevertheless we take account of its rotation 
whenever we speak of "sunrise" or "sunset." During 
a period of paper-money inflation the ordinary man 
conceives the premium on gold as a rise of gold bullion, 
not a fall of the paper money; but he arrives at the 
same practical results. Appreciation of money, whether 
in reference to gold bullion, commodities, or labor, is in 
effect taken account of in the practical man's forecast of 

8 267 
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an the eccmomic danoits niiidi eoncem him, — the piiees 
ci his product, the cost of his living, the wages of his work- 
TONL, and 90 forth. MoieoTio', he takes aooount of the 
relative importance of these factixs as affecting himsdf, 
and not of thar relative importance in the dabonte aver- 
ages of the statistidaa, — awages whidi may anphasue 
some particiilar c(»nmodity or labor whose floctuatioos 
have no interest for him. His own Mm is not to pre&i 
the index nmnbers of Saueibeck or of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, but to foresee those price dianges wfaidi 
affect his own economic future. To foresee a rise or f aD of 
a particular price is to that extent to foresee a change in 
the purchasing power of moner. Such forecasts enafak a 
man to make reasonabhr conect decisioiis. and in partiea- 
lar to contract a loan with intdfigence. If gold mppnoMtai 
in such a way or in such a sense that he e^qiects for himsdf 
a shrinking margb of profits he will be cautious about bor- 
rowing unless interest falls: and this wy unwiffingoeaB to 
tmnow. kssening the demand in the ^ money maiket," w9 
bring interest doini. On the other hand, if inflation is 
going on. he will see riang prices and nang profits, and 
will he stimulated to borrow capital unless interest rises; 
moreover, this willingness to borrow vill itself raise interest 
Foresight ts clearer and more prevalent to^lay tfain 
erer before. Muhitiaies oi trade journals and investois' 
reviews have their chief reason for existence in supfdying 
data on which to baise predictico. Every chance for gun 
fe eagerty vatched for. An active and keen speculation is 
coii^anth' going oa which, so far as it does not consist 
of fictitious aad gynNing tracfisactioie. performs a writ- 
known azxt r^rovide&t function for sccietv. Is it reasonable 
to beiieve tba; foceetg^t. which b the general rule, has an 
excepuoc as app&d to falling or rtsing prices? 

f 2 

Apprecta£k>n aod deprectatioci in this book are used ib 
a purely n>laave sense. If gold appreciates relativdy to 
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sUyer, then necessarily silver depreciates relatively to gold. 
Any standard appreciates 1 per cent, relatively to another 
standard if a certain amount of it now commands 101 
imits in this other standard, when previously it commanded 
only 100 units. 

General evidence that an expected appreciation or de- 
preciation of money has an effect on the rate of interest in 
that money can be obtained from several sources. During 
the free-silver agitation of 1895-6, it was observed that 
municipalities could often sell gold bonds at better terms 
than "currency" or ''coin" bonds. There was a strong 
desire on the part of lenders to insert a gold clause in 
their contracts, and they were willing to yield something 
in their interest to secure it. The same tendency was 
strikingly shown in Calif omia ^ during the inflation period 
of the Civil War. For a time, gold contracts could not be 
enforced, and in consequence interest rates were excep- 
tionally high. 

During a period of progressive paper inflation the rate 
<rf interest in contracts drawn on a paper basis is high. 
This was true during the Civil War, and also during the 
currency troubles in the thirties. Raguet wrote:* "In 
the six months before the suspension of '37, although the 
amoimt of the currency was greater than it had ever been 
before m the United States, yet the scarcity of money was 
so great that it commanded from 1 per cent, to 3 per cent, 
per month." It would be imsafe to found much inference 
on these facts ; their significance may be partly or wholly 
different. But they raise a presumption that anticipation 
of further depreciation of currency tends to increase the 
rate of interest. 

A definite test must be sought where two standards are 
amultaneously used. An excellent case of this kind is 

* Bernard Moses, "Legal Tender Notes in California," QwarUrly 
Journal of Economies, October, 1892, p. 15. 

* Currency and Banking (1839), p. 139; also Sumner, Hitiory of 
Banking, New York (1896), p. 264. 
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supplied by two kinds of United States bonda, one payable 
in coin and the other in currency. From the prices which 
these bonds have fetched in the market it is possible to ' 
calculate the interest realized to the investor. The cur- 
rency bonds were known as currency sixes and matured in 
1898 and 1899. The coin bonds selected for comparison 
were the fours of 1907. The following table gives the rates 
of interest realized in the two standards, together with the 
premium on gold. 



RATES OF INTEREST REALIZED FROM DATES MEN- 
TIONED TO MATURITY' 





Coin 


Cw»- 


Puck or Oou> 




Conr 


mat 


Jan., 1870 


6.4 


5.4 


119.9 


Jan., 1879 


3.7 


4,5 


July, 1870 


5.8 


5.1 


112.2 


Jan., 1880 


3.8 


W 


Jan.. 1871 


6.0 


5.3 


110.8 


Jan., 1881 


3.3 


3.4 


July, 1871 


5.8 


5.0 


113.2 


Jan., 1882 


3.0 


3.S 


Jan., 1872 


5.3 


4.9 


109.5 


Jan.. 1883 


2.9 


3J 


July, 1872 


5.6 


5.0 


113.9 


Jan., 1884 


2.6 


3.S 


Jan., 1873 


5.7 


6.1 


111.9 


May. 1885 


2.7 


2.7 


July, 1873 


5.4 


5.0 


115.3 


Jan., 1886 


2.6 


2.6 


Jan., 1874 


5.0 


5.0 


110.3 


Jan.. 1887 


2.3 


2.8 


July. 1874 


5.1 


4.9 


110.7 


Mar., 1888 


2.3 


2.9 


Jan., 1875 


5.0 


4.7 


112.6 


Jan., 1889 


2.2 


2.6 


July, 1875 


5.1 


4.4 


117.0 


May, 1890 


2.1 


2.6 


Jan., 1876 


4.7 


4.4 


112.9 


July, 1891 


2.4 


3.0 


July, 1876 


4.5 


4.2 


112.3 


Jan., 1892 


2.6 


3.1 


Jan.. 1877 


4.5 


4.4 


107.0 


Mar., 1893 


2.8 


3.1 


July, 1877 


4.4 


4.3 


105.4 


Nov., 1894 


2.7 


84 


Jan.. 1878 


5.0 


4.6 


102.8 


Aug., 1895 


2.8 


3.6 


July, 1878 


3.9 


4.4 


100.7 


Aug., 1896 


3.2 


4A 



' This table haa been obtained by the aid of the usual broken' 
bond tables. In the case of currency bonds, It wa« only aeetaavj 
to deduct accrued interest (if any) from the quoMd price and look 
in the table for tho interest which corresponds to the price ho found 
and the number of years to maturity. In the case of coin boii<li, 
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Several pomts in this table deserve notice. In 1870 
the investor made 6.4 per cent, in gold but was willing to 
accept a return of only 5.4 per cent, in currency. This fact 
becomes intelligible in the light of the theory which has been 
explained. It meant the hope of resumption. Because 
paper was so depreciated there was a prospect of a great 
rise in its value. It was not until 1878, when the prospect 
of a further rise disappeared, that the relative position of 
the two rates of interest was reversed. After resumption 
in 1879 the two remained very nearly equal for several years, 
until fears of inflation again produced a divergence. Tlie 
quotations for 1894, 1895, and 1896 show a considerably 
hi^er rate of interest in the currency standard than in the 
coin standard, as well as a higher rate in both standards 
than in previous years. The difference is between 2.7 
per cent, and 3.5 per cent, in 1894, and between 3.2 per cent, 
and 4.3 per cent, in 1896. Both the increase and the wedg- 
ing apart of the two rates are explainable as effects of the 
free-silver proposal and its incorporation (July, 1896) in 
the platform of the Democratic party. 



§3 

We see, therefore, that the facts agree with the theory 
previously laid down. But it is necessary further to inquire 
hew dose is this agreement. For this purpose the figures 
just given are of little value. They represent the rates of 
interest realized for the periods between the dates named 
and the times at which the bonds matured; but as these 

sinoe the quotations are given in currency, it is necessary to divide 
the quoted price by the price of gold in order to obtain their price 
in gold (i.e, "coin"), and then proceed as above indicated. The 
quotations of prices of bonds and gold are the "opening" prices for 
the months named, and are taken from the Financial Review (Annual 
Summary of the Commercial and Financial Ckranide), 1S95, The 
Commercial and Financial Chronide, the (New York) Bankers' Maga- 
aUiSj and the Bankers' Almanac* After 1884, January quotations 
were not aXw&yB available. 
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between 1870 and 1879 (which, as we shall see, was 6.3 
per cent.) and that for the period between 1879 and 1899 
(which was 4.5 percent.)* For a true comparison between 
coin and currency rates, we must seek rates relating to the 
wme period in each case. This is the method in the fol- 
lowing table. In it, the periods selected all terminate on 
January 1, 1879, the date of resumption of specie payments. 
Hie rates of interest in this table are the rates which 
would be realized by investors who should buy the bonds 
at the dates mentioned and sell them on January 1, 1879. 

of the Appendix to Chap . V . But the method which has been adopted 
\b less laborious, as it enables us to use the bond tables. It can best 
be explained by an example. The opening price, January, 1870, of 
eurrency sixes was 109i, and ^ January, 1879, the price was 11 9i. 
These prices require no correction for accrued interest. Our problem 
is, if a man spends $109i ^ 1870 and receives $119i in 1879 with 
$6 per annum (semiannuaUy) in the meantime, what rate of interest 
does he realize? Now it is clear that the answer is the same if all 
the benefits and sacrifices involved are doubled or halved or increased 
or decreased in any common ratio. Let us then divide them all by 
1.19i. Then we would have 191.3 paid in 1870 for $100 due in 1879, 
and $5.02 per annum in the meantime. That is, the rate of interest 
realized is exactly as if the bond were a 5.02 per cent, bond maturing 
in 1879 and bought at 91 .3 in 1870. This rate can readily be obtained 
from the bond tables by interpolating between the figures for a 5 
per cent, and a 5} per cent, bond purchased at 91 .3 with 9 years to run. 
For a 5 per cent, bond we obtain 6.28 per cent, and for a 5i per cent, 
bond, 6.81 per cent. Hence for a 5.02 per cent, bond the result is 
6.30 per cent. 

The third column gives what may be called the expected rate of 
appreciation of currency in terms of gold ; that is, that rate of appre- 
ciation which would have made the two interest rates equally profit- 
able. It is therefore the difference between the two rates of interest. 

Finally, the last column gives the actual rate of appreciation be- 
tween the dates mentioned and January 1, 1879. This is calculated 
from the quoted prices of gold. Thus the opening price of gold 
January, 1870, was 119.9, and January, 1879, 100. Hence currency 
appreciated in nine years in the ratio of 100 to 119.9, which is at the 
rate of 2.1 per cent, per annum. If the appreciation proceeded uni- 
formly, this method would be strictly correct. As it is, a more elabo- 
rate method would be required, in accordance with the principles 
explained in { 9 of the Appendix to Chap. V, to take account 
fully of the fluctuations of the annual appreciation. But for our 
present purposes, and for results worked out to but one decimal 
place, the simpler method here adopted is sufficiently correct. 
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From this table we see that the rates of interest realised 
for the period, January, 1870 to January, 1879, were io 
coin, 7.1 per cent., and in currency, 6.3 per cent., the dif- 
ference ' between which is .8 per cent., the rate of apprecia- 
tion which would equalize the investments in the two bonds- 
This may be called the "expected appreciation.'' Tlie 
actual rate of appreciation was 2.1 per cent. That is, 
the estimated appreciation was about two-fifths of the ap- 
preciation as it really turned out. Those who held ciurency 
sixes therefore had the better mvestment during 1870- 
1879. In fact, it is well known that many speculators 
grew rich by exchanging gold bonds for currency bonds 
alxnit Uiis time. The table shows that there was the 
iMUue underestimate of future appreciation in July, 1870, 
Jaiuiar>% 1871, and July, 1871. From that time to July, 
1874, the table shows that the outlook for resumption 
jpt^w gUx^iny, due no doubt to the strong greenback senti- 
niw\t. The inflation bill of 1874 actually produced a 
|mv»|xy»t 1^ negativi^ appreciation ; i.e. depredation. Tliis 
bill was x'rtoe^l by P^stdent Grant, and in December 
1^ ih^t >>>ar tho bill fcur ressumption was passed by the 
8iMU^t<^. Aocvwiiixjrlv, January* 1S75, opened with a more 
Ko(>i!^i) es^iuute. Tl\e lull became a law on the 14th of 
January, aihi i)km>!' w;ii:^ an imnv^ate rise in the "expected 
at>jvrv<iati\>i\ '* which trv\n\ that time forward averaged 
a |>iNr \y^\t. l^t vh:n:)^ the siiae period the actual ap- 

^ tV ^^!VA^i♦A u«\i i* t>>«>r^>w 5^za^ t » i -^ «. (/ repressents the 
W^V' sMt <*vw«!8a| iifc ,\v:^ 1 1 V T^v of :iitlieciM9 XE «BW!iicy . « the expected 
w*^ vJt ;j^»^N?^>«ts\^. 1>>>*1 «s. ta»f T*>e of jtppnMtttxin of the cur- 
^r^K'A 94.A^W\^ "ika^ :^t$i(>^.^ r.^ i^ <>»lx AJoi^ftrd^. As sbown in Ap- 
|N«K^\ V v'^v^ ^ ( -^ ^^^ ^ociiMaDttk s^ofiiH^ fcrvtiy on^ wben the 
t«%f« A' ^VK'v^^s^ *>si ,v v^'^^*^*'^'^'^ *^ *?t^c««l continiMMislj." 
>M >v^*^N\*.:> ^ j^'^Viw^ V jC: ,Tfcsiw ^•:!A vla:^ ^* have to deal, 
^ VW ^ir^vovi ;vp^\^ «>r ^i^iotL ^-^^^ >dJf Jk j^wc Even wben the 
)^V<^(«N^ ^ v\V«^«f .^*»> «»>.:r^w^ «ic« :it jiHmgsF P g g **^^ tfa^ eoneci 
9iNWi»^»H *. - V* - *.^ s ■ - *■ ' ^** VrpWfcix v.-* Clsap. V. { 2), 
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preciation from the dates named to January, 1879, average 
3.6. per cent., so that even after the government promised 
resumption, investors and speculators did not put implicit 
confidence in that promise, the ''expected appreciation" 
being only a little more than half the actual appreciation. 
Tbis corresponds to the well-known fact that the resump- 
tion act was looked upon as a political maneuver, likely 
to be repealed.* 

§ 4 

Having compared the rates of interest in paper and 
coin, we may next compare them in gold and silver. The 
comparison, to be of value, must be between gold and silver 
contracts in the same market and with the same security. 
Such contracts are fortimately available in the London 
market of government securities. The loans of India 

^ It should be observed that the method emplo3red to determme 
the rate of interest realized is open to one danger. It correctly repre- 
sents the rate of interest actually realized between two dates, but, 
unless the later of the two dates is maturity, it does not necessarily 
represent the rate of interest expected at the first date. The investor 
could not know in January, 1870, what the price of bonds would be 
in January, 1879, unless the bonds matxu^ at that time. To accu- 
rately compare, in 1870, the relative advantages of coin and currency 
bonds for the period 1870-1879, a forecast would have been necessary, 
not only of the relation of currency to gold, but also of the prices of 
the two bonds in 1879. These prices, in turn, depend on a new fore- 
cast made in 1879. It follows that a mistake in this forecast of 1879 
and embodied in the prices of that year would affect the rate of in- 
terest realized between 1870 and 1879 in the same manner as a mis- 
take of the opposite kind in the forecast of 1870. 

But in most cases the method given is sufficiently exact. For, 
although in 1870 it would have been impossible to predict exactly 
the prices of the two bonds in 1879, yet it can usually be depended 
upon that any great change in price is apt to affect both alike, and 
thus eliminates itself for the most part in the comparison. The reason 
that the errors in predicting what the prices of the two bonds would 
be in 1879 are nearly equal is that the two bonds selected were ap- 
proximately of the same term. The coin bonds matured in 1907, 
the currency bonds in 1898 and 1899. The eight or nine years be- 
tween them would be almost immaterial in 1879. It is for this reason 
that the cpin bonds of 1907 were chosen in preference t o those of 
1881. 
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have beoi made paitiy in gold and putty in flOver, and 
both f onns of securities axe boogjbit and sold in Londim.^ 
The interest on the sEtra-, or rather rupee, bonds is paid 
by draft on India. The sums actually leooved in E^i^isli 
money depend on the state of the exdiangBS. The rate 
of int»est in the sEhno* standaid is calculated in the same 
way as iras dioini' for coin bonds in § 3. The lesultsaie 
contained in the foUowing table: — 

RATES OF INTEREST RK\LIZFI> FROM DATES NAMED 
TO MATURIIT OR IX PERPETUIIT* 



i 



i»s 43 1 4a i :2 



40 ; 3 

ISro ' 43 : 40 : 3 

isn 4a ^ x^ 3 

1574 XS XS J 
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RATES OF INTEREST REALIZED FROM DATES NAMED 
TO MATURITY OR IN PERPETUITY— Continued 





RUPBS* 


Gold* 


DlFVKA- 

SNca 


EXCHANOB ON 

India 

PSNCS FEB RUPBB 


1875 


4.0 


3.6 


.4 


21.9 


1876 


4.1 


3.7 


.4 


20.5 


1877 


4.1 


3.7 


.4 


20.9 


1878 


4.2 


3.9 


.3 


20.2 


1879 


4.4 


3.7 


.7 


19.7 


1880 


4.3 


3.6 


.7 


20.0 


1881 


4.0 


3.4 


.6 


19.9 


1882 


3.9 


3.5 


.4 


19.5 


1883 


4.1 


3.4 


.7 


19.5 


1884 


4.1 


3.3 


.8 


19.5 


1885 


4.1 


3.5 


.6 


18.5 


1886 


4.1 


3.5 


.6 


17.5 


1887 


4.1 


3.4 


.7 


17.2 


1888 


4.1 


3.1 


1.0 


16.5 


1889 


4.1 


3.0 


1.1 


16.5 


1890, 1st half 


4.0 


3.0 


1.0 


17.6 


1 1890, 2d half 


3.9 


3.1 


.8 


19.3 


1891 


3.8 


3.1 


.7 


17.1 


1892 


3.9 


3.1 


.8 


15.3 


1893 


3.9 


3.0 


.9 


15.0 


1894 


3.9 


3.0 


.9 


13.5 



' The quotation from which the interest was computed for 1895 
and succeeding years is for 3^ per cent, rupee paper. All previous 
quotations are for 4 per cent.'s. The 4 per oent.'s were repayable on 
three months' notice; this notice was given in 1894, and the bonds 
redeemed or converted into 3^ per cent/s before the close of the year. 
To obtain the rate of interest realised, the London quotations in 
pounds sterling are first converted into rupees at the current rates of 
exchange, and then the bonds are treated as perpetual annuities. 
The results differ from those given in the InveHar*8 Monthly Manual, 
because the rupee is there converted at a conventional value, not the 
market value. 

' From 1865 to 1880 inclusive the figures refer to 4 per cent.'s, 
repayable October, 1888, or later; those of 1881-1884 are for 3i per 
oent.'s maturing in 1931, and those for 1885-1906 are for 3 per 
cent.'s maturing in 1948. 




/KATES OF INTEREST REALIZED FROM DATES NAUED 
TO MATURITY OR IN PERPETUITY— Cor»:J«drf 





RUFKX 


Gold 


Dirr«»- 

KNcr 


Exr7Hl.NOI OH 

Pehcb fbh Runs 


189fi 


3.4 


2.8 


.6 


13.4 


1896 


3.3 


3.1 


.2 


14J)^ 


1897 


3.5 


3,1 


.4 


15.1 H 


1898 


3.7 


3.2 


.5 


16.0 ^H 


1899 


3.6 


3.2 


.4 


16.1 ^H 


1900 


3.7 


3.4 


.3 


16.0 ^H 


1901 


3.7 


3.5 


.2 


16.0 ^H 


1902 


3.6 


3.5 


.1 


16.0 ^^H 


1903 


3,5 


3.5 


.0 


16.0 ^H 


1904 


3.6 


3.7 


-.1 


16,1 ^H 


1905 


3.6 


3.6 


.0 


16.1 ^™ 


1906 


3.6 


3.2 


.4 


16.0 



From this table it will be Been that the rates realised 
to investors in bond^ of the two standards differed but 
slightly until 1875, when the fall of Indian exchange began. 
The average difference previously to 1875 was .2 per cent,, 
while the average difference from 1875 to 1892 inclusive 
was .7 per cent., or more than three times as much. Within 
this period, from 1884 exchange fell much more rapidly 
than before, and the difference in the two rates of interest 
rose accordingly, amoimting in one year to 1.1 per cent. 
Inasmuch as the two bonds were issued by the same gov- 
ernment, possess the same degree of security, are quoted 
Bide by side in the same market, and are similar in all other 
respects except in the standard in which they are expressed, 
the results afford substantial proof that the fall of exchange 
(after it once began) was discounted in advance and af- 
fected the rates of interest in those standards. Of course 
investors did not form perfectly definite estimates of the 
future fall, but the fear of a fall predominated in ym 
degrees over the hope of a rise. 
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The year 1890 was one of great disturbance in exchanges, 
the average for the first six months being 17.6 and for 
last six months 19.3. The gold price of the silver 
rose from an average for the first six months of 73.8 to 83.5 
for the last dx months, but the rise in their silver price 
was only from 100.6 to 103.7, showing that the increase of 
confidence in the "future of silver" was not great, and in 
fact only reduced the disparity in the interest from 1.0 
to .8 per cent. 

This great rise in exchange and the slight revival in silver 
securities occurred simultaneously with the passage of 
the Sherman Act of July, 1890, by which the United States 
was to purchase four and a half million ounces of silver per 
month. There can be little doubt that the disturbance 
was due In some measure to the operation or expected 
operation of that law. 

This is not the only case in which the relative prices of 
rupee paper and gold bonds were probably affected by 
political action. One of the smallest differences in the two 
rates occurs in 1878, which was the year of the Bland Act 
and the first international monetary conference. 

After the closure of the Indian mints on June 26, 1893, 
exchange rose from 14.7 to 15.9, the gold price of rupee 
paper from 62 to 70, and consequently its rupee price from 
101.2 to 105.7. From this point the exchange again 
dropped, much to the mystification of those who had pre- 
dicted an established parity between gold and mlver at the 
new legal rate of IQd. per rupee. There was much dis- 
cussion as to the reasons for the failure of the legal rate 
to become operative. The reason seems to have been that 
the closure of the mints to silver attracted into the cir- 
culation silver from other channels, especially old Native 
hoards. Within a few years, however, this source of supply 
was dried up so that the legal par was reached in 1898 and 
has been maint^ned ever since, subject only to the slight 
variations of exchange due to the cost of shipping specie. 
t until the par was proved actually stable by two or 
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three years' experience, the public refused to have confi- 
dence that gold and the rupee were once more to run 
parallel. Their lack of confidence was diown in the dif- 
ference in the rates of interest in gold and rupee securi- 
ties during the transition period, 1893-1898, and the two 
or three succeeding years. From 1893 to 1900 inclusive 
the two rates averaged .5 per cent, apart. From 1901 to 
1906 inclusive, the average difference was only .1 per cent.* 

§ 5 

We ebsXL next attempt to apply the theory of appreciation 
and interest to periods of rising and falling prices. We 
are met, however, by the difficulty that comparison can 
only be made between stuxessive periods. We can learn 
what the rate of interest has been during a price movement, 
but we cannot know what it vxndd have been if that price 
movement had not taken place. Without this missing 
term of comparison, it is difficult to measure the influence 
of the rise or fall in price level. No two periods are so alike 
industrially that we can say they differ only in the state 
of the monetary standard. Other influences innumerable 
affect the "value of money." In spite of these difficulties, 
however, certain general conclusions can be established. 

It must be borne in mind that we are stud3dng the effects 
of rising, not high, prices, and of falling, not low, prices. 
Falling prices are as different from low prices as a waterfall 
is from sea level. Our study is not of price levels, but of the 
slopes between price levels.' 

' The preceding comparisons serve only to establish the influence 
of the divergence between the standards on the rates of interest, 
but afford no measure of that influence. In order to measure the 
extent to which the fall of silver was allowed for by investors, it would 
be necessary to examine the rates realized during specific periods, 
as in the case of coin and currency bonds considered in { 3. A some- 
what unsatisfactory attempt to do this was made in "Appreciation 
and Interest/' but is not reproduced here. The case is unlike that 
of the United States coin and currency bonds, since in the case now 
imder discussion, the two kinds of bonds, rupee and gold, did not 
have approximately the same date of maturity. 

' De Haas appears to have fallen into the confusion between hi^ 
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It was once predicted by Mr. H. H. Gibbs/ formerly a 
director of the Bank of England, that the progressive 
scarcity of gold would raise the rate of interest. He 
reasoned that such scarcity would make a stringency in 
the money market, and that the banks, each struggling to 
attract reserves from the others, would raise their rates. 
Itis prophecy, however, was not fulfilled. The theory that 
appreciation raises interest has been frequently affirmed, 
and has even received the stamp of approval of Mr. Robert 
Giflfen. But it is utterly at variance with facts.' 

When prices are rising or falling, money is depreciating 
or appreciating relatively to commodities. Our theory would 
therefore require high or low interest according as prices 
are rising or failing, provided we assume that the rate of 
interest in the commodity standard does not vary. This 
assumption would be thoroughly justified only in case the 
two periods were alike in all respects except in the expansion 
or contraction of credit and currency. 

In the following table for London the periods are selected 
to correspond with the main movements of prices. Thus, 
the period 1826-1829 was a period of falling prices, so that 
money appreciated in terms of commodities at the average 
rate of 4.2 per cent, per annum. This is indicated in the 
third column by the figure + 4.2. In the period 1836-1839 
prices rose so that money fell at the rate of 2.3 per cent, per 
annum, indicated by — 2.3. The fourth and last colimm 
indicates the rate of interest which is virtually paid in com- 
modities. It is the rate of commodity-interest equivalent 
to the market rate of money-interest actually paid, and 
therefore is, in each case, the sum of the two items of the 
two preceding columns. 

and rising prices, both in his criticism of Jevons and in his treatment 
of statistics. See "A Third Element in the Rate of Interest/' Jotir- 
not of the Royal Statistical Society, March, 1889. 

1 The Bimetallic Controversy, London (Wilson), 1886, pp. 19, 231 
245-249, 373. 

' See "Appreciation and Interest," p. 67. 
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ICkAP.XIV 



LOXDOX RATES OF INTEREST IN RELATION TO RISING 

AND FALLING FRIGEB' 



) 



1936-^1839 
1840-1844 
1845-1847 
1848-1852 
185^-1857 
1858-1864 
1865-1870 
1871-1873 
1874-1879 
1880-1887 
188^-1890 
1891-1896 
1897-1900 
1901-1906 



4.4 
4i) 
4-7 
4J2 
3.7 
2.9 
4.1 
4.4 
3.8 
3.9 
3.2 
3.3 
3.8 
2.5 
3.2 
3.6 



3.5 
3.2 
4.2 
3.5 
4.2 
2.5 
5^ 
4.2 
3.6 
3.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.9 
1.5 
2.6 
3.1 



+ 4.2 
OJd 
-23 
+ 5.9 
-3i) 
+ 1.2 
-2.4 
-3i) 
+ 1.1 
-6.2 
+ 4.3 
+ 3.8 
-1.4 
+ 3.4 
-6.6 
-1.5 



7.7 
3.2 
1.9 
9.4 
1.2 
3.7 
2S 
1.2 
4.7 
2.5 
7jO 
6.4 
1.5 
4.9 
4Jd 



* This table is oonstmcted from the data given in the Appendix 
to this chi^>ter. The third column is based on index niunben (Jevons* 
for 1826-1852, and Sauerbeck's for the remaining years). The index 
niunbers for two dates, as 1826 and 1829, being given, tiieir invene 
ratio gives the relative value of money (in commodities) at those 
two dates. From these it is easy to calculate the average annual 
change in its value. The method is the same as that employed for 
finding the rate of interest by which $1, by compounding, will 
amount to a given sum in a given time. Theoretically, since the 
loans here included run usually perhaps thirty to ninety days, the 
quotations of rates of interest averaged should begin at the first of 
the two dates, and cease, say, sixty days before the second. But the 
index numbers are not alwa3r8 for definite points of time, nor can 
the interest quotations be subjected to such minute corrections with* 
out an immense expenditure of labor. Hence, the method adopted 
has been to average the rates for all the jrears of a period ; s.f . for 
the four years, 1826-1829. The " appreciation " is reckoned between 
those dates. If the index numbers represent the price levels at the 
middle of 1826 and 1829, then the average interest rates oui^t in 
theory to include only the last six months of 1826, and the fiisi 
four months of 1829. But it seems better to include too much at 
both ends than to omit the averages for 1826 and 1829 altogether, 
for the reason that an average is the more valuable the greater the 
number of terms included. 
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If this table be examined; it will be found that if, in 
comparing one period with the next, the rate of interest 
faUSf the '' appreciation '' usually ri^ea, or if the rate riseSj 
the " appreciation " fall s. The comparison of each period 
with the one following may be designated as a ''se- 
quence.'' In twelve out of fifteen sequences for bank rates 
and in eleven out of fifteen for market rates, interest 
is high or low according to the degree in which prices are 
rising or falling. Attention is called particularly to the 
period 1853-1857, during which prices rose very fast simul- 
taneously with, and presumably because of, the great gold 
production. The market rate of interest averaged 5.3 
per cent., which was far higher, not only than in any sub- 
sequent, but also than in any previous period. 



§ 6 

The f ollowmg table for Berlin displays the same connec- 
tion between price movements and interest : — 

BERLIN RATES OF INTEREST IN RELATION TO RISING 

AND FALLING PRICES » 









Apprxcia- 


Virtual 


Virtual 








TION OF 


Intxruit in 


Intxrxst us 




Bank 


Markbt 


MONXT IN 


CoMMODinni 


COMMODITISS 








CoMMODrnxB 


(Bank) 


(Blarket) 




% 


% 


a 


7 


J 


1851-1852 


4.0 


— 


-1.5 


2.5 


— 


1853-1857 


4.7 


— 


-3.3 


1.4 


-^ 


1858-1864 


4.3 


3.7* 


-2.2 


2.1 


1.5 


1865-1870 


4.7 


4.0 


0.0 


— 


4.0 


1871-1873 


4.5 


4.1 


-4.1 


— 


0.0 


1874-1879 


4.3 


3.2 


+ 3.1* 


— 


6.3 


1880-1883 


4.3 


3.4 


-0.1 


— 


3.3 


1884^1888 


3.6 


2.5 


+ 2.9 


— 


5.4 


1889-1891 


4.0 


3.1 


-1.4 


— 


1.8 


1892-1895 


3.4 


2.2 


+ 5.2 


— 


7.4 


1896-1899 


4.2 


3.6 


-6.8 


— 


-3.2 


1900-1902 


4.2 


3.2 


5.4 


— 


8.6 


1903-1905 


3.9 


3.0 


-1.4 


— 


1.6 



^ This table is constructed from the data in the Appendix. The 
average in the second column marked (*) is for the years 1861-1864, 

T 
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In the foregoing table tlie idatian lietwMii ^ipredstioD 
and interest is ofasefred in sevoi out of tmdpe aeqaeoM 
for bank rates (two bang neutral) and in ei^td out of fen, 
for market rates. 

For France, index numbers e u^^ing a wide range of 
artides are not aTaOable. Uong tlioae gpinexi in the "ikl- 
ridi Beport '* for sbteen artides, w« have: — 

PARIS RATES OF INTEREST IX RELATION TO JOSBG 

AXD FALLING FRKSS> 



I851-IS&i U . -&1 

ISCo-lSTO X2 -»-2J6 

I$r4-IS79 3a XjS ^43 



lS91-l$a96 2jS XO 

Here the same eooDecficMi is ofaserred in fire out of six 
sequences for hank rales and three out of four for maibi 



It win be noted tihat the eoorse of piiees aiid intoert 
has been Terr much the same bi FngUm-i Germany, and 



For New York we h^xe the following table: — 



iaS8-t8M. Tbe^ap|icmai»a^tt» IWl weikvtecdfrMte 
of Soetbeer sad Bisiwu m xevol n tibe *^Ai±oA Report* 
of ia9^ of tile r Sw Seitsse oa WbolBBfe Ptkes. Tbe %to for te 
liter Tears are cakm froat Tbie L»md9n Scwmtmtui and from A. Soel- 
W<rt ttblas in tibe Jmanmd ^ tim Mof^ SiaiittiemL SwrwHf. ToL 
LXm, Pirt L pp. S5. 9». 

* Thm tabig is c outtUm c tetl firom tiie da^a in tifce ApgtatdbL, Tke 
m tile second cobama. marke d Q"* - ia for tiie jeacs ISn-1873» 
lSn-lS73w 
> Awffimmg tikaft perns le2U 1891-1886^ 





■ 




M' ^H 


■ 


^^^^H 




■■ 


\ 
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NEW YORK RATES OF INTEREST IN RELATION TO ^^M 
RISING AND FALLING PRICES' ^^M 




Cau, 


60 
Daxb 

i 


Primb 

Two 
Naue 
60 Datb 


Apprbcia- 

MONET IN 
COMUOD- 


VlBTUAI, 

(60 Daya) 

; 


■ 


184»-1857 
185S-1800 
1861-1865 
1866-1874 
1875-1879 
1880-1884 
1885-1891 
1892-1897 
1898-1906 


6.2 
5.0 
5.9 
5.4 


9.2 

7.4 
8.4 
8.4 


6.8 
7.5 
5.1 
5.4 
5.1 
4.6 
4.6 


-3.8 

+ 6.4 

-20.2 
+ 4.7 
+ 7.9 
+ 0.6 
-0.2 
+ 5.6 
-3.5 


5.4 

13.8 

-11.8 

13.1 


-= 1 


We find here the same association of appreciation and ^^H 
interest in all of the three sequences for call loans, in two ^^H 
of the three cases for 60-day paper (the third being neutral), ^^H 
and in three of the six cases for "prime" paper (one being ^^H 
neutral). ^^H 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this table is the ^^H 
extremely lowratefor 1875-1879. The extraordinary change ^^H 
b interest rates beginning in 1875 has been observed before ; ^^H 
but its connection with the resumption act (as it seems to the ^^H 
writer) has been misconstrued.' ^^H 

> This Uble is constructed from the data in the Appendix. The ^^H 
rates of appreciation are calculated from Falliner'a fi^iires for prices ^^^| 
and wagea in the "Aldrich Report." ^^H 

»Thufl William Brough, referring to that act, eaya; "The mere ^^H 

lie basis hod brought capital to ub in such abundance that the resump- ^^^| 
tioD was Dot only made easy, but the normal rat« of interest waa ^^^| 
leduced. . . . This remarkable reduction ... is explainable only ^^H 
on the ground of a large reflux of foreign capital." (Natural Law ^^^M 
of Monty, New York, 1894, p. 124.) If this explanation were correct, ^^H 
we would expect a still lower rate of interest ^ter resumption had ^^^| 
been accomplished; but the facta are the opposite. ^^^^H 



• 4 - J 



xir 



f 




sjOEs or 

FALLIXG 
SHAXGHAI^ 



TS MELOHXS TO SEDG ASD 
IS CALCmA, TQCIQl 15D 




€l8 
6j0 



^21 
-lUD 

-4J 



Tokfo, ISJZ-Kn 



14J0 
16^ 



12J0 



1900-1902 



9^ 

9-7 

IIJO 



103 

9.4 

11^ 

12.4 



1^4-1881 
1982-1888 
1889-1S93 



9.1 
7^ 
7J0 



5.8 



-01 
.133 

-hlO.4 
-2-S 

OJH 



-1.4 
+ 1-3 
-0.9 



Here we find the theory coofimied m three out of four 
eaaes for India, three out of five f<v bank rates in Japan, 
and three out of five for markirt rates; one out of two f<Mr 
bank rates in China, idnOe the one case for markirt rates 
is neutraL' 

' This table is ootistnicted from the dutm ghren in the Appendix. 
The entry mari^ed (*) is for 1885-1888, not 1882-1888. 



'See aiso "Price Movements and Interest in 
writer, in YaU Review, Maj, 1897, p. 80. 
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Summarizing the cases for the seven countries exammed 
we find 64 favorable and 22 unfavorable to the theory, dis- 
tributed as follows : — 



Favorable 
Unfavorable 



Emo- 

UkND 



23 

7 



MANY 



15 
5 



Fbjlncb 



8 
2 



Unitsd 
States 



8 
2 



India 



3 
1 



Japan 



6 
4 



China 



1 
1 



Total 



64 
22 



The favorable cases are about three times as numerous 
as the unfavorable cases. This is a large preponderance, 
especially when we consider that there are so many causes 
affecting the rate of interest besides the mere appreciation 
or depreciation of the monetary standard. We therefore 
conclude with great confidence that, ''other things being 
equal/' the rate of interest is relatively high when prices are 
rising and relatively law when prices are falling. 

§8 

The question now arises whether, on the average, the 
rate of interest fvUy adjusts itself to price-movements. 
This question cannot be answered with perfect certainty in 
any individual case, for the reason that we have no means 
of knowing what the rate in commodities waidd have been 
had it been possible to have contracts drawn in " com- 
modities" or in a monetary standard which was stationary 
with respect to commodities. We have, however, computed 
the "virtual" interest in commodities by adding to the rate 
of interest in money the rate of appreciation of money in 
commodities. Thus in London for 1826-1829 the rate of 
interest in money was 3.5 per cent., but money was appre- 
ciating relatively to commodities 4.2 per cent., so that the 
''virtual interest," or interest actually paid, translated in 
terms of commodities (the forty commodities averaged 
by Jevons), was 7.7 per cent. It will be seen from the tables 
that the virtual rate of interest reckoned in commodities 
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nmuJfy Taiies immaeljr with the nfte irAoned in maDey. 
For 185^1857, money mteresl wns 5^ pa* cent., and for 
1874-1879, 2.7 per eent. ; but eommodit74nlere0fc for 1853- 
1857 WW 2.9 per eent. and for 1874-1879, 7 pa* eenL There 
are two poaHible eTplanationw for Ihb in¥erae iriation Oie 
IB that wfagi prices are riamg the cause may not be monetaiy 
but may lie in a progressnre scareity of commodities pro- 
doced and eyrhangwi; and, reYerady,wfagi prices are faffipfr 
the cause may lie in progressive abondanee. Ftom the 
theory of interest maintainfd throogjboot this book it 
f oDowB that a progressnre scareity of commodities^ imptying 
as it does a progressive descending income carve, tends to 
make the rate of interest low; and Kv&asiy, progressm 
abundance, implying an ascwiding income curve, teub to 
make intoest hi^ Whoi, therefore, gBosnl pricenaiove- 
moits repre s en t dumges in the income-stream of oijoyabk 
servioeSytherate of "commodity interest" would nstonlly 
be hi^ when prices were falling and low wbai {uices were 
rising, whatever mig^t be true of "money-interest." 

The second possible reason that commodity-int^est and 
money-interest vary inversely during prioe-movemoits is 
that these movements are often imperfeeUy /oreseen. The 
hi^ or low rate in ccxnmodities is then an abnoimal 
phenomenon. It is, as it were, a trick played by mon^ 
on those who put too much faith in its stc^Mlity. HkXJS, 
during 1898-1905 the increase of prices in the United 
States is known to have been due largely to the in- 
crease of gold production, lliere is no evidence that 
commodities were getting scarce and incomes decreasing, 
but rather the reverse. There seems, therefore, no reascm 
which would justify the low conunodity-rate of interest 
of 1.8 per cent, which we found to have been virtually paid 
during that period. This low rate must, in all probsJbility, 
have been due to inadvertence. The inrushing streams of 
gold cau^t merchants napping. They should have stemmed 
the tide by putting up interest, not only to 4.6 per cent., as 
they did, but two or three per cent, hi^ier. 
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Doubtless both of the causes play a part in the explanation 
of particular cases. Sometimes conunodity-interest is low 
during rising prices because it is foreseen that the real in- 
comeHstream is then drying up, sometimes because it is not 
foreseen that monetary inflation is taking place, and some- 
times for both reasons ; and reversely, commodity-interest is 
high during falling prices, sometimes because of a foreseen 
increase of the incomenstream, sometimes because of imf ore- 
seen contraction of the currency, and sometimes both. 

It is impossible to decide what part these two factors — 
foreseen changes in real income and unforeseen changes in 
their monetary measure — may play in each individual case. 
We are too ignorant of the actual conditions behind the 
scenes. Nevertheless there is internal evidence to show 
that in general the latter factor — imforeseen monetary 
change — is the more important. This evidence consists 
in the fact that commodity-interest fluctuates so widely, 
in some cases even becoming negative. The following table 
shows that the mean variability or ''standard deviation" 
from the mean, which is the best measure of the fluctuations 
of any variable, is far greater for the calculated or '' virtual " 
rate of interest than for the actual money rate of interest : — 





No. Pbriods 


Vabiabilitt 
(Standard Deviation) 




Market 
Intkrbst 


ViBTUAL 

Imtbbkst 


London .... 
Berlin .... 
New York . . . 


16 

11 

7 


.88 

.56 

1.06 


3.42 
2.93 
8.43 



The virtual interest in commodities is from four to eight 
times as variable as the market interest in money. 

All these facts suggest — indeed, practically demon- 
strate — that money-interest was not adequately adjusted 
to the changes in purchasing power of money. It is, of 
course, not to be assumed that commodity-interest ought 
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to be abaofaitely mvmable ; bat it is ivietieiltf 
itB TtfiadoDs could noi be tluee and a half tmies tk 
T&riatioos in monej^ntcfest, nnleas the priee-movemeDtB 
were inadeqiuitdy predicted . If way doubts ireie pofleible 
on this point they most disappear wben we find that for 
1871-1873 eommodityHnt^est in London was wnmm 2i 
per oent. This shows that money loiders would ha^e been 
better cS had they simply bou^t commodities in 1871 and 
hdd them until 1873. As it was, they actually bsl 8Qni&- 
thing, measured in commodities, as a consequence of 
lending money. Sudi losses are especially apt to appear 
in short periods. Thus if we take the period 1824-18259 
we find that the market rate was 3.7 per cent., the rate o€ 
^)pieciaticm was minus 14.5 per c»it., and the virtual rate 
of interest in oonmiodities, minus 10.8 per eeat^ ! 

In New YoiiL during the inflation period, 1861-1865^ 
ccMnmodity-interest sank to the ridiculoudy low figure of 
minus 13.4 per cent. This shows in a striking way how^ 
thorou^y the greenback inflation upset all business eal^ 
culations, and how little the investing public realiied in 
advance the serious rise in prices ol those fateful years. 
That foresi^t was actually misguided at this time is amply 
confirmed if we examine the predictions as to the termi- 
nation of the war and the reduction of the gold premium, 
which were recorded from month to month in the " Notes 
on the Money Market" in the (New York) Bankers^ Maga- 
zine. In all probability such errors of prediction are 
common in periods of p^)er money inflation. Our taUes 
in § 7 show it for the Japanese inflation of 1878-1881. 

§ 9 

We can now understand why a high rate of interest need 
not retard trade nor a low rate stimulate it. These facts 
have puzzled many writers. For instance, Robert Baxter 
wrote : * — 

' Journal of the Royal Statistieal Society, June, 1S76. 
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"Public inquiry has been of late strongly directed to the reasons 
for the very low rate of interest upon loanable capital in the year 
1875, the more especially as ten years ago the very high rates then 
prevailing created equal surprise." 

And Jevons wrote : ' ^ 

"The efTect of such and many more changes effected during 
the lost twenty years or so is seen in a general increase in wealth 
and of mercantile industry and profits. Thus only can be explained 
the extraordinary high rate at which the interest of money has 
in the last ten years often stood. During 1854-1857 the rate of 
interest was only for a few months below 5 per cent., but for many 
months above it. For more than half a year it stood at 6 and 7 
per cent., and in the end of 1857 it remained for nearly two months 
at 10 per cent. Again, in 1S61, interest rose to 6 and 8 per cent., 
and all this, to the awpriee oj the elder generaiion, vnikoat the general 
itoppage of trade, the breach of credit, and tiie flood of bankruptcy, 
which ha« hitherto attended suc/t rales of interest. It is certainly not to 
increasing scarcity of capital we should attribute such rates, but 
rather to a greatly extended field for tta profitable empJoyment," 

But were these rates high? If we turn to our table for 
London rates, we find that the average market rate for 
1853-1857 does appear to be the highest in the table; but, 
unmasking it of the money element, we find it is equivsr 
lent to a commodity-interest of 2.9 per cent. This is a very 
low rate. Merchants with increasing prices and money 
profits would find it easy to repay loans on such a basis. 

Professor Bonamy Price,' writing at a time of very low 
interest rates, says : — 

" Every one remembers the agitations associated with 7 per cent., 
the trepidation of merchants, the apprehension of losses in buei- 
neaa. ... If only a moderate rate could be reckoned on as steady, 
how happy would every one have been 1 . . . Yet what are the 
facts and feelings to-day? Is every merchant, every manufac- 
turer rejoicing in the pleasant terms on which he obtains the aC' 
commodation so necessary for his business? • • . Alas I no such 
sounds meet our ears. . . . Commercial depression is the uni- 
versal cry, depression probably unprecedented in duration in the 
annals of trade, except under the disturbing action of a prolonged 

' Invettigations in Currency, p. 96. (The Italics are the present 

* "One percent," Contemporary ifeineui, April, 1877. (The italics 
are the present writer's.) 
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war. ... In the export figures, the writer still fails to see any 
signs of the long-looked-for revival of trade. Both quantitiei 
and values continue to shrink in all save a few cases. . . . What, 
then, is the cause 7 The expUmatUm will certainly noi he found in 
gold nor in any form of currency whatever . . . nor has any one mnd 
anything eo ridiculous, . . . That cause is one and only one: 
overspending." 

If we turn back to the London table we find, however, 
that for 1874r-1879 the commodity-rate of interest, so farfnHn 
bemg low, was 7 per cent. I It would be astonishing if trade 
did not shrink under such a burden. 

All these writers mistook high or low nominal interest for 
high or low real interest. Tooke apparently did the same. 
In his History of Prices, Vol. II, p. 349, he names as the 
last of six reasons for the fall of prices for 1814-1837, "a 
reduction in the general rate of interest." This is probably 
not only an inversion of cause and e£fect, but also, when the 
veil of money is thrown o£f, a misstatement of fact. The 
commodity-interest for 1826-1829 was 7.7 per cent. Tooke, 
Price, and Jevons all overlooked the fact that interest, 
unlike prices, is not an instantaneous but essentially a time 
phenomenon. 

§ 10 

When long periods of price-movements are taken, the 
influence of appreciation on interest is more certain. The 
following table shows this for England. It consists of 
four periods, of 10, 12, 22, and 11 years respectively: — 

LONDON MARKET RATES OF INTEREST IN RELATION 
TO RISING AND FALLING PRICES 





Market 

Interxst 


Appreciation 
of monkt in 
commoditixs 


Virtual 
Intbrxst nr 

COMMODITUBS 




% 


a 


7 


1826-1835 


3.4 


+ 1.2 


4.6 


1853-1864 


4.6 


-0.9 


3.7 


1874-1895 


2.4 


+ 2.4 


4.8 


1896-1906 


2.9 


-2.9 


0.0 




I In averages covering so many years we may be sura that 
%ideDtftl causes are almost wholly eliminated. We find 
that during the period of falling prices, 1826-1835, the aver- 
age rate of interest was only 3,4 ; that during the following 
period of risingprices, 1S53-1S64, it washiglier (4.6 percent.) ; 
that duruig the next period, 1874-1895, when prices were 
again falling, the rate was again low (2.4 per cent.) ; and 
finally that in 1896-1906, with prices rising, interest again 
recovered. In every case interest is high when prices are 
ri^ng and low when they are falling. For these long periods, 
therefore, we find the facts in agreement with the theory 
in every case. It is also a noteworthy fact that the com- 
modity-interest in this table of long periods is far lesa 
"variable than for short periods. The variability, as shown 
by the "standard deviation" of the four figures in the above 
table is, for London, .82 for the market rate, and 1.94 for 
the virtual rate. The adjuslmerd of {money) interest to long 
jirice-Tnovements is more perfect than to short price-^movemenls. 
Tte following table gives the long time averages for New 
York. The war period is omitted : — 

NEW YORK RATES OF INTEREST IN RELATION TO 
RISING AND FALLING PRICES 



I 



1 


Two Nam« 
60 Days 


Affreciation' or 
Monet in 


VlBTUAL InTUUST 
IS CoHMODmSB 


n875-I$96 


8.2' 
5.1 
4.5 


-3.8 
+ 2.6 
-3.4 


4.4 

7-7 
1.1 



IWe find that the money rate in the second period, 
ten money was appreciating, was, as our theory requires, 

_ ' The average of Elliott's figures (which are not for " prime " paper) 
ia 9.2, but 1 .0 has been deducted from this average In order that it may 
boproperiy compared with the average of Robbins's figures for 1875- 
1891. This correction ie based on the fact that 1.0 was the average 
i of Elliott's figures over Robbins's during the fifteeo yean, 
1-1874. See Appendix to Chap. XIV, i 1, 
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extra margin of profit after deducting interest charges, 
lliis raises an expectation of a similar profit in the future 
and this expectation, acting on the demand for loans, will 
raise the rate of interest. If the rise is still inadequate, the 
process is repeated, and thus by continual trial and error 
the rate approaches the true adjustment. 

When a fall of prices begins, the reverse e£fects appear. 
Money profits fall. Borrowers cannot afiford to pay the 
old rates of interest. If, through miscalculation, they still 
attempt to do this, it will cut into their real profits. Dis- 
couraged thus for the future, they will then bid lower rates. 

Since at the beginning of an upward price-movement the 
rate of interest is too low, and at the beginning of a down- 
ward movement it is too high, we can understand not only 
that the averages for the whole periods are imperfectly 
adjusted, but that the delay in the adjustment leaves a 
relatively low interest at the beginning of an ascent of 
prices, and a relatively high interest at the beginning of a 
descent. And this is what we find to be true. That the 
adjustment is more perfect for long periods than for short 
seems to be because, in short periods, the years of non-ad- 
justment at the beginning occupy a larger relative part of 
the whole period. 

§ 12 

What has been said bears directly on the theory of '' credit 
cycles." In the view here presented, periods of speculation 
and depression are the result of inequality of foresight. 
If all persons underestimated a rise of price in the same 
degree, the non-adjustment of interest would merely pro- 
duce a transfer of wealth from lender to borrower. It would 
not influence the volume of loans (except so far as the diver- 
sion of income from one person to another would itself 
have indirect e£fects, such as bankruptcy). Under such 
circumstances the rate of interest would be below the nor- 
mal, but as no one would know it, no borrower would 
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borrow more and no lender lend less because of it. In the 
actual world however, foresight is very unequally distrib- 
uted. Only a few persons have the faculty of always 
"coming out where they look." Now it is precisely these 
persons who largely make up the borrowing class. Just 
because of their superior foresight, there is delegated to 
them the management of capital ; they become " captains 
of industry." It therefore happens that when prices are 
rising, borrowers are more apt to see it than lenders. 
Hence, while the borrower is willing to pay a higher 
interest than before for the same loan, lenders are willing 
to loan for the same interest as before. This disparity has 
as its effect that the rate of interest will not rise as hi^ 
as if both sides saw the conditions equally well. It will 
also cause an increase of loans and investments.' This con- 
stitutes part of the stimulus to business which takes place 
in timea of rising prices. 

When prices fall, on the other hand, borrowers sec that, 
they cannot employ "money" productively except om. 
easier terms, but lenders do not see why the terms should 
be made easier. In consequence, "enterprisers" borrow 
less, trade languishes, and, though interest falls in conse- 
quence of decrease in demand, it does not fall enou^ to 
keep the demand from decreasing.' 

We see, therefore, that while imperfection of foren^t 
transfers wealth from creditor to debtor or the reverse, 
inequality of foresight produces overinvestment during 
rising prices and relative stagnation during falling prices. 



' That thia and the corresponding statement in the next parngi^ 
ore borne out by (acta appears to be confirmed, ao far as bank loBOB 
and discounts ore concerned, by Sumner, Hintory of Banking in At 
VniUd StaUa (New York, ISSS), and Juglar, Criaet CommeraaUi 
(Paris, 1889). 

• President Andrews, In An Honeil DoUar, p. 3, writes: "Intereal 
is low . . . not because money Is abundant as before, but because 
it is not, its scarcity having Induced fall of prices, and so paralysia 
in industry," But, it should be added, the cause of the (all of intcmt 
is primarily the expectation of small profits. 
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In the former case society is trapped into devoting too 
mudi investment of productive energies for future return, 
while in the contrary case, underinvestment is the rule. 
It does not seem possible to decide the question which of 
the two evils is the greater.^ 

§ 13 

The facts which have been shown in this chapter are im- 
portant in two respects. They prove, first, that men do 
actually, even if unaware of so doing, contrive to o£fset the 
effects of changes in the monetary standard by adjusting 
the rate of interest ; and, secondly, that this adjustment is 
far from adequate. In consequence of the inadequacy 
of the interest-adjustment, a large amount of wealth is 
continually and imintentionally transferred from the cred- 
itor- to the debtor-class, and vice versa. The bimetal- 
lists were partially right in their claim that the creditor- 
class were gainers during the period of falling prices in 
the two decades 1875-1895. The situation has been the 
exact opposite during the decade 1896-1906. We must 
not make the mistake, however, of assuming that the en- 
richment of the debtor-class during the last decade atones 
for the impoverishment of that class during the previous 
two decades; for the personnel of social classes changes 

^ For arguments on both sides, see Professor MarshaH's evidence. 
Report on Depression of Trade (1886), p. 422. See also his Principlee 
of Economics, Vol. I (3d ed., 1895), p. 674: "When we come to dis- 
cuss the causes of alternating periods of inflation and depression 
of commercial activity, we shall find that they are intimately con- 
nected with those variations in the real rate of interest which are caused 
by changes in the purchasing power of money. For when prices are 
likely to rise, people rush to borrow money and buy goods, and thus 
help prices to rise; business is inflated, and is managed recklessly and 
wastefully; those working on borrowed capital pay back less real 
value than they borrowed, and enrich themselves at the expense 
of the community. When afterwards credit is shaken and prices 
begin to fall, every one wants to get rid of commodities and get hold 
of money which is rapidly rising in value; this makes prices fall all 
the faster, and the further fall makes credit shrink even more, and 
thus for a long time prices fall because prices have fallen." 



rapidly. Nor must we make the mistake of assuming that 
the debtor-clase conasts of the poor. TTie typical debtor 
to-day is the stockholder, and the typical creditor, the 
bondholder. What is actually going on to-day in conse- 
quence of a steadily cheapening dollar is a vast transfer 
of advantage from bondholders to stockholders. It is this 
transfer which has produced many of our latest million- 
aires. Their millions have been silently abstracted from 
the pockets of the unsuspecting "safe" investors in bonds, ; 
depositors in savings banks, and the salaried classes. The 
fault, however, is not of those who thus profit, but of the 
monetary conditions which permit the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of price-levels. The problem of a stable monetar>' * 
standard is of vital importance. We arc apt to forget its^ 
importance during a period of "prosperity," and we anmi 
apt also to forget that much of what is called prosperity 
13 deluavc. It is delusive for two reasons: First, it i^ 
often not general prosperity, but prosperity of the debtoi- 
or stockholding or entrepreneur classes, who are always 
much in evidence, at the expense of the creditor, bond- 
holding, salaried classes, who bear their losses silently 
behind the scenes; secondly, so-called prosperity is oftfln 
another name for reckless wastef uhiess, for which there must 
be a day of reckoning in the form of a commercial crisis,' 

■ See The Cold Supply and PrMperiiy. edited by Byrou W.^ 
(The Moody Corporation), New York. 1907. 



CHAPTER XV 

INDTTCIiyi) YERIFICATION (ECONOMIC) 

5 1 

In the last chapter we found statistical evidence of the 
influence of changes in the monetary standard upon the 
rate of interest. We now proceed to a similar inductive 
study of the economic — as distinct from the monetary — 
influences upon the rate of interest. 

In a study so broad, it would be useless to attempt 
any exhaustive verification by statistics ; the facts at hand 
are too meager, and not such as to enable us to isolate the 
separate causes at work. It will usually happen in any 
given case that some of the economic causes tending to 
make interest high are combined with others which tend 
to make it low. The fact, therefore, that interest is either 
hig^ or low in such a case will not, of itself, be decisive 
in favor of any theory. The best that we can expect is to 
show that the facts as we find them are at any rate consist- 
ent with the theory maintained. For practical purposes, 
sudi a showing is enough, both because the theory diould 
stand on its own merits as an analysb, without the bolster- 
ing of statistical verification; and because, if the anal}rsis 
were really incorrect, a very cursory examination of the 
facts would probably sufiice to refute it. 

In our study of facts it is well to remember that the causes 
tending to make interest high or low sometimes work out 
their effects, partly or wholly, in other ways. For instance, 
the economic causes which, in the United States, have 
tended to make interest high, have also tended to bring in 
loans from other countries, such as Great Britain, where the 
rate of interest was low. The introduction of the loans 
prevented interest from being as high as it otherwise would. 
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In general it is true that a cause which would tend to 
make interest high in a community may simply result in 
increasing the loans contracted by that community, pro. 
vided there exists another community in which the rate 
of interest is lower. If recourse to borrowii^ is not pra^ 
ticable, other methods of adding to present at the ex- 
pense of future income — of "tipping forward" the income 
curve — may be found. If this " tipping forward" goesfu 
enough it will show itself in a dissipation of capital ; if not, 
in a slower accumulation. Contrariwise, the causes whii^ 
work toward lending may, if lending is impracticable, result 
in some other form of "tipping back" the income curve and 
may show itself in a more rapid accumutatioa of capital or 
a less rapid dissipation. Finally, the same economic causes 
which t«nd to make interest high will tend also to encourage 
the production of the less substantial and durable iostni- 
mcnts. whereas those causes which tend to make interest 
low will favor the production of instruments of the more 
durable and substantial types. 

In short, in our collection of facts we should ascribe 
very similar ugnificance to the four sets of phenomena — 
high inlereM, borrowing, dissipation of capital, and periih- 
abUity of instruments ; any causes back of these phenomena, 
which, aoconiing to our theory, should produce any one of 
the four, will tend also to produce the other three. like- 
wise we should ascribe similar significance to the four t^ 
posing phenomena — low interest, lending, aceiiinidatUH,tid i 
dvrabUity of instruments. 



S 2 



to uie lour tup- i 

PCI MIMlfatlflll^Md. j 

is that the rate I 



BrieSy stated, the theory we are testing is that the rate 
of interest expresse^s human preference for present over 
future goods, as that preference works itself out from tte 
nature of the individual and the character of bis iacome- 
stream. We shall be^n by eonsideiing the manner i: 
which the nature of the individual inSuences the r 
interest. 
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In a previous chapter we enumerated the causes which, in 
the nature of man, tend to make interest high or low. It 
was there mwitained that foresight, self-control, and regard 
for posterity tend to make interest low. We may there- 
fore expect to find, in a commimity possessing these quali- 
ties, one or more of the four interequivalent phenomena 
already mentioned — low interest, lending to other com- 
munities, accimiulation of capital, and construction of sub- 
stantial instruments ; and to find, in a commimity lacking 
these qualities, one or more of the four opposite conditions. 

No extended study is needed to show that precisely these 
opposing sets of phenomena are actually found in the two 
opposite conditions mentioned. The communities and 
nationalities which are most noted for the qualities men- 
tioned — foresight, self-control, and regard for posterity — 
are probably Holland, Scotland, England, France, and the 
Jews, and among these peoples interest has been low. More- 
over, they have been money lenders, they have the habit 
of thrift or accimiulation, and their instruments of wealth 
are in general of the substantial variety. The durability 
of their instruments is especially obvious in their buildings, 
both public and private, and in their ways of transportation 
— carriage roads, tramways, and railroads. Thus in Eng- 
land the rtdlways have expended an average of $165,000 
per mile, which is from two to three times the corresponding 
expenditure in most countries.^ The difference, though 
partly explainable by a difference in methods of account- 
ing, seems largely due to the lower rate of time-preference 
in England. 

John Rae observes of Holland : — 

"The Dutch seem, of all European nations, hitherto to have been 
inclined to carry instruments to the most slowly returning orders. 
The durability given to all the instruments constructed by them, 

* See Dorsey, Engliah and American Railroads Compared, New 
York (WUey), 1887; Price HoweU, Journal of the Roual StaUeUcal 
Society, Vol. LXII, p. 83; Commercial and Financial Ckronide, 
Vol. LXXIV, p. 1224. 
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the caie with which they are finidied, and the attention paid to 
preserving and repairing them, have been oHetk noticed by travd- 
ere. In the days wlien their industry and frugality were most 
remarkable, interest was very low, govemm^it borrowing at 2 
per cent., and private people at 3." ^ 

On the other hand, among conimunities and peoples noted 
for lack of f oresi^t and for negligence with respect to the 
futiue are China, India, Java,' the n^ro communities in 
the Southern states, the peasant conmnmities of Russia,' 
and the North and South American Indians, both before 
and after they had been pushed to the wall by the ^te 
man. In all of these communities we find that interest is 
high, that there is a tendency to run into debt and to dissi- 
pate rather than accumulate capital, and that their dwell- 
ings and other instruments are of a very flimsy and perisb- 
able character. 

It may well be that there are other causes at woik to 
produce these results. We are here merely noting the fact 
that lack of foresight is one factor present. 

Of China, Rae states: — 

''The testimony of travelers ascribes to the instruments fonned 
by the Chinese a durability very inferior to similar instruments oon- 
structed by Europeans. The walls of houses, we are told, unleoB 
of the higher ranks, are in general of unbumt bricks of day, or of 
hurdles plastered with earth ; the roofs, of reeds fastened to laths. 
We can scarcely conceive more unsubstantial, or temporary fabrics. 
Their partitions are of paper, requiring to be renewed eveiy year. 

A similar observation may be made concerning their imple- 
ments of husbandry and other utensils. They are almost entirely 

> The Sociological Theory of Capital, pp. 128-129. 

* My colleague, Professor Olive Day, informs me that the rate 
of interest in Java is often 40 per cent. 

* See Bloch, The Future of War, p. 205. It appeare that the peas- 
ant will sell a promise to labor a short time in the future at one 
third the current wages I See also £. B. Lanin (pseud.), "Ruaiiaa 
Finance," Fortnightly Review, February, 1891, Vol. LV, pp. 188, 190, 
1 96, for typical and extreme cases . Inostraniets, '' L' Usure en Rusrie," 
Journal dee Economiete, 1893, Ser. 6, Vol. XVI, pp. 233-243, statea 
that the rates paid by poor peasants to well-to-do peasants are fre- 
quently 5 per cent, per week! 
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dt wood, the metals entering but veiy sparingly into their construe- 
tion; consequently they soon wear out, and require frequent re- 
newals/' ^ 

''European travelers are surprised at meeting . . • little float- 
ing fannsi by the side of swamps which only require draining to 
render them tillable. It seems to them strange that labor should 
not rather be bestowed on the solid earth, where its fruits might 
endure, than on structures that must decay and perish in a few 
yean. The people they are among think not so much of future 
yean as of the present time." ' 

''The Father Parennin, indeed, asserts, that it is their great de- 
ficiency in forethought and frugality in this respect, which is the 
cause of the scarcities and famines that frequently occur. 'I be- 
lieve,' he says, 'that, notwithstanding its great number of inhabit- 
ants, China would furnish enough grain for all, but that there is 
not sufficient economy observed in its consumption, and that they 
employ an astonishing quantity of it in the manufacture of the wine 
of the country, and of raque.'" ' 

" In China, we are told by Barrow, that the legal rate of interest 
is 12 per cent., but that, in reality, it varies from 18 to 36." * 

Simcox writes of China as follows : — 

" The legal maximum is 3 per cent, per mensem, and the usual 
rate, as already mentioned, 30 per cent., per annum." * 

Even on the seacoast where Englishmen have settled, 
the rate of interest is high, and its reduction, such as has 
occiured, is only because of the equivalent economic 
phenomenon, loans from abroad. These facts are seen in the 
Appendix/ where the rates of interest in China are given. 
It is interesting to observe how the economic conditions 
in China which at first produced high interest afterward 
led gradually to loans from England and a fall in the rate 
of interest. The bank rate in Shanghai as given in the table 
was at first (1866) 13 per cent., and gradually fell to 6 per 
cent, as investments of English capitalists were made. 

^ The Sociological Theory of Capital, pp. 88-80. ' Loc. cii., p. 02. 

* Loc, ciL, pp. 80-90. ^ Loc. cii., p. 128. 

* Primitive Civilizations, London (Swan Sonnensohein), 1804, Vol. 
n, p. 327. 

* See Appendix to Chap. XJV, { 1. 
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Of the North American Indians, Rae observed : — 

"Upon the banks of the St. Lawrence, there are several little 
Indian villages. They are surrounded, in general, by a good deal 
of land from which the wood seems to have been long extirpated 
and have, besides, attached to them, extensive tracts of forest. 
The cleared land is rarely, I may almost say never, cultivated, nor 
are any inroads made in the forest for such a purpose. The soil 
is, nevertheless, fertile, and were it not, manure lies in heaps by 
their houses. Were every family to inclose half an acre of ground, 
till it, and plant in it potatoes and maize, it would jdeld a sufficiency 
to support them one half the year. They suffer too, every now and 
then, extreme want, insomuch that, joined to occasional intem- 
perance, it is rapidly reducing their numbers. This, to us, so strani^ 
apathy proceeds not, in any great degree, from repugnance to labor; 
on the contrary, they apply very diligently to it, when its reward 
is inunediate." ^ 

Of the South American Indians in Paraguay Rae tells 
of the dif&culties which the Jesuits found in persuading 
the natives to provide for the future : — 



** ... if these [the Jesuits] gave up to them the care of the oxen 
with which they plowed, their indolent thoughtlessness would 
probably leave them at evening still yoked to the implement. 
Worse than this, instances occurred where they cut them up for 
supper, thinking, when reprehended, that they sufficiently excused 
themselves by sa3ring they were himgry." ' 

In regard to the negro and the Russian we may cite the 
statistics of George K. Holmes ' and the observations of 
N. T. Bacon." 

§3 

In many if not aU of the cases which have been cited 
there are, of course, other elements which would tend 
to explain the facts besides mere mental characteristics. 
Thus, the high rate of interest among the negroes and the 
Russian peasants is undoubtedly due in part to their pov- 

* The Sociological Theory of Capital, pp. 71-72. 

' Loc. cit., p. 76. ' Census of 1S90. 

* YaU Review, Vol. XII, pp. 141, 239; Vol. XUI, p. 61. 
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erty, though their poverty is in turn lat^y due to the men- 
tal cfaaracterietics. Ilere ia here lu operation the vicious 
circle which has been noted in Chapter XII. Wliere there 
is too little appreciation of the needs of the future, capital 
tends to disappear; and the pressure of poverty tends to 
enhance still further the demands of the present and to 
press down its victims from bad to worse. 

But there are not wanting ca-ses in which even persona who 
have wealth, but who nevertheless lack foresight and self- 
control, exhibit the same facts, especially by running into 
debt. This is characteristic of a considerable number of 
the spoiled sons of rich English noblemen. Tlie type is well 
described in some of Stevenson's novels. These persona 
are found living in Australia and elsewhere in virtual 
exile on a stipend provided by their families at stated 
intervals. This stipend is sometimes provided on condition 
tliat they remain away from their original environment with 
its temptations to extravagance. One such individual 
known to the writer had inherited a large fortune. The 
precaution had been taken to leave it in trust so that he 
could draw only the income. Yet this man contrived to 
contract large debts on chattel mortgages at high rates of 
interest, and was noted for his wasteful, short-sighted 
erection of temporary dwellings in the various communities 
among which he continually flitted. The same character- 
istics are often found among wealthy students at univer- 
sities, who have acquired, through improper home training, 
an exaggerated idea of the needs of the moment and little 
appreciation of those of the future. These men become 
the victims of money lenders, and are frequent patrons of 
the pawn shops. 

Not only do we find examples of a high rate of preference 
for present over future goods among the prodigally rich, 
but we often find the opposite example of a low rate of 
preference for present over futim; goods among the thrifty 
poor. Examples are especially frequent among the Jews, 
whose propensity to accumulate and to lend money even 
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in the faee of mi^ortmie snd 8ociil oetnosm, is loo ireD 
knoim to feqaize extended eomment. 

Tlie factor wfaicfa has been designated as "legaid for pos- 
terity'' deserves special attention. Periiaps the most con- 
qMcoous PTample of extieme diaegaid for posterity is 
found in Rome during the time of its decfine and falL The 
following quotations fnHn Kae coitain important testi- 
mony: — 



"It wen needfesBy'' he saj^ ''to coha^ on a subject so wA 
knofwn as that of the ^enenl eorrapdoQ of Roman fnanncff% fron 
the time of the fiist Geaar. Tenality and heentioomesB may be 
wd to haie been mirnermL I shafl eoofioe myself to one particih 
Uu*, as marking wifl i f i rnU f the de clens i on of those prindples on 
which the strength of die c fli ec tii e desire of accumuhition msiBtf 
depends. I aDode to die decay of the limily affections, of nfioA 
CTidence eie i j wh ere m e e ts us. The men did not wirii to be fathei8» 
acareely did the women wish to be mothers. . . . They firedy not 
in others, or for others, but for themsehnes, and sought their good 
in enjoyments altogether sdfiah. It was their aim to expend on 
their own personal pleasures whAtever they possibly could. It 
would seem as if the majority, could they have foreknown the 
exact limits of their Irves, would have made their fortunes and 
them terminate together. As they could not do so, the fortunes 
of many ended before their lives* as the fortunes of others held out 
beyond their lives. To reap, however, themselves, while alive, 
aD possiUe benefit from what they might chance to leave others 
to enjoy after their death, they encouraged some of the members 
of a de^tcable class who seem to have constituted no inconsider- 
able part of Roman society. Parasites ready to minister to every 
pleasure, and to perform every poesiUe service, waited on the man 
of wealth, in the hope and expectation of enjoying a portion €i H 
after his death. They were more desirable than children, both 
hecause they were able to give something more than mere unsub- 
stantial affectioQ and esteem, and because they were willing to 
give it. . . . It gave occasion to the law compelling parents 
to leave their children a certain part, a fourth, of their property. 
Its prevalence may be judged of by the wording of the enactments 
increasing the children's share. . . . The general selfidmess of 
the principles guiding the conduct of individuals, may be gathered 
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from the prevailmg proverb, "When I die let the world bum." . . . 
Pasture took place of tillage ; coro was brought from the provtncea ; 
and vhea the supply failed famine enaued. Even the construc- 
tion of ehipa for the transport of this, and other merchandise, would 
seem to have been an effort to which the accumulative principle 
was Bcarcely equal. It was found neceasary to encourage it by 
rewarding those who prosecuted that branch of industry. Some- 
timea land formerly cultivated was allowed to lie entirely waste, 
and passed altogether out of the class of instruments. The forest 
and wilderness gained on the Romans, as they would now, for 
similar reasons, on an Indian population, were some of these tribes 
put in possession of the domains, anciently the property of their 
race, at present yielding abundantly to the provident industry 
of the whites. Had there been no interruption of the barbarians, 
the Empire must have perished, more slowly perhaps, but as cer- 
tainly, from the operation alone of these internal causes of decay. 
They were occasioning a progressive diminution of the capacity 
which materials formerly possessed. Thus, it is to the Romans 
themselves as much as to the barbarians, that the destruction of 
the public gdificDS is to be ascribed. The Btones were applied to 
private purposes."' 

"Thus, among the Roman writers, the heir is always represented 
in an invidious light, and to save-for him is represented aa a folly. 
The writings of Horace, and the contemporary poets, throughout, 
exemplify the prevalence of this feeling." ' 

"In ancient Rome, interest was in reality exceedingly high, from 
12 to 50 per cent."* 

These rates doubtless refer to the degenerate days. 
Previously, at the time of the end of the republic, the rate 
was as low as 4 to 6 per cent.* 






§ 5 



le characteristics of foresight, self-control, and regard 
'or posterity seem to be partly natural and partly acquired 
withm the lifetime of the indivitiual. Among the cases 

' Loe. cU., pp. 95-99. ' hoc. cit., p. 64. 

' Lae.eit.ip. 129. Rae's authority is Boucher's ^ufoireffeL'C/'twrw, 
Paris, 1819, p. 25. 

* See Seligmao's Priiteiplet o/ Economies, New Yorlc (Longmans), 
i,p.40*. 
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wfaidi lia^ve berai ghnen are CQDspicuous examples of both, 
although it is difficult here, as a}wa3r8, to diBrntangfe Ab 
influence of nature from that of environment. We are 
accustomed, for instance, to ascribe to the Jews a natural 
racial tendency to acciunulate, thou^ this characteristic 
is certainly reenf orced by, if not entirely due to, the ex- 
traordinary influence of Jewish tradition. Of the Scotch, 
it would be difficult to say how much of their thrift is due 
to nature and how much to training handed down from 
father to son. The American negro is regarded by nature 
as a happy-go-lucky creature ; but recent experience with 
industrial schools has demonstrated the fact that these 
characteristics can be largely reversed by training, if in 
fact they have not been entirely created by the lack of 
training under conditions of slavery. There is now ac- 
cumulating much testimony ^ to show that there is more 
error than truth in the common opmion as to the relatively 
great importance of heredity as compared with environ- 
ment. 

When postal savings banks were first introduced in Eng- 
land, it was objected that the habits of the English poor, for 
whom they were intended, were such that they would never 
make use of them. But Gladstone insisted that habits 
were an arbitrary matter, and that the fashion of spending 
could be displaced by the fashion of saving as soon as the 
principle of imitation had had time to operate. The ex- 
perience with English postal savings banks has justified 
his prediction.' 

In fact, it would be a serious mistake to assume that the 
characteristics of man as to foresight, self-control, and regard 
for his own and his children's future are fixed racial or 
national qualities. The part which nature may play m 

* For instance, the reports of the Children's Aid Society of New 
York; the child-saving work of Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Kellogg at Battle 
Creek; the evidence of the British Interdepartmental Committee 
on School Children, etc. 

' See The Development of Thrift, by Mary W. Brown, New York 
(Macmillan), 1900. 
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these matters is as yet far from being understood; but 
however great that part may be, it is certainly true that 
the influence of training is also great, and therein lies the 
possibility and hope of social reform in these matters. It 
diould be one of the distinct aims of any intelligent modem 
education, whether in the home or the school, to inculcate 
foresi^t, self-control, and a due regard for the needs of 
future years and even of future generations. It goes with- 
out saying that individuals and nations with these char- 
acteristics have therein a more secure and permanent claim 
for success in all directions. 



§6 

But, as has been emphasized in previous chapters, the rate 
of preference for present over future goods is not a ques- 
tion of mere personal characteristics, but depends also upon 
the character of one's income-stream ; namely, on its size, 
shape, composition, and probability. In respect to size, our 
theory maintains that the larger the income, other things such 
as foresight and self-control being equal, the lower the rate of 
preference for present over future goods. If this is true, we 
should expect to find poverty and riches associated re- 
spectively with a hi^ and a low rate of interest, or with 
borrowing and lending, or with spending and saving, or 
with perishable and durable instruments. That this char- 
acterization is in general correct is not likely to be denied. 
It is true of course that the amount loaned to the poor is 
small because each individual loan is necessarily smidl ; but 
the number of these loans is very great, and the desire of the 
poor to borrow, when it exists, is very intense. The many 
conspicuous exceptions to these rules are explainable on 
other grounds. It not infrequently happens that the poor, 
instead of being borrowers, are lenders; but in this case 
either they have unusual foresi^t, self-control, regard for 
their children, and other qualities tending in the same direc- 
tion, or else their income-stream has such a time-shape 
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as to encourage lending rather than borrowing. Reverse 
conditions apply likewise to the case of many wealthy men, 
viz. those who are borrowers rather than lenders. Whether 
from wrong training or other causes, they lack foresight, aelf- 
control, regard for posterity, etc. But disregarding these 
factors and confining oiu* view to the direct influence of the 
size of income, it is true, in a general way, that the poor 
are more eager borrowers than the rich, and will often pat- 
ronize pawn shops and other agencies in which the rate 
of interest is inordinately high; also that their dwellings 
or other structures are often of a very unsubstantial char- 
acter, such as would not "pay" except to those who put 
a very high estimate on present as compared with future 
goods. The deeper the poverty, the higher the rates which 
the borrowers are compelled to accept. Even pawn- 
broking Ls not available for the extremely poor, but is 
patronized rather by the moderately poor. Those who are 
extremely poor cannot give the kind of security which the 
pawnbroker requires. On this account they become the 
victims of even higher rates of interest, pledging their 
stoves, tables, beds, and other household furniture for thte- 
loans they contract. These loans are repaid in inetaUment^ 
8uch that the rate of interest is seldom lower than 100 per- 
cent, per annum.' 

Turning from classes to countries, it is noteworthy that 
in the countries in which there are large incomes we find low 
interest, a tendency to lend rather than borrow, accumulat« 
rather than spend, and to form durable rather than perish- 
able instruments, whereas in countries where incomes are 
low the opposite conditions prevail, Tlius, incomes are 
large and interest is low in Holland, France, and England, 
whereas the reverse conditions hold in Ireland, Cliina, India, 
and the Philippines. In Ireland, for instance, especially 

' For details as to thirteen typical loans of this character. Bee 
U, 8. Bureau of Labor Bulletin, No. 64. Hay, 1900, pp. < 
Thus, "loan I," 143 per cent., "loan 3," 224 per c«nt., "loan 7,'i 
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in the early part of the nineteenth century, the rate of 
interest was high. The cottier wae always in debt, and hia 
hut and other instruments were of the most unsubstantial 
variety.' Again in the Philippines the rates of interest 
on good security are often 2, 5, and even 10 per cent, a 
month. " The Chinese money lender frequently takes 
advantage of the Filipino's poverty."' Many of these 
cases may be wholly or partly explained by other causes 
such as have been mentioned in the last section. The 
possibility of more than one explanation shows that in this 
field we can scarcely hope to adduce any complete proof 
of an inductive nature. But since any of the possible 
explanations fit in with our theory, we are safe in saying 
that the facts do not at any rate contradict that theory. 



57 

As to the influence of the cwnpoatiion of income, it is 
even more difficult to obtain any statistical confirmation of 
value. In a previous chapter it was shown that variations 
in the amount of that income which takes the form of food 
would have an effect on the rate of interest similar to the 
effect of variations in the total income itself. Scarcity 
of food should therefore cause high interest, and abun- 
dance of food, low interest. Certain presumptive evidence 
is foimd in the observation of Jevons on the relation be- 
tween the price of wheat and the rate of discount.' Wheat 
being the most typical food in England, it may be assumed 
with considerable probabihty that its price varies inversely 
with the amount of food consumed. Jevons found that a 

' See LoQgfield, " The Tenure of Land in Ireland," in Prolojm'B 
SyaUnu of Land Culture, London (Cassell, Fetter, and Galpin), 1876, 
p. 16. 

' From a letter to the author from Professor E. W, Kemmerer; see 
also his Article in The B>isineai Monthly, Pittsburg, April, 1907, p. 2, 

'See JnveHxgaliona in Currency and Finance, 1884, p, xiv; ftlao, 
Kobert Qoodbody, in BTron W. Holt's Gold Supply and Proiiperity, 
I.U6. 
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hi^ price of wheat corresponded to high rates <rf interest, 
and vice versa. This would almost amount to saying that a 
relative scarcity of food was associated with high interest, 
and vice versa. During the si^e of Paris the rate of inter- 
est was high, although other causes than the scarcity of 
bread were doubtless accountable for the fact. 



§8 

As to the influence of risk, we encounter similar diffi- 
culties. But evidence as to our main contention, namely, 
that in general risk tends to raise the commercial rate of 
interest but to lower pure interest, is forthcoming. Tlie 
first part of this proposition is a matter of so common ob- 
servation that no special collection of facts is necessary. 
Every lender or borrower knows that the rate of interest 
varies directly with risk. A bird in the hand b worth 
two in the bush. The principle applies not only to the 
explicit interest in loan contracts, but to the implicit 
interest which goes with the possession of all capital. 
Where there is uncertainty whether capital saved for the 
future will ever be of service, but there is certainty that 
it can be of service if used immediately, the possessor 
needs the possibility of a very hi^ future return in order 
to induce him to save the capital for future use. It is note- 
worthy that in time of war there is a ruthless destruction 
of crops and a tendency among the possessors of consumable 
wealth to enjoy it while they may. The same conditions 
are characteristic of communities which are in a perpetual 
state of uncertainty.^ " The rate of interest is everywhere 
proportional to the safety of investment. For this reason 
we find in Korea that a loan ordinarily brings from 2 to 
5 per cent, per month. Good security is generally forth- 
coming, and one may well ask why it is so precarious to 



' On the uncertainties of Indian life, see The Sociological Theory 
of Capital, pp. 69, 70. 
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lend. The answer is not creditable to Korean justice. 
... In a land where bribery is almost second nature, 
and private rights are of small account unless backed up 
by some sort of influence, the best apparent security 
may prove a broken reed when the creditor comes to lean 
upon it." ^ 

There remains the second part of the proposition in re- 
gard to risk ; namely, that while risk tends to increase the 
rate of interest on risky loans, it tends at the same time to 
decrease that on safe loans. This proposition is not familiar 
to most persons. It has usually caused surprise when, 
during a time of political stress and danger, the rates of 
interest on perfectly safe loans were found to be so small. 
Many such instances may be cited. At certain periods 
during the Civil War, when the greatest uncertainty 
prevailed, loans with good security were contracted at 
nominal rates, and bank deposits tended to accumulate 
for lack of sufficient outlet in secure investments. Times 
when public confidence is shaken are characterized not only 
by high rates on unsafe loans, but by efforts on the part 
of timid investors to find a safe place for their savings, even 
if they have to sacrifice some or all of the interest upon it. 
They will even hoard it in stockings and safe deposit vaults, 
or leave it idle on deposit in bank. "... In 1903 . . . 
the public took alarm and began to hoard their capital 
in the form of banking credits, instead of bidding with it 
for securities. In the meantime, the scarcity of free capital 
in the market enabled the banks, which held the money 
of the public, to exact 5 and 6 per cent." * We may even 
occasionally find cases in which the desire to obtain a safe 
method of using capital is so keen and so difficult to satisfy 
that the rate of interest is negative. The investor is then 
in the position of the user of a safe deposit vault, thankful 
enough to receive the assurance that his capital, by being 

^ H. B. Hurlbert, The Pawing of Korea, New York, 1906, p. 283. 
'Charles A. Conant, ''How the Stock Market reflects Values," 
North American Review, March, 1905, pp. 346-359. 
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intrusted to another, will not be diminished, to say noth- 
ing of being increased/ 

§ 9 

We still need to verify the most essential part of our 
theory ; namely, that the rate of interest depends upon the 
Hme'Shape of the income^stream. If the theory is correct, 
we should find, other things being equal, that when, in any 
community, the income-streams of its inhabitants are in- 
creasing, the rate of interest will be hi^ ; that when they 
are decreasing, the rate of interest will be low; and that 
when they alternate from one condition to the other, the 
rate of interest will also alternate according to the period of 
the loan. 

The most striking examples of increasing income-streams 
are found in new countries. It may be said that the United 
States has almost always belonged to this category. Were 
it possible to express by exact statistics or diagrams the 
size of American incomes, they would imdoubtedly show a 
steady increase since colonial days. Statistics almost equiv- 
alent to these desiderata are available (thou^ not very accu- 
rate) in the form of the United States Census figures of 
"per capita wealth,'' as well as statistics of production and 
consmnption of staple commodities and of exports and im- 
ports. These, combined with common observation and 
the statements of historians, lead to the conclusion that 
American incomes have been on the increase for two hun- 
dred years. It is also true that during this period of 
rising incomes, the rate of interest has been high. The 
simplest interpretation of these facts is that Americans, 
being constantly under the influence of great expectations, 
have been always ready to promise a relatively large part 
of their abundant future income for a relatively small ad- 
dition to their present, just as he who expects soon to 

* See Bagehot, Lombard Street, Chap. VI; also, Macaulay, ITiitory qf 
England, Chap. XIX. 
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come into a fortune wishes to anticipate its realization by 
contracting a loan. 

Not only has the rate of interest been hi^ in America 
as compared with other comitries during this period of as- 
cending incomes, but some of the other conditions equiva- 
lent to a hi^ rate of interest have also been in evidence. 
Tlius, the country has been conspicuously a borrowing 
coimtry, in debt to other countries. The proceeds of 
such loans have shown themselves in increased imports 
and diminished exports, creating a so-called unfavorable 
balance of trade. These phenomena have usually been 
expressed as a ''demand for capital" ; but, while it is quite 
true that the exploitation of our natural resources required 
the construction of railways and other forms of capital, 
this fact is better and more fully expressed in terms of in- 
come. We wanted, not the railways and machinery them- 
selves, but the future enjoyable products to which this 
apparatus led. The construction of these instruments 
necessarily diminished the immediate enjoyable income 
of the country and added to that of the expected future. 
It was to even up this disparity of immediate and remote 
income that loans were contracted. It does not matter 
whether the loans from the foreigner were received in the 
form of machinery and other instruments of production, or 
in the form of the comforts of life to support us while we 
omwlves constructed the instruments. In either case the 
essential fact is the transformation of the income-stream, 
and not the "need of capital," which is merely one of the 
means thereto. Import statistics show that, as a matter 
of fact, we received our loans from the foreigner in both 
forms. 

Not only have we witnessed the phenomena of high rates 
of interest and of borrowing during this period of American 
development, but it is also true that the character of the 
instruments created was for the most part of the imsub- 
stantial and "quickly returning" kinds. Our highways, 
as John Rae pointed out, were little more than the natural 
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surface of the earth after the removal of trees and rocks; 
our railways were lightly ballasted, often " narrow gauge/' 
and crooked to avoid the necessity of excavations and tun- 
nels; our earliest buildings were rude and unsubstantial. 
Everything was done, not in a permanent manner with 
reference to the remote future, but in order to save a largp 
first cost. 

Diu'ing the last two decades these conditions have been 
reversed. The rates of interest in America have fallen 
greatly, as the statistics in the Appendix will show.* We 
have ceased to be a borrowing nation, and are buying 
back our securities from abroad. This repayment of debts 
is accomplished through the export of our now abundant 
products, and creates a so-called favorable balance of trade. 
Again, the character of the instruments which have been 
now for some time in process of construction is of the most 
substantial kind. Steel rails have long since taken the place 
of iron rails, "broad gauge" of "narrow gauge "; railways 
have been straightened by expensive tunnels, by bridges, 
and by excavations ; ' dwellings and other buildings have 
been made more substantial; macadamized roads are 
gradually coming into vogue; and in every direction — 
industrial, agricultural, and domestic — there is an evident 
tendency to invest a large first cost in order to reduce future 
nmning expenses. 

§ 10 

Thus in America we see exemplified on a very large scale 
the truth of the theory that a rising income-stream raises 
and a falling income-stream depresses the rate of interest, 
or that these conformations of the income-stream work out 
their effects in other equivalent forms. A similar causation 
may be seen in particular localities in the United States, es- 

* See Appendix to Chap. XIV, J 1. 

' It is estimated that Western railways in the United States have 
actually under way or in contemplation improvements amounting 
to $1,000,000,000. WaU Street Journal, December 19, 1905. 
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pecially where changes have been rapid, as in mining 
munities. In California, in the two decades between 1850 
and 1870, following the discovery of gold, the income-stream 
of that state was increasing at a prodigious rate, while the 
state was isolated from the world, railroad connection with 
the East not being completed until 1869. During this 
period of isolation and ascending income, "... oppor- 
tunities for investment were innumerable. Hence the 
rates of interest were abnormally high. The current rates 
in the 'early days' were quoted at IJ to 2 per cent, a month. 
. . . ITie thrifty Michael Reese is said to have half repented 
erf a generous gift to the University of California, with the 
exclamation, 'Ah, but I lose the interest,' a very natural 
regret when interest was 24 per cent, per annum." * After 
railway connection in 1869. Eastern loans began to flow in. 
TTie decade, 1870-1880, was one of transition during which 
the phenomenon of high interest was gradually replaced 
by the phenomenon of borrowing from outside. The rate 
of interest consequently dropped from 11 per cent, to 6 
per cent.* "Since 1880 the economic history of California, 
or at least of San Francisco and vicinity, has not differed 
so very much from that of the rest of the country." * 
I>uring recent years the rate on mortgages in San Francisco, 
up to the time of the earthquake and fire, has been 4 to 4J 
per cent, exclusive of the state tax. 

The same phenomena of enormous interest rates were 
also exemplified in Colorado and the Klondike. There 
"were many instances in both these places during the tran- 
sition period from poverty to affluence, when loans were 
contracted at over 50 per cent, per annum, and the bor- 
rowers regarded themselves as lucky to get rates so " low." 
It was also conspicuously true that the first buildings and 
apparatus constructed in these regions were very unsub- 

' Carl C. Plehn, "Notea concerning the Rates of Interest in Call- 
fomla," QuotUtIi/ Publicalions of the American Statitticai A»»oeia- 
Hm, Septeoiber, 1899, pp. 351-362. 

' Ibid., p. 353. • ibid., p. 353. 
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Rode board cabinB were put up in a day. Tlius, 
ki|^ interest, borrowing, and unsubstantial capital were the 
pheaoOMita which attended these communities when under- 
yiBig their rapid expansion. 

in Ncmda in the seventies, when the mines were in- 
cmKig tbnr pnxluct and the income of its inhabitants Via 
tvAag opwarda, the rate of interest was high and the 
pHlfiiBdebt. lite bonded state debt itself amounted to 
drew 15 per cent, interest.' In the next dec- 
I eonditions were reversed. The mines were 
the rate of interest fell, and the state and 
Ubta were largely paid off.' The fall of the rate 
m this case could not have been due to the in- 
ot loans from outside, except so far as old debCa 
at lower rates; fresh loans were seldom 
as One state had ceased to be a good place for new 
BCDtSL In the last few years new Nevada mines 
gold-field region have been opened. Loans are again 
tg the state, and the same cycle of history as above 
is about to be repeated. 
Lmnbermg communities often go through a somewhat 
abiihir cycle. The virgin forests when first attacked tcjid 
to Bcrease rapidly the income-streams of those who exploit 
llirni Then comes a period of decrease. Thus in Michigui 
two or three decades ago the lumber companies found a 
profitable investment, and borrowed in order to exploit (he 
Mkhigun forests. After the exploitation was complete 
and Um forests had been (often unwisely) exhausted, tboee 
Rgiaos ceased to be a desirable place for investment, and 
titeir owners came into the position, not of receiving, but 
(.if ^evking, investments. 

.\fter the trunk lines of railway were completed, coniiMt- 
iug the Miasisappi Valley with the E^t, there arose a giett 
tlcuttaDd for loans to e.<q)loit the rich farming lands in th&t 

' Sm "Mmmcb of the Governor of the State of Nevada," 1879. 
* JfiNM mid QwarrUt, 1902. Special Report U. S. CeiiBUa, p. 2S6- 
't>|ulliiWl.''TfciriiL'iri nf 'li-i Qovemor of the State of Nerad&." 
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Bection of the country. The rate of interest frequently was 
10 and 12 per cent,, and even higher. During much of this 
time the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
up to 1880, made an average rate on all its mortgage 
loans, J10,000,000 in amount, of nearly 10 per cent. 
Another striking proof of the demand for loans in the 
Middle West is shown in the experience of the New York 
and Connecticut life insurance companies. New York, 
up to 1880, had a law prohibiting the life insurance com- 
panies in that state from loaning on real estate outside of 
New York. Connecticut had no restriction in this regard, 
and her companies loaned extensively in the West. The 
result is seen in the rates of interest realized on mortgage 
loans of companies in the two states. Taking the period 
1860 to 1880 as a whole, the Connecticut companies realized 
1^ per cent, more than did the New York compamee, 
Since 1880, the Middle West has developed rapidly, and 
loans on farming lands are now made at low rates. During 
the past two years, certain of the insurance companies have 
been making mortgage loans in Illinois at 4\ per cent.' 
A similar history has recently been enacting itself in the 
northwest region of the United States. During the period 
of exploitation while the Great Northern and other railways 
were developing this territory, the phenomena of high 
interest and borrowing were almost universal. But lat^ 
terly, much to the surprise of many Easterners, it has been 
found that the rates of interest in these states have been 
at times lower even than in most American cities, and that 
the inhabitants have actually been seeking to lend to the 
East instead of to borrow from it. 



AustraUa furnishes another example of a country which, 
through improvement in the means of transportation, 

' See Zarttnan, The InveitmenU of Life Insurance Companiet, 
New York (Holt), 1906, pp. 89-91. 
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created a great demand (or loans. Tlie rate during the 
fifties on safe secorities was rather low. Hiis rate increased 
imtil^ during the seventies, 7, 8, and 9 per cent, w^e usual. 
Since 1880 the rates have declined.^ 

England may perhaps be cited as exranplif ying the same 
phenomena which we have seen in the case oi Nevada, 
thou^ in a less d^ree. Tbus, as Nevada has exhausted 
its mines of precious metals, so En^and is on the road 
toward exhaustion of its coal and iron supplies. Hiis fact 
has been noted with considerable alarm by many ecoDO- 
mists, especially Jevons. It does not necessarily indicate 
that the economic power of Englishmen will be greatly or 
even at all lessened. Its significance shows itself in the 
tendency of England to become an investing coimtiy. It 
is the part of those who have property in mines not to use 
all of the product as income, but to reinvest in order to 
maintain the capital. This the Englishmen have done and 
are doing; and being imable to make satisfactory invest- 
ments at home, they have placed their loans all ova* the 
world. The income-stream produced for them by their 
native island is destined, perhaps, to decline, certainly 
not greatly to increase ; but by saving from this declining 
income and investing in South America, Australia, South 
Africa, and other regions where the natural resources are on 
the increase instead of on the wane, the Englishmen may 
still maintain their capital intact or even increase it. It 
is said, with how much accuracy I do not know, that 
Englishmen own an area in the United States as laige as 
Ireland. The figures given by Giflfen show that the na- 
tional income increased for several decades, but that the 
rate of increase slackened ' for the decade 1875-1885 com- 
pared with 1865-1875 ; that whereas in the earlier decades 
there was a general increase in all directions, in the later 

* Zartman, The InvestmenU of Life Ineurance Companiee, p. 103. 

> Giffen, Growth of CajnUU, London (BeU), 1889. See also articles 
by Giffen in continuation of the same subject in Journal of Boyd Sta- 
tistical Society. 
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decade there were many items of decrease/ the most nota- 
ble bemg of mines and ironworks ; ' and finally, that among 
the greatest increases was that of foreign investments.' 

We thus see that the rate of preference for present over 
future goods, in its various manifestations — such as a high 
or low rate of interest, more or less lending and accumu- 
lation of capital, and the character of the instruments 
formed — depends upon the time-shape of the income-stream 
of a community, as determined by its natural resources; 
that in virgin countries like the United States in the last 
two centuries, Australia and South Africa, rich in timber, 
untouched ore, and raw materials generally, the income- 
stream is of the ascending tjrpe and produces a high rate 
of preference, whereas in older countries like England and 
Holland, in which the natural resources have been fully 
developed, and are even declining, the rate of preference 
tends to be low ; such a country either uses up its income 
and thereby reduces its capital, or seeks economic salvation 
in foreign investment. • 

§ 12 

The time-shape of an income-stream is, however, deter- 
tnined in part by other causes than natural resources. 
Among thL caiL, misfortune holds a high place in 
causing temporary depressions in the income-stream, that 
is, giving to it a time-shape which is first descendmg and 
afterwards ascending, llie effect of such temporary 
depression is to produce a high valuation of immediate 
income during the depression period as compared with the 
sraluation of the income expected after the depression is 
over. It is a matter of common observation in private life 
that loans often find their source in personal misfortune. 
The above-mentioned investigation of the conditions of 
borrowing among the poor^ shows that the chief causes 

> Ibid., p. 44. * Ibid., p. 35. * Ibid., pp. 40-42. 

« U. S. Bureau of Labor Bulletin, No. 64, Biay, 1906, pp. 622 ff. 
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far borrowing are a death or birth in the faDiily, or pro- 
tncted illness, the expense of which, even when amount- 
ing to only SIO or S20, would, without the loan, make 
serious inroads on the daily necessities. 

We may see the operation of the same principle on a 
larger scale in the case of the San Francisco earthquake, 
wbich, had it not been for the succor rendered by the whole 
country, would have cut down the income-stream of the 
etty to the starvation point. In addition to the aid of many 
millions of dollars of ^fts, there were needed also heavy 
loans. Whether these loans were used to produce bus- 
fceoance, which is direct income, or to offset the cost of 
tctKokling the city, which is outgo, the effect is the same, 
— tbey were for the puqjose of salving over a temporary 
iqjury to the income-stream. Tlie effect on the rate of 
interest was slight, because of the opportunity to borrow 
bcavily from outside. Had the city not had this opportu- 
nity.lhe dcprcaaion in its income-stream could not have been 
mitigated, and the rate of interest would inevitably have 
risen to a level comparable with that which prevailed in the 
same region a half century ago during the gold fever. 

In much the same way is the income-stream of a nation 
affected by war. The effects in this case, however, are 
more complex, owing, first, to the element of uncertwnty 
which the war introduces until peace is declared ; and, 
secondly, to the fact that wars are apt to be more pro- 
tracted than most other misfortunes. The effect, accord- 
ing to previous explanations, should be that at the beginning 
of the war the rates of interest on risky loans would be high. 
IUb would be especially true of the loans the periods of 
wfaidi an ^ort, or not long enough to outlast the war. On 
the other hand, the rate of interest on safe loans would be 
luwMcd (or short-term loans, and raised for long-term loam. 
A sborfr-tann loan relates to a descent in the income curve 
tf t^^Ayable at a time when the income-stream is apt to be 
Mtt tturthw reduced. This descent in the income-atream, 
tf^tAor vith Uk ctement of uncertainty, tends, as has been 
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seen, to lower the rate of interest on safe loans. On the 
other hand, for long-term loans intended to outlast the 
war, the rate of interest is apt to be high, for the income- 
stream at the time of repayment may be expected to exceed 
the income-stream at the time of contract. 

At the close of the war, after peace is declared and the 
element of uncertainty introduced by it has disappeared, 
the rate of interest, even on short-term loans, will be high ; 
for then the country is, as it were, beginning anew, and 
the same causes operate to make interest high as apply in 
the case of all new countries. The situation at this period 
is exemplified by the recent peace loan for Japan. 

When the effects of the war include the issue of depre- 
ciated paper money, the rate of interest is affected in a 
somewhat more complex manner, being then subject 
to the influence of depreciation, according to the princi- 
ples explained in Chapter V, and statistically verified in 
C!hapter XIV. 

Among the most powerful causes which affect the time- 
shape of income-streams has been noted the effect of inven- 
tion. That the claims which have been made for the effect 
of invention are verified in fact can scarcely be doubted 
when we consider the history of railway transportation. 
The very fact that dining the last half century the chief 
outlet for investors' savings has been in the creation of new 
railways, is sufficient testimony. What is true in the case 
of this single invention or group of inventions is more sig- 
nally true when a large number of inventions is being made. 
The effect of the activity of the inventive faculty must have 
materially contributed to keep up the rate of interest in 
the United States, and during the last generation in Ger- 
many. 

The striking way in which the rate of interest in Germany 
has been maintained during the past century is shown by the 
experience of the Gotha Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
the largest in Germany. From 1829 to 1838, this company 
made an average rate of 3.9 per cent. During the years 
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1850-1852, the rate realized was 3^ per eenL In 1874, 
tbe rate had risen to 4^, Jnflnenred partly tgr itt 
flame eaofles that had affected the ntijmmM. gne all cyrer 
the world, and partljr hgr He ^pot industrial progreaB 
aMdk OnuMuj was making. In 1885, the rate had fallen 
to 4.2 per cent., and in 1902 to 3.9 per cent., a rate the 
flune as that idiich had been realixed three quarters oi a 
oenttnry before ! * 

I 13 

We have considered the effect on the rate oi preference 
of those change in the income-stream due to the growth 
or waning of natural resources and to the temporary in- 
fluence of misfortunes and inventicHis. These remain to 
be considered those r^ular changes in the income-stream 
of a riiythmic or seasonal character. Hiou^ most persons 
are not aware of the fact, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the annual succession of seasons produces an annual cycle 
in the income-stream of the community, lliis is e^)ecially 
true of agriculture. Grains, fruits, v^etables, cotUHi, 
wool, and almost all the organic products flow from the 
earth at an imeven rate, and require for their production 
also an uneven expenditure of labor from man during dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Statistics of consumption show 
that the income enjoyed conforms in general to a cycle. 
Food products are usually made available in the warm 
months when crops ripen ; logs are hauled out of the woods 
in winter, floated to mills in spring, and made into lumber 
in summer. 

But the tendency to a cycle is modified by the existence 
of stocks of commodities to tide over the periods of scarcity. 
The ice of winter is stored for summer, and the fruits of 
summer are canned and preserved for winter. Only so 
far as such storage and preservation are difficult and ex- 
pensive, or impair the quality of the goods thus held over, 
or, because of the perishable natme of the goods, are im- 

* See Zartman, The InvestmenU of Life Innarance C&mpaniei, 
pp. 105-106. 
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practicable, does there remain any cyclic change in enjoyed 
income. The cycle is diflferent for different industries and 
tm different classes of the population. The farmer is 
perhaps ^emmt ^ypioal ior the country as a whole. For 
him the lowest ebb is in the Tall, iiitaafpliBH^gjuidinAcket* 
ing his crops cause him a sudden expenditure of labor, or 
of money for the labor of others. To tide him over this 
period he may need to borrow. A whole group of other 
industries, particularly those connected with transporta- 
tion, experience a sjrmpathetic fluctuation in the income- 
stream. In the parlance of Wall Street, " money is needed 
to move the crops." The rate of interest tends upward, 
as the following table shows : * — 

MONTHLY DISCOUNT RATES FOR PRIME TWO-NAME 

60 TO 90 DAYS' PAPER IN NEW YORK CITY 

(Average for 10 years, 1890-1905) 

January 4.3 

February 4.1 

March 4.4 

April 4.4 

May 4.1 

June 3.9 

July 4.2 

August 4.7 

September 5.2 

October 5.2 

November 4.8 

December 4.8 

In a community dominated by some other industry than 
farming the cycle would be dififerent. Even in the above 
table the rates are of course a composite in which the cycles 
of the manuf actiu*er and of other elements are superimposed 
upon the cycle of the farmer. The manufacturer's cycle 
is a little later than the farmer's and shifts the high rates 
from fall toward winter. 

Accordingly in England, which is more dominated by the 
manufacturer, the cycle, thou^ similar to that just observed 

> Compiled from daily rates given in The Financial Review. 
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for the United States, is Shifted forwaid, as the foDowing 
taUe flfaows:^ — 



AVERAGES OF MINIMUM RATE OF DISC0U1«T 
OF BANK OF ENGLAND FOR YEARS 1S45-1900 

Janiuuy 4j0 

Februaxy 3.6 

March 3.5 

April 3-4 

May 3.6 

June 3.4 

July 3.3 

August 3.4 

September 3.4 

October 3.9 

November 4.2 

December •••••••••• 4.1 

§ 14 

The facts as presented in this diapter harmonize with 
the theory as presented in previous chapters. Accord- 
ing to the theory, if there b a hi^ degree of fored^t, 
self-control, and r^ard for posterity, or if income-streams 
are large or plentiful in the food-element, or have a descend- 
ing time-shape, then, other things being equal, the rate of 
interest will be low, or capital will be accmnulated, or the 
community will lend to other communities, or the instru- 
ments it creates will be durable. We find these results 
present in actual fact where the antecedent conditions 
enimierated are also present. Reversing the conditions, 
we find reversed results. Of course this inductive veri- 
fication is very rough, since we never can assert that 
''other things are equal/' and thus isolate and measure 
any one particular factor, as in the more exact inducti(»is 
of physical science. Yet the inductive study is worth 
something, even if it be only in the fact that it does not 
contradict the theory ; for a false theory usually encounters 
facts with which it cannot be recondled. 

> Bee Palgrave's Bank Rate and the Money Market, New York (Dut- 
toiO, 1903, p. 97. 



CHAPTER XVI 

INDUCTIVE BEFUTATION OF "MOIJET THEORY" 

§1 

It would be impracticable, even if it were worth while, 
to array before the tribunal of facts all the rival theories 
of interest which have been presented. We must rest our 
case largely on the statement of principles which has already 
been made. It was shown, for instance, that the common 
theory, that interest varies inversely with the quantity 
of money, was superficial, since money is merely a 
means for obtaining capital. It was also shown that the 
theories commonly given in economic text-books, that the 
rate of interest depends on "quantity of capital," are only 
a little less superficial, since capital itself is merely a means 
to income. We cannot reach the ultimate regulator of 
interest until we reach income ; and it is only because of 
the lack of an adequate theory of income that economists 
have been content with analyses so incomplete. 

It is often true that up to a certain point facts may be 
adduced even in support of a false theory. It could doubt- 
less be shown, for instance, that interest was often high 
when capital was scarce, and vice versa. The crucial test, 
however, comes when an income-stream of an ascending 
type occurs where capital is plentiful, or of a descending 
type where capital is scarce. If incomes are rising, though 
capital be plentiful, interest will be hi^, as in the United 
States recently ; and if incomes are falling, though capital 
be scarce, interest will be low. As soon as economists think 
in terms of income, and give up thinking in terms of capital, 
which is merely an expression for contemplated income, 
there can be no difficulty in reaching a correct view of the 
problem, without the necessity of confuting all previous 
theories by special facts. 
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The only theory for which its adherenis win demand a 
test by facts is the theory, believed by many busizieaB men, 
that the rate of interest varies inverseiy wiUi the quantity 
of numey. Hiis thecny, in spite oi having been refuted 
by economists for over a hundred yeazB, is still dcnninant 
among many if not most buoness men. Hie business man 
prides himself on reasoning by facts, and it is only by mis- 
reading facts, and not by any analyas df the proU^n, that 
he inclines to the money-theory of interest. It fdlows 
that only by facts can he be convinced cl his error. As 
Moody's Magazine well says: * — 

"Slowly but surely the great financial, commercial, and busmen 
men of the world are reaching the conclusion . . . that an increased 
supply of gold means hi^iier, rather than lower, interest rates. 
Most converts, however, are converts from the force of facts, rather 
than from reason and logic." 

§2 

So far as the matter of appreciation in its relation to in- 
terest goes, facts have already been adduced in sufficient 
numbers in Chapter XIV. At present we are to consider 
the theory that high rates of interest are associated with 
scarce money, and low rates with plentiful money. Since 
in general it is true that plentiful money means high prices, 
and scarce money low prices, if this theory were correct, 
we should expect to find that during those years when prices 
were high, rates of interest would be low, and vice versa. 

In the following table we see that there is no such inverse 
correlation between prices and interest as this theory calls 
for. The columns of the table relate respectively to dif- 
ferent decades. Two rates of interest are given for each 
decade. The first, written opposite "high prices," is the 
average rate for those years of the decade whose price-levels, 
as shown by an index-number, were above the average price- 
level for the whole decade ; the second is the average rate 
for the years whose prices were below the general average :— 

^ August, 1906. 
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HASEET HATES OF INTEEESI IN RELATION TO HIGH 
AND low PRICES' 





1834 
1831 

ine). 


1S33 

J84I 

incl. 


IU2 

1861 


1852 

J861 
ind. 


1802 
1871 


1872 

to 
1881 
incl. 


1882 

1891 

incl. 


LondoQ, 
London, 


High prices . . 
Low prices . 


3.S 

3.2 


4.4 
3,2 


3.6 
2.6 


5.4 
3.0 


5.1 

2.6 


3.7 
2.5 


3.0 
2.5 


New York, High prices . . 
KewYork, Low prices . 




: : 




9.1 
9.1 


7.4 
6.7 


7.0 
5.1 


5.3 
5.1 


Berlin, 
Beriin, 


High prices . . 
Low prices . 










4.6 
3.4 


3.7 
3.2 


3.3 
2.7 


Paris, 
Paris, 


High prices . . 
Low prices . 












4.1 
2.4 


2.6 
2.6 


■Calcutta, 

Calcutta, 


High prices . . 
Low prices . . 












6.2 
5.6 


5.4 
6.2 


■Tokyo, 
Tokyo, 


High prices . 
Low prices . . 










. . 


12.3 
12.0 


10.1 
10.1 


'Shanghai 
Shangh^ 


High prices . . 
Low prices . , 














6.0 
5.7 



Of the 21 comparisons contained in this table, 
17 show hi^er rates for high-price years than for low-price 

' This table Is constructed from the data given in the Appendix 
to Ch. XIV. For New York, the rates for the first decade are aver- 
aged from the column in the Appendix headed "60 days," and are 
not to be compared with those for the remaining decades, which ar« 
tvenged from the column headed " Prime two-name 60 days." The 
Indez-numbers of prices which have been employed are those of 
revoDfl (1824-lSfil), and Sauerbeck (1852-1891} for England, Soel^ 
l)eer and Heinz for Germany, the Aldrich Senate report for the United 
3tat«8 and France,' and the Japanese report for India, Japan, and 
Clhliia. (See Appendix to Ch. XIV, { 3.) 

> For Calcutta the rate for the bank of Bengal is employed, no 
"market" rate being available. The first column is for 1873-1881 
Instead of 1872-1881, for the reasou that no index-number for 1872 
li available. 

* For Tokyo the first column Is for 1873-1881 for the same reason. 

• For Shanghai the period is 1885-1893 instead of I882-I891, 
For the reason that the available rates b^ia in 1885 and the index- 
lumbers end in 1893. 
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KTES OF INTEREST IN RELATION TO PER CAPITA 

CIRCULATION 





Peh Capita Honbt 


iMTmiaT IUt« w N. Y. 
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1871 
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1872 
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1873 


18.04 


10.3 


1874 


18.13 
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1875 


17.16 


6.5 


1876 
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1877 


16.58 
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1878 


15.32 
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1879 


16.75 
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1880 
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1881 


21.71 
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1883 


22.91 
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1884 
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1885 
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4.2 
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4.4 
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4.4 
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29.42 
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30.77 


4.2 


1905 


31.08 
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An examination of this table will show that the per capita 
circulation goes up and down quite independently of the 
fluctuations of the rate of interest. If the money theory 
were true wc should expect that when money shrank, in- 
terest would rise, and reversely. The two should vary in- 
versely. But as a matter of fact, out of the thirty'^our 
pairs of consecutive years, wo find that interest varied about 
as often directly as it did inversely with the per capita cir- 
culation. To be exact, it varied inversely in 15J aoii 
directly in ISJ cases.' Thus it happened to move a little 
oftener in the maimer opposed to the money theory than 
in the manner favorable to that theory, 

A statistical study of the rates of interest and the pro- 
duction of the precious metals made by B. R. G. Levy leads 
to the same conclusion, that the rate of interest is not related 
to the quantity of money.' 

S 4 

Tte preceding facts must convince any one open to con- 
viction that the rate of interest is not inversely correlated 
to the quantity of money. But business men familiar 
with banking will not be satiafled until some place is found 
in our theory of mterest for the common observation that 
if money in general docs not, certainly bank reserves do 
vary inversely with the rate of interest. That this ob- 
servation is correct is not questioned. It Is the establishol 
policy of large banks, like the Bank of England, to protect 
their reserve by raising the rate of interest. From these 
facts the conclusion is drawn that the scarcity of bank 
reserves produces a high rate of interest. But the facts 
fit in with the present theory of interest quite as well aa 

' VTbea the nte rvmftined the sune in two consecutive jt»n, 
It was counted as one half k v&riatloa both w^ya. 

* " I>u tAUs actue] de rini^r^i et de 9C« rsf^xuts arcc la produelioD 
df» m6taux pr^ieux «t In autraa phteomtoes ecoDomique." B. R. 
O. Lev7, JoHTMil 4m i tmtmiM t ; lUrch, 1S99. p. 334; April, ISOO, 
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inth the fallacioiis money theory of interest. A low bank 
reserve is merely a symptom of a general ebb tide in the 
income of the community. A bank of discount and deposit 
stands between those who have surplus income to deposit 
ind those who wish to eke out a lean income by borrowing. 
Ihose persons whose income is larger than they need to-day 
%re the ones who swell the deposits of a bimk. When a 
fanner receives for his crops more money than he cares 
lit once to turn into enjoyable income, he deposits some of 
it in a bank or trust company — with interest if possible, 
without it if necessary. On the other hand, the same 
farmer, before his crop is sold, may wish to discount a note 
%t the bank in order to pay off his help. Bank deposits 
^w, as compared with loans, when men's incomes are 
temporarily flush, that is, when their income-curves are 
descending; loans grow as compared with deposits when 
their incomes are temporarily scant, that is, when their 
income-curves are ascending. The banker must keep in 
equilibriimi between the two classes of customers, those 
who discoimt and those who deposit. If the loans increase 
too much, the banker's reserve will be endangered ; if the 
deposits accumulate, it will be idle. He r^ulates his 
reserve by adjusting the rate of discount, raudng it if his 
reserve is low, or lowering it if it is hi^. To him, his action 
^)pears in the light of protecting and utilizing his reserve ; 
but the banker is not the prime factor. Back of the 
reserve are the real causes, — the state of the incomes of 
his customers. If ascending incomes are predominant, 
the reserve will need more ^^ protection" than in the con- 
trary case. A rise of the discoimt rate is therefore due, 
in the last analysis, to the predominance of ascending 
incomes, and a fall, to the predominance of incomes of the 
opposite tjrpe. The reserve is merely the football between 
the two sets of persons, those who deposit and those ^iio 
loan. The business man regards the rate of interest too 
much from the banker's point of view. A banker or broker 
is merely an intermediary. To r^ard him, or the gold that 
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happens to be in his vaults, as primary influences on the 
rate of interest is as erroneous as to r^ard the operations 
of a grain broker as primary influences upon the price of 
wheat, or those of a real estate agent as primary influenoeB 
upon the price of land. The banker enables the lenders 
and borrowers to find each other ; they, and not he, in the 
end fix the rate of interest.^ 

The theory of interest which does not look beyond the bank 
coffers is almost as crude as the theory which would ascribe 
the weather to the thermometer. In a Western town a 
servant was being instructed to prepare a bath at a partie- 
ular temperature, and was shown the point recorded by the 
thermometer when the bath was at the right temperature. 
To the consternation of the housekeeper, when the servant 
had prepared the bath the next day its temperature was 
foimd to be far too cold. The servant explained that she 
had used the ''conjure stick/' referring to the thermcHneter, 
but that it didn't seem to heat the water at all I Many 
persons have a similar superstition that money is a sort of 
"conjure stick" potent to r^ulate the rate of intmst, 
whereas in fact it is only a thermometer to faithfully record 
the variations of that rate. When there is '' plenty of money 
in Wall Street/' interest is low, and vice versa; but the causea 
which have influenced interest are the causes which have 
put the money on loan in Wall Street. 

§5 

The money-theory comes nearest to scoring a point when 
applied to panics, for during a time of panic it is true that 
money loans are sought to be used as solvents of debts. 
This fact has often puzzled economists who, while dis- 
believing the money-theory of interest in general, have 
felt that in this case at least it was true.' It is clear, how* 

' a. George Qare, "A Money Markei Primer," London (EflSni^ 
Wilson), 1905, pp. 134-135. 

> See MiU, PHneiplee of PoHHeal Economy, Book 3, Chap. XXIH, 
14. 
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ever, that even a panic loan, from Peter to pay Paul, is a 
case of an effort to maintain the even flow of one's income* 
stream. The alternative, if one does not borrow, is to sell 
some of one's goods, necessitating the sacrifice of the income 
which they are designed to bring. The choice between the 
loan and the sale is between the necessity of repaying the 
loan when due, and the necessity of losing the income from 
the goods, — a choice between two bits of income different 
in amoimt, or kind, or distribution in time. The loan sub* 
stitutes one of these bits of income for the other, and is 
therefore in this respect exactly similar to any other loan. 
If one's solvency is in question, the same exchange occurs 
in a somewhat different form ; the loan is then imdertaken 
in preference to the deformation of the income-stream 
which insolvency involves. 

It is true, however, that money, as money, is more 
vitally related to panic loans than to any other. In or- 
dinary loans, money enters merely as a convenient medium 
for securing something else — capital, and through that 
capital, income ; in a panic loan, however, the money enters 
as a necessary medium for the legal discharge of a debt. 
Agun, in an ordinary loan, the borrower is free to adjust 
the amoimt borrowed according to the rate of interest; 
in a panic loan, on the other hand, there is no such elastic 
choice. The borrower must borrow that fixed amoimt 
necessary to discharge his debt, even if the rate of interest 
is exorbitant. If physical money is not sufficient to allow 
debtors to discharge their debts, the rate of interest will 
be hi^ and there can be no escape from it as in ordinary 
times. In this case it may be truly said that scarcity of 
money has made interest high. Money of any kind brou^t 
into the market will relieve the stringency and lower the 
rate of interest. The United States has accomplished this 
by prepaying interest on bonds, and the clearing house has 
accomplished it by issuing clearing-house certificates. It 
is therefore important, in order not to have violent changes 
m the rate of interest, that the currency should be elastic. 
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A panic is always the result of unforeseen conditions; and 
among those unforeseen ccHiditions, and partly as a con- 
sequence of other unforeseen conditions, is scarcity of numty 
an loan. Under ordinary and normal conditions, money on 
loan is so automatically adjusted as to make it a mere trans- 
mitter throu^ the mediimi of which borrowers and lenders 
act upon the rate of interest, just as a smooth-running gsu 
transmits power from one wheel to another, without ex- 
erting any independent force itself. But when the g^ar g^ 
out of order it may stick and ofifer a resistance of its own 
to the wheels with which it is in contact. 

It is therefore not asserted that money plays no rftle in 
determining the rate of interest. But its r51e is a minor 
one, and very different from that often asagned to it 
Its r51e normally is to efface itself and merely facilitate 
the frictionless working of economic machinery. Under 
the abnormal conditions of a panic, the dearth of it 
may create friction and enhance interest at that particular 
point. 

Finally, as we have seen in previous chapters, a diange 
in the monetary standard will affect the number by whidi 
the rate of interest is expressed, increasing it if the monetarf 
standard is depreciating, and decreasing it if the standard 
is appreciating. 

With these reservations, we may say that the rate of 
interest is not affected by the quantity of money. 



CHAPTER XVII 

SUMBfART 
§ 1 

We have seen that the rate of interest is subject to both 
a nominal and a real variation, the nominal variation being 
that connected with changes in the standard of value, and 
the real variation being that connected with the other and 
deeper economic causes. As to the nominal variation in 
the rate of interest, we foimd that, theoretically, an ap- 
preciation of 1 per cent, of the standard of value m which 
the rate of interest is expressed, compared with some other 
standard, will reduce the rate of interest in the former 
standard, compared with the latter, by about 1 per cent. ; 
and that, contrari vj |se, a depreciation of 1 per cent, will 
raise the rate by ^hat amount. Such a change in the rate 
ci interest, however, is merely a change in the number 
ezpresang it, and not in any sense a real change. Yet 
the appreciation or depreciation of the monetary standard 
does produce a real effect on the rate of interest, and that 
a most vicious one. Tliis effect is due to the fact that the 
rate of interest does not change enough to fully compensate 
for the appreciation or depreciation. Thus, if the monetary 
standard is appreciating at the rate of 3 per cent, per annmn 
and the rate of interest falls only 2 per cent., the deficiency 
of 1 per cent, shows that the rate of interest has not really 
fallen, but risen. This rise of 1 per cent, is abnormal, 
being the result of an error in prediction. Had the debtors 
and creditors concerned foreseen fully the change in the 
monetary standard, they would have forestalled it fully. 
Their failure so to do results in an unexpected loss to the 
debtor, and an imexpected gain to the creditor. What 
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mutually ofifset each other; that is, the esthnated present 
value of what he borrows is equal to the estimated present 
value of what he returns, or, more generally, the estimated 
present value of an addition to his immediate income is 
equal to the present value of the consequent reduction in 
his future income. 

Of these six conditions, many are so inflexible that they 
have little influence on any variation in the rate of interest. 
The last four are of this relatively fixed tj^e. We have 
remaining the first two as the only causes subject to im- 
portant variations. The fluctuations in these causes explain 
for the most part the changes in the rate of interest, as 
actually experienced. We shall now concentrate attention 
upon these two, — the range of known choice and the law 
of time-preference. 

§3 

As to the range of choice, each individual may, as assumed 
in our " first approximation," be possessed of one given in- 
come which is rigid (except as it may be altered by borrow- 
ing and lending) ; or, as assumed in the other approxima- 
tions and as foimd in actual fact, he may be possessed of a 
given range of choice of many different income-streams. 
The range of choice actually open to any individual will 
depend principally upon the amount and character of the 
capital-property which he possesses. It follows that, 
for society as a whole, the range of choice of incomes will 
depend upon, first, the existing capital of the coimtry ; that 
is, its "resources," or the amount and character of the 
different capital-instruments existing within it at the in- 
stant of time considered; and, secondly, the distribution 
of ownership of these capital-instruments throughout the 
conmiimity. In this statement it is intended, of course, 
to include under capital-instruments the individuals them- 
selves who constitute the community, for they are the 
source, throu^ their personal exertions, of much of the 
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income which they enjoy. In short, then, the aviulable 
range of choice will depend upon capital and its distribution. 
If tiie capital-instruments of the conmiunity are of such 
a nature as to offer a vride range of choice, we have seen that 
the rate of interest will tend to be steady. If the range of 
choice is narrow, the rate of interest will be comparatively 
variable. If the range of choice is relatively rich in the 
remotely future income as compared with the more immediate 
income, the rate of interest will be high. If the range of 
choice tends to favor immediate income as compared with 
remote future income, the rate of interest will be low. 
Thus, for the United States during the last century, its 
resources were of such a character as to favor a remote 
future income. This is true, for a time at least, in every 
undeveloped country, and, as we have seen, ^ves the chief 
explanation of the fact that the rate of interest in such 
localities is usually high. 

The range of choice in any commimity is subject to many 
changes as time goes on, due chiefly to one of three causes, 
first, a progreadve increase or decrease in resources; 
second, the discovery of new resources or means of develop- 
ing old ones; and third, change in political conditions. 
The impending exhaustion of the coal supply in England 
which has been noted by Jevons and other writers will tend 
to make the income-stream from that island decrease, at least 
in the remote future, and this in turn will tend to keep the 
rate of interest there low. The constant stream of new 
inventions, on the other hand, by making the available 
income-streams rich in the remote future, tends to make 
the rate of interest high. This effect, however, is confined 
to the period of exploitation of the new invention, and is suo- 
ceeded later by an opposite tendency. During the last half 
century the exploitation of Stephenson's invention of the 
locomotive, by presenting the possibility of a relatively larg^ 
future income at the cost of comparatively little sacrifice 
in the present, has tended to keep the rate of interest hi^ 
As the period of railroad building is drawing to a close, this 
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effect is becoming exhausted, and the tendency of the rate 
of interest, so far as this influence is concerned, is to fall. 
As to the political conditions which affect the rate of interest, 
insecurity oi property rights such as occurs during politi- 
cal upheaval tends to make the pure or ^'riskless" rate of 
interest low. At the same time it adds an element of risk 
to most loans, thereby diminishing the nimiber of safe and 
increasing the mmiber of unsafe loans. Hence the ^'com- 
mercial " rate of interest in ordinary loans during periods 
of lawlessness is apt to be high. Reversely, during times 
of peace and security, the " riskless " rate of interest is 
comparatively high while the '' commercial " rate tends to 
be low. 

§4 

We turn now to the second factor determining interest ; 
namely, the dependence of time-preference of each in- 
dividual on his selected income-stream. We have seen 
that the rate of preference for immediate as compared with 
remote income will depend upon the character of the in- 
come-stream selected ; but the manner of this dependence 
is subject to great variation and change. The manner in 
which a spendthrift will react to an income-stream is very 
different from the manner in which the shrewd accmnulator 
of capital will react to the same income-stream. We have 
seen that the manner in which the time-preference of an 
individual depends upon his income will vary with five 
different factors: (1) His foresight and self-control; (2) 
his love of offspring or regard for posterity; (3) the pro- 
spective length and certainty of his life; (4) habit; (5) 
fashion. It is evident that each of these circimistances 
may change. The causes most likely to effect such changes 
are, first, education and training in thrift, whether accom- 
plished through the home, the school, charitable organi- 
zations, or banks for small savings, building and loan as- 
sociations, and other similar institutions calculated to have 
an educational influence; second, the tendency toward or 
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many of which have their origin deep down in the social 
fabric and involve considerations not strictly economic. 
Any causes tending to affect intelligence, foresight, self- 
control, habits, the longevity of man, and family affection, 
will have their influence upon the rate of interest. The 
most fitful of the causes at work is probably fashion. This 
at the present time acts, on the one hand, to stimulate 
men to save and become millionaires, and, on the other 
hand, to stimulate millionaires to live in an ostentatious 
manner. Fashion is one of those potent yet illusory social 
forces which follow the laws of imitation so much empha- 
sized by Tarde,* Le Bon,' Baldwin,* and other writers. 
In whatever direction the leaders of fashion first chance to 
move, the crowd will follow in mad pursuit until the whole 
social body will be moving in that direction. Sometimes 
the fashion becomes rigid, as in China, a fact emphasized 
by Bagehot ; ^ and sometimes the effect of a too imiversal 
following is to stimulate the leaders to throw off their pur- 
suers by taking some novel direction — which explains the 
constant vagaries of fashion in dress. Economic fashions 
may belong to either of these two groups, — the fixed or the 
erratic. Examples of both are given by John Rae.* It 
is of vast importance to a community, in its influence both 
on the rate of interest and on the distribution of wealth 
itself, what direction fashion happens to take. For in- 
stance, should it become an established custom for million- 
aires to consider it ''disgraceful to die rich," and believe 
it de riguer to give the bulk of their f ortimes for endowing 
universities, libraries, or other public institutions, the effect 
would be, through diffusion of benefits, to lessen the dia- 

^ Social Law, by 0. Tarde, English translation, New York (Mao- 
millan), 1899. Also Let Lata de VImilation. 

' The Peychology of Socialiem, English translation, London (T. 
Fisher Unwin), 1899. Also The Crowd, 

* Social and Ethical InterpretaHona in Mental Devehpmenl, New 
York (Macmillan), 4th ed., 1906. 

* Phyeiee and PoliUea, Chap. III. 

* See The Sociological Theory of Capital, 
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parities in the dtstributkm of wealth, and abo to lower 
the rate of niterest. 

§6 

From what has been said it is dear that in order to esti- 
mate the possible variation in the rate of interest, we may, 
broadly speaJdng, take account of the f diowing three groups 
of causes: (1) The thrift, foresi^C, sdf-oontrol, and love d 
offiq^ng which exist in a community; (2) the progress 
of inventions; (3) the dianges in the purdiasing power 
of money. The first cause tends to lower the rate of in- 
terest; the second, to raise it ; and the third to affect cxily 
tiie nominal rate of interest, thou^ practically it usually 
produces also a didocation in the real rate of interest. 

Were it possible to estimate the strengdi of the various 
forces thus sunmiarised, we could base upon them a pre- 
diction as to the rate of interest in the future. Such a 
prediction, however, to be of much value, would require 
more painstaking attention than has ever been given to 
existing historical conditions. Without such a careful in- 
vestigation, any prediction is hazardous. We can say, 
however, that the immediate prospects for a change in the 
monetary standard are toward its gradual depreciation; 
that a change in thrift, foresi^t, self-control, and benevo- 
lence, if it occurs, is for the most part likely to intensify 
these factors and thus to lower the rate of interest; and 
that the progress of discovery and invention seems apt 
to slacken in speed, both so far as industrial processes are 
concerned, and, what has hitherto been of more conse- 
quence, so far as the discovery of exploitable areas is con- 
cerned. It is true that the new chemical agriculture has 
the same effect as the discovery of new land. It is con- 
ceivable, perhaps, that the future development of theee 
methods may be as potent as was the discovery and ex- 
ploitation of the American, Australian, and African conti- 
nents, which has tended to keep the rate of interest hi^. 
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Yet this result can scarcely be regarded at present as prob- 
able. America and Australia have been already exploited 
to a large degree, and within another generation almost the 
same degree of exploitation is apt to occur in Africa. If 
we look forward; then, beyond the present lifetime, unless 
some invention or set of inventions comparable to those 
of steam and electricity are still in store for us, we see 
that the probable improvement in thrift, foresight, self- 
control, family affection, etc., and the slackening in the 
activity or economic importance of inventive processes, are 
all in the direction of lowering the rate of interest. It 
may of course happen that counter currents will prove the 
stronger. There is certainly danger that the spirit of ex- 
travagance and display, a spirit which we have seen leads 
to reckless loans and high interest, will become a national 
disease as it did during the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire. Only time can teU us whether or not we shall escape 
this danger. 

So far as the effect of the monetary standard on the rate 
of interest b concerned, the prospect of depreciation of 
gold tends, on the one hand, naminaUy to nuse the rate of 
interest, but practically to make the rate of interest reaUy 
not only low, but lower than it otherwise would be. With 
the influx of gold from CJolorado, Alaska, California, 
Australia, and latterly Nevada, and with the resumption 
of mining in South Africa, there cannot be much question 
that gold will depreciate.^ This result will tend to be 
intendfied by the fact that there are few if any large nations 
left which have not already adopted the gold standard or 
which are at all likely to do so, and thereby mitigate the fall 
of gold. The rate of interest is now, on ordinarily safe 
loans in civilized communities, in the neighborhood of 
4 per cent., expressed in money. We may surmise that 

^ See "Symposium/' Moody's Magagine^ December, 1905; Byron 
W. Holt, The Gold Supply and ProMperUy, N. Y. (Moody), 1907; 
also "The Depreciation of Qold," by Professor J. P. Norton, Yale 
Review, November, 1906. 
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throu^ much of the present century this rate will nomi- 
nally continue, but that the rate of interest in terms of " com- 
modities" will be 1 or 2 points lower. The effect of these 
conditions on trade and on the relative fortunes of stock- 
holders and bondholders has been stated in Chapter XIV. 
The rate will not retiiaia p)erfectly constant but will tend 
gradually to rise until the stringency thus produced cul- 
minates in a commercial crisis. After such a period t£ 
liquidation, the same process of rising prices with bi^ 
nominal but low real interest will begin anew. 

A discrepancy of 1 or 2 points between the rate of in- 
terest as it is and as it should be is therefore of no 
trifling importance. Its cumulative effects, although 
seldom realized, are serious. It is commonly as.sumed that 
the rate of interest is a phenomenon confined to money 
markets and trade centers, and the pubUc approval or 
disapproval of the rate usually takes its cue from the 
sentiments of the borrower. If " money is easy," he is 
content. 

The truth is that the rate of interest is not a narrow 
phenomenon applying only to a few business contracts, 
but permeates all economic relations. It is the link which 
bmds man to the future and by which he makes all hia 
far-reaching decisions. It enters into the price of securi- 
ties, land, and capital goods generally, as well as into rent, 
wages, and the value of all " interactions." It affects 
profoundly the distribution of wealth. In short, upon its 
accurate adjustment depend the equitable terms of all 
exchange and distribution. 
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[Consisting of definitions of technical tenns used in this book. 
Most of these definitions are more fully discussed in The Nature of 
Capital and Income, to which specific references are therefore 
made.] 

Babis. — The rate of interest yielded by a property when sold at 
a specified price. Capital and Income, Ch. XVI, § 9. 

commercial, of a security. — The basis corresponding to the com- 
mercial value of the security. Capital and Income, Ch. XVI, § 8. 

ntathemcUical, of a security. — The basis corresponding to the 
mathematical value of the security. Capital and Income, Ch. 
XVI, § 8. 

risklees, of a security. — The basis corresponding to the riskless 
value of the security. Capital and Income, Ch. XVI, § 8. 
Capital. — Abbreviation for Capital goods, and Capital value. 
Capital and Income, Ch. V, § 1. 

instruments. — (See Capital Wealth.) 

property. — A stock (or fund) of property existing at an instant 
of time. Capital and Income, Ch. V, § 1. 

wealth. — A stock (or fund) of wealth existing at an instant of 
time. (Syn. Capital instruments.) Capital and Income, Ch. 
V, §1. 

value. — The value of a stock of wealth or property at an instant. 
It is found by discounting (or "capitalizing'') the value of the 
income expected from the wealth or property. Capital and 
Income, Ch. V, § 1. 
Capitaustic mbthod. — A method of production requiring a tem- 
porary reduction in the income from specified capital. Ch. 

rx, §8. 

Caution, coefficient of. — The ratio of commercial value to mathe- 
matical value. Capital and Income, Ch. XVI, § 6. 

Chance, of any event. — The ratio of the number of cases in which 
that event may occur to the total possible number of cases, 
when all the cases are equally probable. Any two cases are 
equally probable (to any particular person at any particular 
time) if the person has no inclination to believe one rather 
than the other to be true. (Syn. Probability.) Capital and 
Income, Ch. XVI, § 2. 
commercial value of. — The value which the chance will actually 
z 337 
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command in tlie marlcet. It is equal to the mathematical 
value multiplied by the coefficient of caution. Capilai and 
Income. Ch. XVI, f 6. 
mathematifoi value of. — The product of the value of the priM At 
stake multiplied by the chance of winning it. Capilai and In- 
eo7ne. Ch. XVI, { 5. 

CoKFFiciBNT, of eaulioTi. — The ratio of commercial value to mathe- 
matical value. Capilai and Income, Ch. XVI, { 6. 
of probability. — The ratio of mathematical value to riskkM 

value. Capiial and Income, Ch. XVI, $ 8. 
of risk. — The ratio of commercial value to riskleaa value ; hence 
the product of the coefficient of caution multiplied by Uu 
coefficient of probability. Capital and Income, Ch. XVT, | 6. 

Commercial value of a chance. — (See Chance.) 

CoMMoniTiEa. — Movable instruments not human beings. Capilai 
and Income, Ch. I, { 2. 

CoNSOMpnoN, — {See Servicer, enjoyable objective.) 

DESiRADrLiTT, of good» (wealth, property, or services), — The in- 
tensity of dcsbe, for thoee goods, of a particular individiul 
at a particular time under particular circumstances. (Syn, 
UHlily.) Capital and Income, Ch. Ill, \ 2. 
marginal, of a BpcciRcd aggregate of goods. — Approximate 
definition : The desirability of one unit more or less of that 
aggregate, or the difference between the dearabiUly of th*l 
aggregate and another aggregate one unit larger or gmaller, 
Capital atid Income, Ch. Ill, ( 4. 

Exact delinition : The limit of the ratio of the incremeot 
(or decrement) of desirability to the increment (or decrement) 
of the aggregate when the last-named increment (or decre- 
ment) approaches «ero. (Syn. Marginal utility.) Capibd 
and Income, Appendix to Ch. Ill, f 1. 

Discount cdrvb. — A curve so constructed that, if one of its o^ 
dinates represents any given sum, any later ordinate will 
represent the "amount" of that sum at a time later by sn in- 
terval represented by the hori«ontal distance between the 
ordinates; consequently a curve such that any earlier ordintle 
will represent the "present value" of that sum at a time 
earlier by an interval represented by the horisontal distance 
between the ordinates. Capital and Income, Ch. XIII, } 1. 

DiBCouNTKD VALCB. — (See Value, prMcnl.) 

Disservice. — A negative service. An instrument renden t 
disservice when, by its means, an undesirable event is pro- 
moted or a desirable event prevented. Capiial and Inamu, 
Ch. 11, i2; VIII, f 1. 
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DisunLiTT. — Negative utility. (Syn. UndeatrabilUy,) CapiUd 
and Income, Ch. Ill, § 2. 

Eabnings. — (See Income, earned.) 

Exchange. — The mutual and voluntary transfer of goods (wealth, 
property, or services) between two owners, each transfer being 
in consideration of the other. Capital and Income, Gh. I, § 4; 

n, §3. 

Flow. — The quantity of any specified thing undergoing any 
specified change during any specified period of time. CapiUd 
and Income, Ch. IV, § 1. 
Fund. — A stock of wealth or property or its value. Capital and 

Income, Ch. IV, { 1. 
CxOODS. — A term to include wealth, property and services. Capi- 
tal and Income, Ch. Ill, { 1. 
Income. — Abbreviation for Income services and Income value. 
Capital and Income, Ch. VIII, { 1. 

account. — Statement of specified income and outgo, whether 
from capital or to a person. Capital and Income, Ch. VIII, § 2. 

earned, by any capital. — Income realized plus appreciation of 
the capital (or minus its depreciation); i.e. that income 
which a given capital can yield without alteration in its value. 
If interest be assumed invariable and all future income fore- 
known, this definition is equivalent to another ; viz. the uni" 
form and perpetual income which a given capital might yield ; 
but the equivalence ceases if interest varies (see Capital and 
Income, Appendix to Ch. XIV, { 1) or if future income is un- 
known. (Syn. Earnings, Standard income.) Capital and 
Income, Ch. XIV, { 4. 

enjoyable. — Income which consists of enjoyable services. Capir 
tal and Income, Ch. VII, { 6. 

gross. — Sum of all positive income elements. Capital and 
Income, Ch. VII, { 1. 

individtud. — The income from the entire capital of an individual. 
Capital and Income, Ch. VII, § 7. 

money. — Income which consists of the receipt of money. Capp- 
tal and Income, Ch. VII, {7; IX, { 5. 

natural. — Income which consists of services not obtained by 
exchange. Capital and Income, Ch. VII, § 7; IX, § 5. 

net. — The difference between gross income and outgo. Capital 
and Income, Ch. VIII, { 1. 

psychic. — Agreeable conscious experiences. (Syn. Subjective 
income.) Capital and Income, Ch. X, § 3. 

realized, from any capital. — Its actual income, t.e. the value of 
its actual services. Capital and Income, Ch. XIV, { 4. 
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9erviees, of any capiiaL — Hie flow of services from that capital 
throu^ a period of time. Capital and Income, Qi. VIII, § 1. 

90cial. — Hie inccmie from the oitire capital of society. Capiid 
and Income, Ch. VH, { 7. 

Mtandard. — (See Income, earned^ 

stream. — Synonym of Income. Employed to emphasiie its 
duration in time. 

eubjeetive. (See Income, peychie.) 

value, from any capUaL — The value of its income-services. 
Capital and Income, Ch. VIII, § 1. 
Instrument. — An individual article of wealth. Capital and 

Income, Ch. I, § 1. 
Interaction. — An event which is a service of one capital and at 
the same time a disservice of another. (Syn, Interacting 
service, Intermediate service. Preparatory service. Coupled 9a^ 
vice,) Capital and Income, Ch. IX, § 2. 
Interactino services, — (See Interaction.) 
Intermediate services. — (See Interaction,) 
Interest. — The product of the rate of interest multiplied hy the 
capital-value. Capital and Income, Ch. XTV, { 4. 

explicit, rate of. — A rate of interest explicitiy contracted for 
(in contradistinction to implicit interest). Ch. II, {1. 

implicit, rate of. — The rate of interest realized on any mvest- 
ment, the exact return of which is not explicitly contracted 
for, but is left to be determined by circumstances. Ch. EL, } 1. 

rate of, — Many meanings are given below. The standard mean- 
ing used in this book is that called "rate of interest in the 
premium sense reckoned annually.'' Capital and Income, 
Ch. XII, § 4. 

rate of, — In the price sense: The ratio between the annual rate 
of a perpetual annuity and the equivalent capital-value. Cap- 
ital and Income, Ch. XII, { 2. 

The rate of interest is said to be reckoned annuaUy if the 
annuity is payable in annual installments; it is said to be 
reckoned semiannually if the annuity is payable in semiannual 
installments; quarterly, if in quarterly installments; contiMh 
ously, if payable continuously. 

rate of. — In the premium sense: The excess above unity of the 
rate of exchange between the values of future and present 
goods taken in relation to the time interval between the two 
sets of goods. (Syn. rate of interest in the agio sense.) Capital 
and Income, Ch. XII, § 4. 

The rate of interest is said to be reckoned annually if the 
two sets of goods are one year apart. This is the standard 
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meaning of the "rate of interest" as used in this book. It is 

said to be reckoned semiannuaUy, if they are a half-year apart ; 

quarterly f if three months apart; cantinuotudy, if infinitesi* 

mally apart. 
rate of. — In agio sense: (See in premium sense.) 
rate of. — Reckoned annuaUy, semiannually, quarterly, continue 

ously: See mider rate of interest in price sense and rate of 

interest in premium sense, 
total. — The difference between any smn and its "amount." 

Capital and Income, Appendix to Gh. XIII, { 7. 
Invbstino. — Purchasing the right to remote income. Ch. VII, 

J 4. j 

Labor. — Outgo in the form of human exertion. Capital and 

Income, Ch. X, { 6. 
Land. — Wealth which is part of the earth's surface. Capital 

and Incorhe, Ch. I, § 2. 
Mathematical value of a chance. — (See Chance.) 
Option. — Any one of a number of income-streams among which 

an individual may choose. Gh. IX, { 1. 
Outgo. — Negative income. Capital and Income, Ch. VIII, § 1. 
Prbparatort services. — (See Interaction.) 
Price. — A ratio of exchange. Capital and Income, Ch. I, § 4. 
money. — The quotient found by dividing the money exchanged 

for goods by the quantity of the goods themselves. Capital 

and Income, Ch. I, § 4. 
Principal. — The final pa3rment on a bond or note, supposed to 

be (but not always in fact) equal to the original siun "lent." 

Capital and Income, Ch. XIII, { 7. 
Probabilitt. — (See Chance.) 
Production. — (See Transformation.) 
Productive process. — (See Transformation.) 
PnoDUCTivnT, physical. — The ratio of the quanlity of services of 

capital per unit of time to the quantity of the capital. Capital 

and Income, Ch. XI, { 2. 
Productivity, value. — The ratio of the value of services of capi- 
tal per unit of time to the quantity of the capital. Capital 

and Income, Ch. XI, § 2. 
Property (or property rights). — Rights to the chance of future 

services of wealth. Capitol and Income, Ch. II, { 3. 
right, complete. — The exclusive right to all the services of an 

instrument. Capital and Income, Ch. II, { 10. 
right, partial. — The right to part of the services of an instru- 

ment, other parts belonging to other owners. Capital and 

Income, Gh. II, { 10. 
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Rrturm. — When uaed alone, " return " wgnifiea the value of tbe 
ftdvantage of one tncome-fltream comp&rc<l with ODother during 
any particular portion of its course. Ch. VIII, { 8. 

Return, physical. — The ratio of the quanlily of services of capi- 
tal to the voiue of the capiUl. Capiiai atui Income, Cb. XI, { 2. 
on tacrifice, rate of. — That rate of interest, reclconing by irtiich 
the discounted value of the " return " equala the discounted 
value of the " 8acri6ce." Ch. VIII, } 8. 
nilu«. — The ratio of the value of services of capital to the wiw 
of the capital. Capital and Ineome, Ch. XI, { 2. 

Risk, cocfficiera oj. — The ratio of commercial value to riskless 
value. It is equal to the product of the coefficient of prob- 
ability multiplied by the coefficient of caution. Capital mi 
Income, Ch. XVI. } 6. 

RiSKLKSS, value. — The value which a thing would have if risk nn 
eliminated. Capital and Income, Ch. XVI, S 6. 

Sacrifice. — The value of the disadvantage of one income-stnm 
compared with another during any particular portion of ill 
couree. Ch. VIII, \ 8. 

Service. — An instrument renders a service when, by its meuu, 
a desirable event is promoted or an undesirable event p»- 
vented. (Syn. U»t.) Capital and Income, Ch. II, { 2. 

Services, coupUd. — (See Interaction.) 

enjoyable objective. — Services received directly by hunua 
beings, and not (like interactions) merely received for hunuu 
beings by other (objective) capital. (Syn. [not well choagn] 
Consumption.) Capilal and Income, Cb. X, { 1. 
intermediate, »- (See Interaction.) 
prrparatary. — (See Interaction.) 

Spending. — Purchasing the right to immediate enjoyable income. 
Cb. VII, i 4. 

Standard income. — (See Income, earned.) 

Stock. — The quantity of any specified thing at any inatint, 
(Syn. Fund.) Capital and Income, Ch. IV, i !. 

TiHE-PHEPKRENCB, Tote oj. — The excess above unity of the ratio 
between the marginal utility (to a given person, under given 
conditions, of a j^ieen (tme) of (say) a dollar's worth of enjoyable 
income available at any time and a dollar's worth of enjoytble 
income available one year later. It follows that it is also the 
cxceai at)ove unity of the ratio between the quantity of the 
later income and the quantity of the early income which will 
exchange for each other (both being expressed in the sum 
standard, as dollars). Ch. VI, 1 1. 

Tim-SBAPE, o/ on income-atream. — The distribution in time of t 
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r^ven income-stream as expressed by the relative amoiinta of 
the income accruing at specified periods. Ch. VI, § 6. 
Thanbforuation. — An interaction which is a. change of form or 
condition of wealth, (Syn. Produclvm, Productive proceas.) 
Capital and Income, Ch. IX, H 2, 3. 
UKDEatRABiLiiT. — Negative desirability. (Syn- DwutUUy.) Capi- 
tal and Income, Ch. Ill, § 2. 
Utility op qoods. — (See Desirability.) 

t Value. — The value of goods (wealth, property, or services) is 
I the product of their quantity multiplied by their price. Cap- 
I Hal atid Income, Ch. I, { 6. 
eommercial, of a chance. — (See Chance.) 
discounted. — (See Value, present.) 
mathematical, of a chance. (See Chance.) 
money, — The quantity of goods multiplied by their money 

t price. CapiUd and Income, Ch. I, J 6. 
j/resertt. — The present value of any given future goods is the 
quantity of present goods which will exchange for those future 
goods. (Syn. Present worth. Discounted value.) Capital and 
Income. Ch. XIIl, J 1. 
tiekUss, of a chance. — (See Chance.) 
Wealth (in its broader sense). — Material objects owned by 
1 beings. Capital and Incomt, Ch. I, 5 1. 
(in its narrower sense). — Material objects owned by humaa 
beings and external to their owners. Capital and Income, 
Ch. I, 5 2. 
I article of. — A single object of wealth. {Syn. Item of Wealth, 

Inatrmnent.) Capital and Income, Ch. I, S 1. 
[ Hem of. — (See WeaUh, article of.) 
IFoBTH, present. — ■ (See Value, preseTtl.) 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II 

PsoDUCTiyiTT Thboribs 

f 1 (to Ch. II, § 6) 

Mathematical Proof tliat the Rate of Net Income from Reconstitated 
Capital is equal to the Rate of Interest employed in yaloing the Ele- 
ments of which that capital is composed. 

That the ratio of the net income from the machines to their 
capital-value is equal to the rate of interest used in calculat- 
ing the value of each individual machine is a necessaiy truth 
and may be shown mathematically as follows : — 

For simplicity, let us assume that each machine yields its 
income in a single item at the end of each year. If a machine 
when new is to last m years and yields a certain annuity of a 
dollars each year, the value (vi) of this machine is found by 
discounting the terminable annuity of a dollars for m years i^ 
a rate of interest u This value will be 

The gross annual income of a plant consisting of m machines 
will be nto. The net income of the plant, assuming that one 
machine wears out and is replaced annually, will be found by 
deducting from this gross income the cost, Vi, of a new machine. 
This annual net income a ma — Vi. 

The value of the plant of m machines can now be found 
by discounting the future income which the plant will yield. 
Let us assume that the plant is ''kept up" for n years, 
after which it is allowed to run down until exhausted. The 
period of running down will be m years, the life of the newest 
machine. We assume, of course, tiiat whether kept up or run- 
ning down, the plant yields for each machine a dollars annu- 
ally. Under these conditions the value of the plant is the 
discounted value of two series of income : (1) n years of income 
of ma — Vi per year, while the plant is kept up, and (2) m years 
of income which gradually shrinks from ma the first year 
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when all the machines aie in use, to (m— l)a the second year, 
after one machine has dropped oat^ (m — 2)a the third, etc, 
to am the mth year, after which time the plant will cease to 
exist We have, then, the present yalue of ma — Vi for each 
of n years, and the present value for m more years of mo, 
(m — l)a, (m — 2)a,***a. The present value of these succes- 
sive sums is evidently 

[ fna—Vi . ma-^Vi . . ma^-vf\ . 
14-t- (1 + 0* * (1 + irJ 
t ma (m— l)a . a 1 

(i+o*^' (i+o*^* ' a+o*^j 

which may also be written 

(ma - vOl T-^. + TT-^ + ••• + TT^^l + 
U + » (1 + 0* (1 + 0*J 

(—!L—\[J!L+I!L=±+. ..+-!_']. (2) 

Ui+ovLi+» (i+*r (1+0-J ^ 

Of the two terms of which this expression consists, the first 
is the more important if the rate of interest, i, has a finite 
positive value, but the second is the more important if that 
rate is zero. In the former case, the longer the plant is kept 
up (i.e. the larger n is) the smaller will the second term be- 
come ; for the divisor of this second term, (1 +t)*, will increase 
indefinitely and the other factors, a and the square bracket, 
remain constant. Hence, as n increases indefinitely, this second 
term becomes more and more negligible and approaches zero as 
a limit. That is, the value of a plant whose up-keep is indefi- 
nitely maintained is equal to the firsts of the two terms. This 
first term becomes, when n is indefinitely great,^ 

(ma-voj, (3) 

which expresses the value of the plant. In other words, the 
value of the plant is the capitalization of its annual net in- 
come, ma — Vi. Or, again, the annual income ma — Vi divided by 

the value of the plant {ma — Vj) - will equal the rate of interest i 
^ For proof, see The Nature of CapiUU and Zficome, Appendix to 

Ch. xm, S3. 
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The same resiilt applies to a plant which contains more or 
less machines than m, since the size of the plant will affect both 
income and capital alike. 



S 2 (to Ch. n, § 7) 

Diseiission of the Caae of Zero Interest as Applied to the Valuation of 

Beconstitated Capital 

The case of a zero rate of interest offers a peculiarity not 
presented under ordinary circumstances. In all other instances 
of perpetual up-keep, the net income capitalized gives the 
entire capital-value. This was shown in § 1 of this Appendix. 
But in the case of zero interest the proposition is not true, as 
may best be shown by mathematics. In § 1 of this Appendix 
the expression for the value of a plant of m machines to be 
kept up for n years and then allowed to run down during m 
years was found to be 

L 1+i ^(i+»r (14-trJ 

[ ma . (m— l)a , , ^ " 1 
(1 + *)""*•* (1 + *)*+• (1 + i)'^''] 

In the previous section it was assumed that i was finite and 
positive, from which it followed that when n was indefinitely 
great the second square bracket became negligible. But under 
our present assiimption that i is zero, the term is not negligible ; 
on the contrary, it is the first square bracket which now van- 
ishes. To show this we observe that formula (1) of § 1, 
giving the value of each machine, reduces, when i = 0, to 

whence 

ma — Vj = 0. 

Hence the first term in equation (2), being the product of 
ma — Vi (zero) by a finite number, is zero. 
The second term of (2) reduces, when % = 0, to 
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wliiehy sbiee the fizst term is aooy lepteecnts Uie entire Tilne 
of the m marhinfn The lesolt is now independent of «. If 
msslO, this ezpiesacn beeomes 55a. The Talne of such a 
pUnt is then fiftj-fire times the annnsl yield of each machine. 
If this yield is $100, its Taloe is $5500, which agrees with 
the calcolation in tly> text. 
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BdHM-BAWBRK^S THEORY 

S1(toCh. IV, §2) 
Natore of Various Means — Arithmetical, Geometrical, Hannonical, etc 

In general, a mean, S, of a number of magnitudes, 01,02,01, etc., 
is defined by an equation connecting these magnitudes and a 
in such a manner that if all of the magnitudes, Oi, Ot, 03, etc 
are equal to each other, the value of & given by the equation 
will be equal to each of them. That this concept applies 
to the arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonical means is 
evident. These means may be defined by the following 
formulsB, where, for convenience, the number of elements, 
Oi, Os, etc., averaged is restricted to three. This restriction, 
which may be very readily removed, is adopted solely, for 
brevity. 

(1) Arithmetical, d + d + dssOx + Os + Os or dss^^^ — * 

(2) Geometrical, addsaOiOiO^ or (Sk^^c^a^a^ 
(S) Harmonical. - + -4-- = — 4- — 4-— ords 3 =- 

Oi Os O, 

The weighted arithmetical mean is given by the formula 

Wi + tOj + Wj 

where the '' weights " are the coefficients Wi, Wf, to,. This is 
the mean employed by Bdhm-Bawerk in the example given, 
the elements averaged, Oi, Os, Os, etc., being the different ages 
of the labor, 10 years, 9 years, 8 years, 7 years, etc., and the 
weights being the amount of labor, 920, ^20, ^5, ^5, etc. 
The f ormulsB for both the geometrical and the harmonical 
averages may also be modified by introducing << weights.'' 
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By yarying the formula we may evidently invent on 
infinite nuinber of new kinds of means. Thus the fonnaJa \ 



defines A as a sort of mean, though a compUoated 
iinaym metrical) one, of a^ On o^. 



1 



S 2 (TO Ch. IV, S 2) 
Cms ninstiBling Futility of MeBBuring Average ProdiictioD Period, 
Bfthm-Bawerk's chosen concept, which was doubtless adopted 
purely for convenience, that a given application of labor will 
yield its return in a single sum aJl at once, is far too simple 
to cover the facta as actually found. On the contrary, both 
the labor of forming instruments and their return are spread 
over a considerable period of time. Thia distribution in time 
may take any form, and some of its forms would render use- 
teas the simple arrangement of Bahm-Bawerk of production 
periods into a series of varying duration. 

Suppose, to take an extreme case, that a particular applica- 
tion of labor issues in two items of income, namely : 95 t«n yean 
after date, and $100 one hundred years after date ; while another 
application of labor issues in only a single item worth tia 
in twenty -five years. In thia case it becomes impossible to call 
one of the production periods longer than the other ; for whereiu 
the second is definitely 26 years long, the iirst may be 
measured as any perioil Iwtween 10 and 100 years, according 
to the method employed for averaging 10 and 100. Moreover, 
it is not true that one of the alternatives will be chosen if the 
rate of interest is high, and the other if the rate of interest 
is low, as would be the case if they were subject to Bohiii- 
Bawerk's series. The application of labor which issued in 
the $5 and $100 would, oddly enough, be the moat economical 
if the rate of interest were either very high or very lo*i 
whereas the other alternative would be chosen in case the 
interest were at a more moderate rate. Thus, if the rate of 
interest were 5%, the present value of the $16 due in 25 
years would be $4.43, and that of the two items, 95 in 10 
years and $100 in 100 years, would be $3.S3. On theother hand, 
if the rate of interest were 1%, the value of the $5 and $100 
alternative woidd be $11.70 and of the $15 alternative $41.28. 
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Agaiiii if the rate of interest were 25 %, the yalue of the ^5 and 
$100 would be $0.06 and of the $15 alternative, $0.54. Hence, 
if the rate of interest is 5%, the $15 alternative will be prefer- 
able, whereas if the rate of interest is either 1 % or 25 %, the 
other alternative will be chosen. 

f 3 (to Ch. IV, § 3) 

Showing how Periods of Frodaotion which are Relatively Long but 

UnproductiTe are Eliminated. 

That long processes (assuming their length to be measur- 
able) are more productive than short processes is, as B5hm- 
Bawerk says, a general fact, not a necessary truth. The reason 
lies in seleeHon. It is not true that, of all possible produc- 
tive processes, the longest are the most productive ; but it is 
true that, of all productive processes actually employed^ the 
longest are also the most productive. No one will select a 
long way unless it is at the same time a better way. All the 
long but unproductive processes are weeded out. The follow- 
ing illustration will make the process clear : 

Suppose that by means of 100 days' labor invested to-day 
we can obtain a product of 100 units one year hence, or of 250 
two years hence, of 50 three years hence, of 300 four years 
hence, of 250 five years hence, of 320 six years hence, of 100 
seven years hence, of 300 eight years hence, etc., — a series 
which we take quite at random. Out of this series of choices 
there will be eliminated those of 3, 5, 7, and 8 years, for 
each of these is outclassed by preceding choices. Thus, 
the 5-year period yielding 250 will be overshadowed by the 
4-year period yielding 300 ; for this prospective return, being 
not only larger but earlier, will have a higher present value. 
Eliminating, then, these ineligible cases, we have left, to 
choose from, the 1, 2, 4, and 6 year periods. Of these, that 
one will be chosen of which the return will have the highest 
present value ; and the present value will depend on the rate 
of interest. If interest is at 5%, it will be profitable to in- 
vest the 100 days' labor so as to mature in four years. AB 
is the discounted value of 300 at 5 % for four years, it being 
found by the discount-curve BG drawn at 5 % from C. Since 
this curve passes above the tops, C, C", C'\ of all the other 
vertical lines, this present value (at 5 <fo) of 300 in four years 
will be the maximum of the present values of all the returns. 
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100, 250, 50, etc. But if the rate of interest sinks to 2 %, as 
irniicated by the discount-oui-ve B'C, the point of maximniD 
return is shifted forward to six years ; for the discooDt-curro 
B'C' at 2 % drawn through C now passes above the tops (C, 
C, C", etc.) of all other lines, hence a six-year period will bo 
chosen. If, on the other hand, the rate of interest were 10^, 
a similar construction would show that the two-year period 
would be selected, as the highest discouutrcurve would then 
pass through C". But in no case will the highest discount curve 
touoh the top of one of the abort lines, 100, 50, 250, 100. 




Fio. as. 
S 4 (to Ca. IV, 5 4) 



Let the products obtainable by processes of 1, 2, 3, etc. 
years be pi, p„ p„ etc., and the " marginal utilities reduced in 
perspective " beginning in 18S8 be u^ u„ u„ etc. Then, 
A MONTH'S LABOR AVAILABLR 
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We flliall show that the labor available in 1888 is more valu- 
able than that in 1889, provided only Ui > u, > tc, > Uf, etc ; 
that is, that the maximuTn of the first series of pu% relating 
to 1888, is greater than the maximum of the second series, 
relating to 1889 (assuming of course that maxima exist). To 
prove this, select the maximum of the second series. Sup- 
pose it to be p^u^. This is necessarily less than j9,tc, in the 
first series ; for since U4 < u, by hypothesis, it follows that 
p^U4 < psic,. That is, there necessarily exists in the first series 
a term greater than the greatest term in the second series. 
A fortiori must the greatest term in the first series exceed the 
greatest in the second series. In other words, the value for 
1888 exceeds that for 1889, provided only the marginal utili- 
ties descend, whether or not the productivities ascend. 
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Appbboiatioh akd Iktebbst 

f 1 (to Ch. V, S 2) 

History of Theory of Appredation and Interest 

Investigation shows that the present writer was by no means 
the first to conceive the relation between appreciation and 
interest. Apparently the earliest was the anonymous author^ 
of a remarkable pamphlet entitled: ''A Discourse Conoem- 
ing the Currencies of the British Plantations in^ America^'' 
Boston, 1740 (reprinted in the Economic Studies of Ame^ 
ican Economic Association, 1897). He writes : — 

** The ArgumetUs current amongtt the Populace in famour of Paper 
Money^ are, 

** L In moflt of the Paper Money Colonies one of the principal Beawmi 
alleged for their first Emissions ; was, to prevent Usurers imposing high 
Interest upon Borrowers, from the Scarcity of Silver Money, It is tnu^ 
that in all Countries the increased Quantity of Silver, falls the Interest or 
Use of Money ; but large Emissions of Paper Money does natorally rise 
the Interest to make good the sinking Principal : for Instance, in the 
Autumn, A. 1737, Silver was at 26 b. to 27 s. per Ounce, bat by a laife 
Bhode Island Emission, it became in Autumn 1739, 20 s. per Os. this is 
7 per Cent. Loss of Principal, therefore the Lender, to save his Ptindpil 
from sinking, requires 13 per Cent natural Interest (our legal Intereit 
being 6 per Cent.) for that Year. In Autumn A. 1783, Silver was 22 a 
per Oz. by large Emissions it became 27 s. in the Autumn, A. 1784; ii 
22 per Cent, loss of Principal ; and the Lender to save his Prindpil; 
requires 28 per Cent, natural Interest for that Tear. Thus the larger tk$ 
Emissions, natural Interest becomes the higher; therefore the Advocttei 
for Paper Money (who are generally indigent Men, and Borrow e rs) ought 
not to complain, when they hire Money at a dear nominal Rate. 

** If Bills were to depreciate after a certain Rate, Justice might be done 
to both contracting Parties, by imposing the Loss wliich the Principil 
may sustain in any certain Space of Time (the Period of Payment), upon 
the Interest of a Bond or Price of Goods : but as Depreciations are UIloe^ 
tain, great Confusions in Dealings happen.*' 

1 Now identified as the physician, William Donglass. 
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John Stuart Mill expressed the same yiew,^ as have also 
Robert Goodbodj,' Jacob de Haas,* and Professor John B. 
Clark.^ A principle which apparently has been independently 
discovered by each of these economic students and quite pos- 
sibly by others/ is likely to be of some importance. 

The present writer published in 1896 a monograph* in which 
he worked out the relation between interest and appreciation 
in quantitative form, its application to special cases, its statis- 
ticsd verification, as well as its significance in the theory of 
interest and in the practical problem of regulating the stand- 
ard of deferred payments. The major part of the material 
contained in this monograph is reproduced in Chapter V, 
Chapter XIV, and this Appendix. 

That the appreciation or depreciation of money does actually 



1 Prineiplea of Political Fconotny, Book 3, Ch. 23, § 4. [A single 
paragraph.] 

'Mr. Robert Goodbody, Broker, New York, has for years in his 
trade-letters maintained the doctrine that the rate of interest is high when 
money is depreciating, and low when money is appreciating. This he 
discovered about 1876, when the decline in silver was attracting attention. 
He was then much interested in the higher mathematics, and as he ex- 
pressed it, ** accident or something caused me to differentiate the equation 
of imports and exports of any country, not with respect to time, but 
with respect to the variation of the standard of value. The result was 
that I found that the fraction formed by the ratio of ciUl money as nu- 
merator and time money as denominator was smaller when the money 
standard was falling and larger when it was rising.^* 

* ** A Third Element in the Rate of Interest,** Journal of tke Boyal 
StatisticcU Society^ March, 1889. [An extended discussion, with 
statistics.] 

* «* The Gold Standard in the Light of Recent Theory,** Foliticai 
iicience Quarterly^ September, 1805. [Applied to the bimetallic con- 
troversy.] 

* Mr. Byron W. Holt has cited other oases in which the relation be- 
tween appreciation and interest has been recognized. In his paper 
entitled '* Interest and Appreciation ** {Sound Currency^ Vol. V, No. 22, 
1808) he mentions Senator Jones of Nevada, Professor T. N. Carver, now 
of Harvard, David I. Greene of Hartford, and Professor H. H. Powers, 
formerly of Leland Stanford. 

* ** Appreciation and Interest : a study of the influence of monetary 
appreciation and depreciation on the rate of interest, with applications to 
the bimetallic controversy and the theory of interest** PublicationB of 
the American Economic Association, 1806, VoL XI, No. 4, pp. 331- 
442. 
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influeoe the rate of interest is now well recognized by thoEe 
who have given attention to the subject' 



SUaStm^^^ 



S 2 (TO Ch. V, J 3) 

Formula Connectiog the llUea ot loterest Id two Diverging SU; 

In order to state the general relation between the rates of 
interest and appreciation or depreciation, let wheat fall in pAd 
price (or gold rise in wheat price) so that the quantity of gold 
which would buy one bushel of wheat at the beginning of the 
year will buy 1 + a bushels at the end, a being therefore the 
rate of appreciation of gold in terms of wheat. 

Let the rate of interest in gohl be i, and in wheat bej, and 
let the principal of the loan be V dollars or its equivalent B 
bushels. 

Our alternative contracts ate then : — 

For D dollars borrowed, D + Di or D{l + i) dollars are due 

in 1 yr. 
For B bushela borrowed, B + Bj or B(l+f) bushels are due 

in 1 yr. 

and our problem is to find the relation between t aod^, which 
will make the D(l + Q dollars =o the B(l +j) bushels.' 
At first, D dollars => B ba. 

At the end of the year, D dollars o B (1 + a) bu. 

Hence at theend of the year Z)(l-(-t)dollarsoB(l+a)(l+t)bu. 
Since D{1 + i) is the number of dollars necessary to liqui- 
date the debt, its equivalent B(l +a) (1 + '^ ^^^ number oE 
bushels necessary to liquidate it. But we have already desig- 
nated this number of bushels by B(l +f). 

' Sea I'rofeBsor Mamhatrs testimony, Indian (Tutr^ni^ Stport, 1099, 
Ft. II, p, leS; Grnzlani, .Studi lulla Uoria drll' iMerrnae. Turin, IBW. 
pp. 120-29; and Joseph F. Johnson, Monfv nnd Currency. Btwton (GIdd), 
1B06, p. 168. But the subject has as yet attracted little attention In 
the buiiness journaEs. See The Bond Record, April. 1896 ; also the Bia 
number of JUoodi/'t Magazine, 1D06, in which the " Symposium " and 
editorial on the effects of Increasing the euppl; of gold are partly de- 
voted to the relation between moneiMy depreciation and the rau of 
Interest, The same nialerial together with much else of tmport*nos b 
aaserabled \a The Gold Supply and Frospertty, by Byron W. Holt, New 
York (Moody Publishing Co.}, lOOT. See also ,r. I*. Norton, "Tba Des- 
olation of Gold," Yule Setievi. 1906-7. pp. 293-300. 

* The aymbol « liKoJOes " equivalent to." 
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Oar resiilt^ therefore, is : — 

DoDan BobImIb Biu1i«1s 

attheendofoneyear2>(l4-*)=^-S(l+i) = B(l+a)(l + 0>(l) 
which, after B is canceled, discloses the formula : — 

l+i=(l + a)(l+»-), (2) 

or j=: f + a-t-ta. (3) 

or in words : The rate of interest in the relatively depreciating 
standard is equal to the sum of three terms, viz. the rcUe of inter- 
est in the appreciating standard, the rate of appreciation itself, 
and the product of these two elements. 

Thus, to offset the appreciation, the rate of interest must be 
lowered by slightly more than the rate of appreciation.^ 

We may introduce depreciation in a similar manner. Instead 
of saying gold appreciates at the rate a, relatively to wheat, 
we may say, wheat depreciates at the rate d, relatively to gold.' 
This means that wheat has sunk in terms of gold in the ratio 
1 to 1 — d, and reasoning similar to the foregoing shows that 

l+» = (l-d)(l+j). (4) 

Equations (2) and (4) may be conveniently combined, thus : 

l-t-i_l-t-a 



1 + * 1 1-d (^ 

Since 7"^ is the ratio of the value of gold at the end of the 

year to its value at the beginning (all in terms of wheat), that 
is, the ratio of divergence of the two standards expressed in 

wheat, while is the same ratio of divergence expressed 

1 — d 

in gold, and since 1 -f t is the '' amount" of $1 put at interest 

for one year, while 1 + J is the " amount " of one bushel ; we 

may state equation (5) as follows : — 

1 Professor Clark {Political Science Quarterly, September, 1805) im- 
plies that 1 % appreciation is offset by less than 1 % reduction of interest. 
But in making his calculation he has failed to ** compound." The numeri- 
cal illustrations of the eighteenth century pamphleteer (^supra) are also 
erroneous. E,g, instead of 28 % the figure should be 29.32 %. Professor 
Mftimha^ll {Principles of Economics^ Vol. I, Sd ed., p. 674) gives a correct 
example, designed to iQiow the losses from a flactnating currency. 

^ The relation between d and a is (1 4- a) (1 — <2) = 1, which is evi- 
dent from equation (5), or may be easily shown independently. 
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TTre Tatio of divergence between the standard* equals the ratio 
belu)een their "atnounta." 

Thia is, perhaps, the simplest mode of conceiving the rela- 
tion, and stress is laid upon it, because it brings into promi- 
nence the " anioimt," or ratio of future payment to present 
loan, a magnitude which iu roost questions of interest plays a 
xoore important role than the rate of interest itself. 

Equation (5) gives the relation between i and j in terms of 
a or d. From it follows the value of j in terms either of i and 
a or of i and fj, and also the value of i in terms either of j and a 
or ofj and d, thus : — 

i+i 1 i-d' '■' 

whence j~i + a + ia=> t^^' ^^ 

or i=j-d~jd=i^. (7) 

l + fl 

It follows that j exceeds i by more than the rate of appre- 
ciation, which in turn is more than the rate of depraciatioo 
(i.e.,j-i>a>d). 

S 3 (to Ch. V, S 4) 

FormultB, when RatM of Inlerest and of Appreciation ars Rtehmcd 
olUner than Yeorl;. 

In case we talie the half-year instead of the year as the inter- 
val for compounding the rates of interest and of appreciatioD, 
it may readily be shown that the formula 

1 +j =(l + i) {i + a) gives place to 



that instead ofj = t-f-a-|-ta, we li^ 



whence it also foUows that instead of j = t-f-a-|- to, we I 
the relation 

In case the interest and appreciation are compounded quar 
terly, the formula becomes 
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and 80 on. At the limit, when the rates of interest and appre- 
ciation are reckoned continuously, the last term vanishes and 
the formula becomes simply j* ss 1 4. a. 

f 4 (to Ch. V, S 6) 
Case of Partial Payments. 

First, consider the case in which no interest is paid until the 
end of the term of years. Let us suppose, for instance, a 
savings bank which receives 9100, gold standard, and repays 
the depositor in five years at 5% compound interest. Let 
there be an alternative standard, say wheat, worth, at the 
beginning of the loan, %1 per bushel; but suppose that, in 
terms of wheat, gold is known to appreciate constantly by 1 % 
per annum. What would be the rate of interest in terms of 
wheat? If the repayment were to be made in one year, the 
equivalent of the 5 % would be a rate of interest in terms of 
wheat of 6^ %, since the '^'amount" of a dollar of gold put at 
interest one year would be 91-05, and this would be worth, in 
bushels of wheat, 1.05 multiplied by 1.01, or 1.06^ bushels. 

This result, 6^ %, is as true for a series of years as for 
one year. This may be seen by separating the contract into 
several contracts of one year each. If we imagine deposited 
to-day in separate savings banks 9100 in gold, and its equiva- 
lent, 100 bushels of wheat, they will amount in one year 
respectively to 9 1*05 at 5 %, and its equivalent, 106.05 bushels 
at 6^ %. We may now regard these equivalent amouuts as 
withdrawn, but immediately redeposited for one year. Then, 
with the same rate of interest in gold and the same relative 
appreciation, we shall obtain the same rate of interest in wheat, 
so that 9105 and its equivalent, 106.05 bushels, will amount in 
one year respectively to 9110.25 at 5 %, and its equivalent, 
112.47 bushels at 6^%. In this way each successive pair of 
'' amounts," including the last, will be equivalent. 

For simplicity we have considered only the case in which the 
debt is allowed to accumulate to the end. The most general 
case, however, is one in which the repayments are in install- 
ments. 

Suppose, as before, that the interest in gold is 5 % and that 
gold is known to appreciate 1% per annum relatively to wheat. 
A farmer mortgages his land for 91000, or its then equivalent, 
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1000 bushels of wheat, and agrees to x>a7 aantially the interest 
and such parts of the principal as he nan save, making the 
repayment complete in seven years. Our problem is to find 
that rate of interest in wheat which will make the contracts in 
gold and wheat equivalent in every respect 

The solution is precisely the same as beforCi viz. 6^%. For, 
at the end of one year, the farmer's debt amounts to $1050 or 
its then equivalent 1060.50 bushels. Let us suppose that he 
finds himself able to pay, not only the interest, $50, but also 
$50 of the ''principal," that is, flOO all together. The equiva- 
lent of this in wheat is 101 bushels. Hence he can either 

pay 9100 on 91050.00 leaving 9950.00 
or 101 bu. on 1060.50 bu. leaving 959.50 bu. 

and, since the ''amounts" 91050 and 1060.50 bu. are equiva- 
lent and the deductions 9100 and 101 bu. are equivalent, the 
remainders 9950 and 959.50 bu. must also be equivalent; in 
fact, this may be seen directly, since, with gold appreciating 
1 %9 9950, originally worth 950 bu., becomes worth 1 % more 
or 959.50 bu. 

Thus the farmer's remaining debt at the end of the first year 
is the same whether measured in wheat or gold, and since the 
same reasoning applies to the second year, third year, etc., the 
equivalence remains to the end of the contract. 

It is worth noting here that the 9100 payment in gold would 
be regarded as consisting of half "interest" and half "princi- 
pal," whereas the equivalent payment in wheat, 101 bu., will 
be regarded as 60.50 bu. " interest," and 40.50 bu. "principal." 

The liquidation of the contract during the seven years may 
thus be supposed to take place in either of the following equiva- 
lent ways : — 

GOLD STANDARD (dollars) 



At beginning 
In 1 year 
In 2 years 
In 3 years 
In 4 years 
In 5 years 
In 6 years 
In 7 years 



Intsrsit 



50.00 
47.60 
46.00 
40.00 
34.60 
27.60 
15.00 



Amount 



1060.00 
907.60 
945.00 
840.00 
724.60 
577.60 
316.00 



Patmkkt 



100.00 
07.60 
146.00 
160.00 
174.60 
277.60 
316.00 



PsuiGirAi 
BxMAumra 



1000.00 
960.00 
900.00 
800.00 
090.00 
660.00 
300.00 
0.00 
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WHEAT STANDARD (bushete) 



At beginning 
In 1 year 
In 2 yean 
In 8 yean 
In 4 yean 
In 6 yean 
In 6 yean 
In 7 yean 



60.60 
68.06 
66.64 
49.87 
43.44 
84.97 
19.27 



Amouxt 



1060.60 
1017.66 
978.68 
874.11 
761.46 
618.08 
887.78 



Patmsht 



101.00 
99.46 
149.89 
166.09 
188.40 
294.67 
887.78 



Pbihoipal 
ssmaihuio 



1000.00 
969.60 
918.09 
824.24 
718.02 
678.06 
818.46 
0.00 



In these two tableSi eveiy entry in one is equivalent to the 
corresponding entry in the other except those in the interest 
oolunms. 

We thus see that the farmer who contracts a mortgage in 
gold is, if the interest is properly cidjustedf no worse and no better 
off than if his contract were made in a ''wheat" standard. 

This principlCi that debts in different standards are equivor 
lent if the rates of interest in the two standards are properly 
adjusted, holds truei of course, no matter whether the ''partial 
payments" are large, small, or none at all; no matter whether 
the interest payments are made in full, in part, or not at 
all. The principals in the two standards are not equivalent, 
except at the beginning, nor are the annual interest sums 
equivalent; but the excess of the burden of interest in one 
standard is accompanied by a deficiency in the burden of the 
principal, and vice versa, 

§ 6 (to Ch. V, § 6) 
FonnulflB for Cases of Compound Interest and Partial Payments. 

The general case is precisely similar. If a debt in either of 
two alternative standards is to accumulate at compound interest, 
the rates of interest in the two standards must, in order that 
the contracts in each shall be equivalent, conform to the for- 
mula, 1 +j = (1 -h a) (1 -h t), which we found in the simpler 
case of a one-year debt. 

To show this, resolve the contract into a series of one-year 
contracts. For the first year we have, by formula (1) of § 2 
above, 
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D(l-hf)*ll(l+i)=B(l-h*) (1 + 

In die fleeond jtMi die wamt fnrwTiTa. appBaB ezBept tint m 
plaee of />, tlie principal is nov I>(l + i),sid i& pboe of 
J^B(l4'/)orB(l + a>(l4'i)- Hakiiig tiiMc wilirtitrtinM 
in the formnla^ we obtain 

D(i+iy*B(i+/y«B(i+«y(i-hir. 

And nmilartj die tiiird jea;^ 

and ID on. Each of the lesoha eridendj jidda the f onnla 

l+J=(l-H«)(l + 0. 

If a debt in either of two ahematiTe atandmda ia to be 
liquidated in ** partial pajmmtB," the xatea of i ntat t iai in the 
two standards mnst» in order that the eontmeta in eadi msf be 
equiralent, conform to the same formnla^ 

The reason is simplj that eqniTalcnt pajventa siib> 
tracted from eqniralent ''amoants" will leare eqairaknl 
remainders. The payment in anj year fonns the same fne- 
tional part of the ** amount '^ in the two standards. We may 
designate this fraction at the end of the first year by / tiM 
second year by/*, etc., and we hare the following results: — 

En> OF PntT TsAa 



DoOan BoaMs 

Amount, D(l + 0^ B(l+i)= -B(l+«)(l+0 

Payment, fDjl+i)^ fB{\-^r>^ /P(l+e) (H-t) 

Bemjander, (1-/) i> (1+0 *■(!-/) ^a+i)= O"/) -BO+«) 0+0 

Id like manner the unpaid remainder at the end of the 
second year can be shown to be 

DoDart BiulMb 

(1 -/) ( 1 -/) D (1 + 0*=^ (1 -/•) (1 -/) B (1 +J)» 

= (1 -/) (1 -/) B (1 + a)» (1 + 0', 

and so on for any number of years. Each result again yields 
the formula (l+^)s=(l-|-a) (1 + 0- Similar reasoning 
applied to each succeeding year yields the same formula. 

The case in which there are no partial payments is met by 
putting/,/', equal to zero. 
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! 6 (to Ch. V. S 6) 

Cmo of Separate Paymento of Interest and Principal in one of the 
Two Standards and EquiTalent Payments in the Other. 

Suppose alternative contracts in gold at 6 % and wheat at 
S^fof and suppose that the interest in the gold contract is 
annually paid and the principal redeemed in ten years. The 
following tables will show what are the equivalent operations 
in the wheat standard. 

Liquidation nr Gold Stahdasd, Consistiho or Akhual Intbxxst (|60) 

AKD PlHAL PrIKCIPAL (flOOO). 



At beginning (Dollars) 

In 1 year 

In 2 years 

In 8 yean 

In 4 years 

In 5 years 

In 6 years 

In 7 yean 

In 8 yean 

In 9 yean 

In 10 yean 



hmaan 


Amouht 
Dub 


PATinilT 


Pbinoipal 

BSMAIHIlfO 


— . 


..^ 


..^ 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60.00 


1060.00 


60.00 


1000.00 


60-00 


1060.00 


1060.00 


0.00 



Equivalbht Liquidatiok ih Wheat Standabd; AinruAL Patmbnts 
ARB Lbss tban Iktbbbst (60.60 Bu.) ABD FiBAL Patxbbt Mobb 
thab Pbiboipal (1000 Bu.). 



At beginning (Bushels) 

In 1 year 

In 2 yean 

In 8 yean 

In 4 yean 

In 6 yean 

In 6 yean 

In 7 yean 

In 8 yean 

In Oyean 

In 10 yean 



Intbbut 



60.60 
61.10 
61.72 
62.82 
62.96 
68.69 
64.22 
64.86 
66.61 
66.17 



Amoukt 



1060.60 
1071.10 
1081.82 
1092.62 
1108.66 
1114.60 
1126.78 
1186.98 
1148.86 
1169.84 



Patmbiit 



60.60 
61.00 
61.62 
62.08 
62.66 
68.08 
68.61 
64.14 
64.68 
1169.84 



Pbimoipal 
BsMAiNnro 



1000.00 
1010.00 
1020.10 
1080.80 
1040.69 
1061.00 
1061.61 
1072.12 
1082.84 
1098.67 
0.00 



JffPESmX ID CBARBR T 



UjPt 



- ^ 



wax be 




At 

U 1 
b t 

b 4 

b e 

b 7 
b 8 
b 9 



lOOOJOi 



(•MOO). 






AasuAii Pa 
Fa 





fYtnR 


Dn 


1 


PncvAi 


At begfamios (DoOaa) 


— 


— . 


— 


1000.00 


In 1 yew 


60.00 


1050.00 


60.90 


990.10 


In tftaa 


49.50 


10».00 


6a31 


980.39 


In Syeaa 


49.01 


1QS9.30 


68L7S 


070.58 


In 4 yens 


48.53 


1019.11 


68L14 


960.97 1 


In 6 yens 


48.06 


1009.01 


67.56 


961.40 


In 6 yens 


47.67 


999.03 


66.99 


943.04 


In 7 yens 


47.16 


969.19 


66.43 


933.70 


In 8yenn 


46.6S 


979.39 


66.87 


~8S3.5S 


In 9yemn 


46.17 


969.09 


66.33 


914.37 


In 10 yean 


46.71 


960.06 


960.06 


0.00 



S 7 (to Ch. V, § 5) 

Case of Sepnnte Fnymento of Intezest and Principal in both Standazdi. 

Let us next compaie the liquidations in the two standards 
by the simple annual payment of interest in each (i.e. $50 in 
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the gold standard and 60.60 bn. in the wheat standard, not 
inter-equivalent) and in ten years, final payment of principal 
($1000 and 1000 bu. not inter-equivalent). 

In this case the individual payments in the two cases do not 
correspond, but the present values of the debts, reckoned at any 
date whatever, are always identical. Thus, the present value, 
at the date of contract, of the interest and principal, separately 
computed, at 6 % and ^^ % in the two standards respectively, 
will be:* — 

Dolkn Buheli 

Present value of all interest payments, 386.09 < 444.24 

Present value of principal due in 10 years, 613.91 > 555.76 

Present value of total, 1000.00 ^ 1000.00 

If the present values were computed five years after the date 
of the contract, and the '* amounts " of past interest were com- 
puted for the same point of time, the items would be : — 

DoDan Bnaheli 

Interest (present value and amounts), 492.75 < 696.88 

Principal (present value), 783.53 > 745.60 

Total, 1276.28 o 1341.38 

The two sums here, though not equal numbers, are equiva- 
lent magnitudes; for whereas at the outset $1 of gold and 
1 bushel of wheat were equivalent, now, after five years of an- 
nual appreciation of gold relatively to wheat at the rate of 1 %, 
we shall find $1 worth (1.01)' bushels, or 1.051 bxL, whence 
$1276.28 will be worth 1341.38 bushels. 

We thus see that it would be just as much of a hardship to 
pay the higher interest in wheat during the whole period as to 
pay the more onerous principal in gold at last. 

! 8 (to Ch. V, S 5) 
Case of Ferpetaal Annoi^. 

The case of a perpetual annuity may be given special consid- 
eration. As is well known, the present value of a perpetual 
annuity is its " capitalized '^ value. Thus, if the rate of inter- 
est is taken at 5 %, the present value of a perpetual annuity of 
$50 per annum is $1000. Applying the same principle to the 

1 The symbol < is here used for ** is leas than the equivalent of,*' and 
> for ** is more than the equivalent of.*' 
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wheat annuity of 60.50 bushels and extending the prerioua 
reasoning, ve find that the two annuities are equivalent. 

At tirat sight this seems impossible, since 6j'g^ ^ is a higher 
rate of interest than 5 %. This is true, numerically, and it is 
also true that the early payments of 60.r>0 bushels are actually 
more valuable than $50. But after a certain time (In this 
particular case 19 years) the reverse is true. The 19th pay- 
ment of S50 in gold is worth 60.40 bushels, while the 20th ii 
worth 61.01 bushels. That is, the recipient of the wheat an- 
nuity has at first a slight advantage over the recipient of ths 
gold annuity, which ceases and becomes a slight disadvantags 
after 19 years. 

To derive the formula for the time at which the relative 
values of the two annuities become reversed, let the rate of 
interest in gold be i, in wheat j'; let the two annuities be Di 
and Bj, their capitalized values being D and B, {D^B at the 
beginning), and let x be the number of years in which Bj it u 
valuable as or more valuable than Di. Then 



At the end of x years. 



Bj>Di 



At the end of k + 1 years, Bj < Di 

and since we know that in x years P ^ £ (1 + a) ', and heixe 
Di o at (1 + a)' ; and likewise in as + 1 years, Di === Bi (1 + o)"', 
we see that the previous inequalities become : — 



At the end of x years, Bj ^ Bi (1 + «)' 

At the end of x + 1 years, Bj < Bt'(l + a)**' 

which may be combined in the formula : — 

'(i + »)-Sj'<'-{i+«)-*', 

or »< '°g-'-H '<, + l. 

-log(l+a) ^ 

That is, X is the integral part of the number 
logj-logt 
log(l + o) 
Thus, if i = .05, a = .01, and hence also j = .0606, tl 
logj - log i _ 2.7S18 - 2.6990 .0828 
.0043 ".0043 



log (1 + a) 
Hence x = 19. 
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§ 9 (to Ch. V, S 6) 
Caae in which the Rate of Appreciation changes each Year. 

In this case the rate of interest in one or both of the two 
standards will change also. 

Beginning with a numerical illustration, let us suppose that 
a syndicate offers the United States goyemment an alternative 
loan in gold or silver. Let it be known that 100 gold dollars 
will remain at par throughout the first year, but in two 
years will be worth 150 silver dollars, that is, gold will '< appre- 
ciate," in the second year, 50 % relatively to silver ; also that 
in the third and fourth years it will appreciate 10 % and 5 % 
respectively. We shall suppose that the rate of interest, if the 
contract be in gold, is 3 % for each year of the contract. 

Our problem is to discover what will be the rate of interest in 
silver. It is perhaps already evident that there will be a dif- 
ferent rate for each year. If the contract were made for one 
year only, the rate of interest in silver would also be 3 %, since 
silver remains this year at par with gold. If the contract (or 
any unpaid part of it) were then renewed for a second year 
the rate of interest would be, by formula (3) : — 

j=si + a-^ ai 
= .03 -h .60 -h .015 
= .545 

In like manner, we may deduce the rate of mterest in each 
year, with the following results : — 





Gold Stakdard 


Appbjboiatiox 


Silver Standard 


1st year 


3% 


0% 


3% 


2d year 


8% 


60% 


64i% 


ddyear 


3% 


10% 


13A% 


4th year 


8% 


6% 


8Afc% 


etc. 









The question arises, can a single ''average" rate of interest 
be substituted for the above irregular series of rates in the silver 
standard? 

We answer that such an average is not possible if the debtor 
has the option of arbitrary partial payments. If, for instance, 
the average were 20 %, and the government could pay oif at any 



o . 
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timey it would evidently be tempted to refund the debt it tiia 
end of the second year, to which the lender would not agree, 
I^ howeyer, the conditions as to repayment are atipolated for 
in adranccy an average can easily be computed on the prin- 
ciple of present values. 

Suppose the borrower agreed to extinguish the ddit in four 
years by paying at the end of successive years 20, 40, 90^ 
and 10 millions (these to include ^' interest). The present 
value of these sums is 66.321 millions^ which is therefore the 
amount of the loan received from the syndicate. This sum is 
obtained by adding the present values of several payments. 
The present value of 20 millionsy due one year henoe, is 

^:= 19.418 miUions, 



1.03 
and of 40 millions, due two years henoei is 

— = 26.136 millions; 

(1.03) (1.645) muuuiiB, 

for evidently if this be put at interest for one year at 3 ^^and 
for the next at 54^%, it will amount to 40 millions. Like- 
wise the third and fourth payments have present values of 

^ 16.639 miUions; 



(1.03) (1.646) (1.133) 

10 

(1.03) (1.646) (1.133) (1.0816) 



6.128 millions. 



The sum of these four present values is 66.321 millions. 
Now if we compute the present values of the four payments on 
the basis of a uniform '' average " rate of 20.26 % interest^ we 
obtain the same sum, thus : — 

20 

= 16.631 miUions 



(1.2026) 

^j;^. = 27.669 millions 

^^=17.260 miUions 
Total = 66^21 millions 
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The separate present values are here fictitious, that is, no one 
of them is the actual present selling price of the future payment 
to which it refers, but the deviations so offset each other that 
their turn is the actual present selling price of the whole set of 
future payments. It follows from principles already stated 
that the debt, 66.321 millions, can be liquidated by precisely 
the same payments (20, 40, 30, and 10 millions) whether the 
interest is reckoned separately at 3, 54^, 13^, and S^ih%y ®' 
uniformly at 20.26 %. In fact the details of the bookkeeping 
in the two cases are: — 



At8,54|.18A.8^^ 



(InMiUiont) 



At 20.86% aniformlj 



(InMOUont) 



Dftta 



IntaTMt 



In 1 year 
In 2 years 
In 8 yean 
In 4 yean 



1.09 

26.88 

4.61 

.76 



Amoant 



68.81 
7464 
39.26 
10.00 



IHi]nn«at 



20.00 
40.00 
80.00 
10.00 



Principal 



66.32 

48.81 

84.64 

9.26 

0.00 



Interest 



18.44 

12.11 

6.46 

1.68 



Amount 



79.76 
71.87 
88.82 
10.00 



Pajment 



20.00 
40.00 
80.00 
10.00 



PrineliMl 



66.82 

69.76 

81.87 

8.82 

0.00 



We thus see that 20.26 % is the " average " of 3, 54|, 13^, 
and 8^^ %, in the sense that, reckoning interest by this ^' aver- 
1^^" the same payments will cancel the same debt as if the 
separate rates were used. It is not identical with the arith- 
metical average, which is 19.74%. 

To express the law of such an average symbolically, let 
us suppose that the rate of appreciation of one standard 
in terms of the other is foreknown to be Oi the first year, 
Of the second year, a, the third year, and so on ; also, to be as 
general as possible, that the rates of interest in both stand- 
ards are variable, being in the appreciating standard i] the 
first year, ij the second, etc., and in the depreciating standard, 
jifjtf ®^ ^^^ ^^ fi^ settlement occur in n years. Then, as 
above, we may regard the contract as equivalent to a series of 
one-year contracts successively renewed in whole or in part, 
the only difference being that the terms are all made in advance. 
As equation (2) of § 2 applies to each of these contracts, we have 



l-hii = (l-hM(l + ii) 
l+i, = (l + a,)(l + i,) 

l+i« = (l + o.)a + »«) 



(9) 
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To obtain an expression for the average rate of interest in 
either standard, i.e., i,{or_;„), we require a given series of pay- 
ments, Di, D,, ... D„ in the one standard (or their equiva- 
lent Bf, Bt, ... B„ in the other standard). The a^regate 
present value of these payments, reckoned by the separate 
rates of interest, t,, i,, ... i_ (or j'l, Ji ■••J.) is 

-a-+ a +...+ D, 

!+■■ (i+',)(i+'.)* +(!+(,) (i+f,)...(i+y 

(or the corresponding expression in terms of B'a and fa). 
Now the " average " rate i„ must be such that if applied to the 
same set of payments it will produce the same sum of present 
values; that ia, i'. is determined by 

*■(! + .-.)■- (») 
U, 



D. 


A , D, 
1 ''■ 1 


1 + 1 


(l + i,)(l + .-,) 



^ (l + »(.! + 1,) ■■■(.1 + i.Y 



and j„ is determined by the corresponding formula in B'a 
and j's. 

This equation has only one real and positive root or value 
of (,, It can readily be obtained by Horner's method.' We 
may call i^ and j„ the " present-worth-avera^ " of i,, i,, ... {, 
audji,j„ ...j, respectively.' 

We may define the average rate of appreciation of one of 
the two standards in terms of the other as that rate which 
would connect the two average interest rates if the latter were 
actual (instead of averages of actual) rates.' That is, if the 

' For, by Bubatilutlng for j tbeslngleleiterz, andfor t — r,^ — 7, 

etc., the li>tterB Xi, Xt, etc., the eqaalion becooica : 

In the examplu given previoOHlf the equation becomes : — 
20 a; + 40 i» + 30 z" + 10 I" = 86.821, 
the required root of which Is i = .83165, 
which, applied to 2= , gives ja = . 2026. 

*1 + (a becomes the "geometrical average" of 1 +(t, 1 + lt, etc,, when 
Di-D3= — =Z»,_, = 0. 

■ It may be proved that this deflDitlon of Oa satla&es the geoenl con. 
ditioQ of an average, viz. tliat a. reduces to a,, oi, etc, when the Uuu 
are all equal, whether ij, ij, etc. (and j,, J„ etc.), be all equal or uoC ^ 
proof is left to the reader. 
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FlBST APPBOXniATIOH 

(Tbli Appendix d&ould be read as a whole after Chapler VlL) 

§1 

Ab the pieliminaiy statement of the theory of interest 
enunciated in Chapter VJJL contains the kernel oi oar theory, 
it will be worth oar whilci before proceeding to introdace the 
yarious complications necessaiy to complete it, to giye the 
first approximation a fall mathematical expression. This 
mathematical statement will serve to make the preceding 
results clearer and more sharply defined. It will also serre 
to demonstrate the important fact that the number of deter- 
mining conditions is exactly equal to the number of unknown 
quantities, and therefore is adequate for fully determining 
those unknown quantities. 

Inasmuch as the equations are necessarily numerous and 
complicated, it will aid the reader in following them if we 
break the argument up into two steps, first considering an arti- 
ficially simple case where there are only two years of income 
to be considered, and then passing to the general case where 
there are any given number of years. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that the rate of preference for 
this year's income over next, in the case of each individual, 
can be expressed as dependent alone on the amount of this 
year's and next year's income, the incomes of all the future 
years being regarded, for the sake of argument, as fixed. Sup- 
pose also that the income of each year is concentrated at one 
point, say the middle of the year, making the two such points 
just a year apart, and that borrowing and lending are so re- 
stricted as to affect only this year's and next year's income. 

Let /i represent the rate of preference for this year's over 
next year's income, for individual No. 1, and let his original 
endowment of income for the two years be respectively 
c/ and Ci', This original income-stream, Ci\ c^\ is modified 
by borrowing this year and repaying next year. The sum bor- 

374 
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rowed this year is x^^ the value of which is yet to be deter- 
mined. This sum is therefore to be added to the present 
income c^. Next year the debt is paid, and consequently the 
income c^^ for that year is redvbced by the sum paid. For the 
sake of uniformityi howeveri we shall regard both modificar 
tions algebraically as addiHonSj the addition x^ to the first 
year's income being a positive quantity, and the addition, 
which we shall designate by x^\ to the second year's income 
being a negative quantity. Thus, if flOO is borrowed this year 
and 9106 repaid next year, x^ is + 100 and x^^ is — 105. Thus 
the first year's income is changed from c/ to C|' + a^' and the 
second year's from Ci" to C|" + x^\ By this notation we avoid 
the necessity of employing minus signs. Then the first con- 
dition determining interest, namely, that the rate of preference 
for each individual depends upon his income-stream, is repre- 
sented by the following equation: — 

which expresses /i as a function of the income of the two 
years. In case the individual lends instead of borrows, the 
same equation may be taken to represent the resulting relation 
between his rate of preference and his incomenstream as modi- 
fied by lending; the only difference is that in this case the 
particular value of x* is negative and of x'', positive. 

In like manner, for individual No. 2 we have the equation 

fi^F.ic^+xJ^cJ^ + xJ'). 
For the third individual, 

and so on up to the last or nth individual, for whom the equa- 
tion will be 

/• = F, (cj -h xj, c;' + cjy 

These n equations therefore express the first of the four con- 
ditions mentioned at the close of Chapter VII. 

The second condition, that the marginal rates of preference 
of the n different individuals for present over future income 
shall be equal to each other and equal also to the rate of inter- 
est, is expressed by the continuous equation: — 
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• 

These equations hold true, as we saw in Chapter Vly because 
if a particular /should be greater than its corresponding t, the 
individual would become a borrower, and if / should be less 
than if he would become a lender. In the former case the effect 
of his borrowing would be to reduce his / until it became equal 
to i. In the latter case the effect of his lending would be to 
increase his / until it became equal to i likewise. We have, 
then, as a result of borrowing or lending, the equation /=«, 
and as the same applies to every individual, all the /'s are equal 
to i and therefore to each other also. 

The third condition, namely, that the market must be cleared, 
or that the loans and borrowings must be equal, is expressed 
by the following two equations: — 

^a' + ^s' -h '•• -h ••• + xj = 0, 
a?i" -h aJi" H 1 h «•" = 0. 

That is, the total of this year's borrowings is zero (lendings 
being regarded as negative borrowings), and the total of next 
year's returns is likewise zero (payments being regarded as 
negative returns). 

The fourth and last condition, that for each individual this 
year's loans and next year's returns discounted are equal, is 
fulfilled in the following equations, each corresponding to one 
individual : — 



X." 



^-'+nr,=o. 



§2 



We now proceed to compare the nvimber of equations with 
the number of unknowns. There are evidently n equations in 




We have, then, one more equation than necessary. But ex- 
amination of the equations will show that they are not all 
independent, since any one equation in the third and fourth 
sets may be determined from the others of those sets. Thua, 
to determine the first equation of the third set, add together 
all the equations of the fourth set The addition gives 



>1+Xt' + Xi'+ ■■ 



f^n')- 



, Xi"+xi"+x," +•■ 



!+•■ 



t 



In this equation we may aubstltute zero for the numerator 
of the fraction, as is evident by consulting the second equation 
of the third set. Making this substitution, the above equation 



,' + x,' + — + . 



.' = 0, 



which is identical with the first equation of the third set 
Since we have here derived the first eqviation of the third set 
from all the other equations of the third and fourth sets, tha 
equations are not all independent. It follows, thei-efore, that 
of the 3 n + 2 equations, one may be dispensed with {namely, any 
one of the equations of the third or fourth sets), so that there 
are left only 3ji + 1 independent equations, which are there- 
fore exactly equal in number to the unknown quantities to be 
determined. There are, therefore, just sufficient equations to 
determine those unknown quantities, namely, the/'s, or rates of 
preference for different individuals, the x"3 and x"'s, or the 
loans and their repayments, and finally, i, the rate of interest. 



I 

I 



§3 

I In order to obtain an explicit expression for i, we may " solve J 
^rith respect to t" all of the preceding equations that can be J 
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SO treated. Tbas, to take one of the eqoatioiu from the third 
set, namely, x,' + ■~^, = 0, it is evident that, solving for i, this 
equation may be written 

To interpret this, we recall that z,' is a sum borrow^ this jou 
(say $100) and thus added to this year's Income, and Xj", being 
the sum "added" next year, and hence a negative quantity 
(say — 106), it follows that — ai," is the positive quantity (as 105) 

returned. Hence ^ ^ is the ratio (as - — - ) of the aum n- 
X,' \ lOOj 

turned to the sum borrowed, or the ratio of exchange 
between this year's and next year's goods, and ^—\ 1 

( as —■ — 1, or 5 % ] is the premium above par of the rate of 
exchange. Since this premium is the definition of the nite 
of interest, the equation i => ^^~ 1 is merely an equation 

of definition. 

The results of the proposed transformations may be summa- 
rized as follows : — 

•■=/; =/. =■••=/- 

= f,(c,' +Jc,',e,"+af,")=^.W+«.'.c." + *i")= - -=-P.(ete.} 

= ^^-1 ==^-1 =...=^5^-1. 

«i' ^' ^ 

These three equations give the value of i, subject to the addi- 
tional Gondititm : — 

i,' + x,'+ .-. + •- +xj = 0, 

the other equation of the same type as the last being omitted 
as the one superfluous equation. The equation above writtes 
could be itself dispensed with by substituting in the previoni 
equations the value of z,' derived from it, namely, 



These equations state that the rate of interest, under the 
conditions of the problem, will be equal to the rates of time- 
preference for all the individuals, as well as equal alio J 
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certain definite function of the income-streams as finally de- 
termined by the loans and to the premium of exchange of this 
year's income in terms of next year's income. These con- 
ditions, taken together with the condition that the sums lent 
must be equal to the sums borrowed — that is, that the rate of 
interest must be such as just to clear the market — will yield a 
complete determination of the rate of interest, which is the 
object of our search. 

It may be remarked in passing that the first of the three 
continuous equations given above is closely analogous to the 
third ; in fact, the first may be called the subjective proto- 
ty{>e of the third, which may, in like manner, be called the 
objective expression of the first. The third equation states 
ibe definition of the rate of interest as the premium in the 
ratio of exchange between this year's and next year's income^ 
and the first states that the rate of interest is equal to the 
premium in the relative desirability of the two. It is not di£S- 
cult to express the analogy algebraically by putting the /'s 
equal to the excess above unity of the ratio between the mar- 
ginal desirability of this year's income and the marginal desir- 
ability of next year's income. 

If we desire only to obtain the simplest expression for deter- 
mining t, the above equations may be condensed still further. 
The first continuous equation may be omitted altogether. 
For, to omit it will evidently rid us of as many unknown 
quantities as equations, namely, n. Again, since the third 
continuous equation is evidently nothing more than a defini- 
tion of the rate of interest, we may, if we choose, omit the 

letter t and employ the expression — -^ — 1 in its place. We 

shall then have, instead of the three continuous equations 
above expressed, simply the following continuous equation : — 

-^-1=^-^-1 5^_i 

= Jfi(c' + a!.',c"+x,") 

This eqtiation, together with the equation for clearing the 
market, Xi+x^'+-' +a^'sO, will fully determine the rate 
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of interest. But, as was shown, the equation for clearing the 
market may be omitted, if we first obtain from it the value 
of one of the unknowns it contains, say, a^', and substitute this 
value in the previous continuous equation. The continuous 
equation, so amended, will then of itself yield a complete solu- 
tion of our problem. 

§4 

In the preceding solution, the loan transactions were sup- 
posed to extend over two years only. This restriction was 
made in order that the mathematics might be as simple as 
possible in our first formulation. We shall now remove this 
restriction and proceed to the case in which more than two 
years (let us say m years) are involved. We shall assume, as 
before, that the op's, representing loans or borrowings, are to 
be considered of positive value when they represent additions 
to income, and of negative value when they represent deduc- 
tions. The equations in the first set will now be in several 
groups, of which the first is : 

fi'^FrW + x,', c,"+a?i", C|'" + aa'", •..Cx<->+x,<->), 

fj = ^.- (cj + W, cj' + xj', c;"V x;", . . . c.<-> + xJ->). 

These equations express the rates of preference of different 
individuals (fi of individual No. 1,/,' of individual No. 2, etc) 
for the first yearns income compared with the next. To ex- 
press their preference for the secorid yearns income compared 
with the next there will be another group of equations, namely: 

/;' = i^ir'(c,"+x,", c<"> + aj,^">), 

/•" = ^«^(Cn" + a:/, c.^'"> + a:,<->). 

For the third year there will be still another group, formed 
by inserting "'"" in place of """, and so on to the m — 1st 
year ; for the m — 1st year is the last one which has any ex 
change relations with the next, since the next is the mth or last 
year. There will therefore be m — 1 groups of equations, and 
since each of these (m — 1) groups contains n separate equa- 
tions, there are all together n(m — 1) equations in the entire 
set 
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Turning to the second set, we first observe that we are now 
compelled to assume a separate rate of interest for each year. 
The rate of interest connecting the firH jeBi with the next 
will be called i'f that connecting the second year with the next, 
»", and so on up to i^*"*\ 

Under these conditions we shall find, as before, that the 
rates of time-preference for each year will be reduced to a 
uniform level for all the different individuals in the com- 
munity, — a level equal to the rate of interest. AJgebraically 
expressed, this condition is contained in several continuous 
equations, of which the first is 

This expresses the fact that the rate of time-preference of the 
first year's income compared with next is the same for all 
the individuals, and is equal to the rate of interest between 
the first year and the next. A similar continuous equation 
may be written with reference to the time-preferences and 
interest as between the second year's income and the next^ 
namely : — 

Since the element of risk is supposed to be absent, it does not 
matter whether we consider these second-year ratios as the 
ones which obtain in the minds of the community to-day, 
a year in advance, or those which will obtain next year ; under 
our assumed conditions of no risk, these are necessarily 
identical. 

A similar set of continuous equations applies to time-ex- 
change between each succeeding year and the next, up to that 
connecting the m — 1st and the mth year. There will therefore 
be m — 1 continuous equations. Since each continuous equa- 
tion is evidently made up of n constituent equations, there 
are in all n(m — 1) equations in the second set of equations. 

The third set of equations, which expresses the ''clearing 
of the market," will be as follows : — 

Xi' + x^' +••• + «,.' =0, 
< + aJ," 4- •••+«»" =0, 



There are here m equations. 
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The foarth aet of eq ii a tion Si ei^^tmu ag tibe tqaawaiguoB ai 
lousand r e pay i ncnt», or mote genenJ^, the fpetthat for caeh 
indifidiial the total ''additioiis'' to his iBConHiihiaM, alge- 
bfaicall J eoDsideied, will have a pieient Yalae equal to an^ 
aa expressed in the fidlowingeqiiatioii: — 

»,'4.-5- 4. 3 I 1 5 

^ ^1+r^ (1+0(1+0^ ^ (i+O(i+O-a+»^-'0 

Similar equations will hcdd for eseh of the n indlTidnals:— 

l+» 

making in all a eqnatioDS. 
We therefore hare as the total number of eqnationa the 

following: — 

ii(m — 1) equations of the first set 
n(m — 1) equations of the seeond set 
m equations of the third set 

n equations of the f ooith set 

2 mn -^-m — n equations in alL 

We next proceed to count the unknown quantities. Kist 
as to ys : for individual No. 1 these will be //, //', — , ^^""^ the 
number of which is m — 1, and as there are an equal number 
for each of the n individuals there will be in all ii(m —1) un- 
known ys. 

As to x's, there will be one for each of the m years for each 
of the n indiridualsy or fan. As to fs, there will be one for 
each year up to the next to the last, or m — 1. In short there 
will be 

n(m — 1) unknown /'s, 
ma unknown x's, 
m — 1 unknown t's, 

or 2mn+m — n — 1 unknown quantities in all. Gompariag 
this with the number of equations, we see that there is one 
more equation than the number of unknown quantities. This 
is due to the fact that not all the equations are independent 
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This may be shown if we add together all the equations of the 
fourth set, and substitute in the numerators of the fractions 
thus obtained their value as obtained from the third set, 
namely, zero. We shall then evidently obtain the first equa- 
tion of the third set Consequently we may omit any one of 
the equations of the third and fourth sets. There will then 
remain just as many equations as unknown quantities, and 
our problem is exactly determined. 

In the preceding analysis, we have throughout assumed a 
rate of interest between two points of time a year apart. A more 
minute analysis would involve a greater subdivision of the 
income-stream, and the employment of a rate of interest be- 
tween every two successive elements. This will evidently 
occasion no difEiculty except to increase the number of equa- 
tions and unknowns. 

S 5 

The elaborate system of equations which is involved when m 
years instead of two years are considered introduces very few 
features of the problem not already contained in the simpler 
set of equations first given. The new feature of chief impor- 
tance is that, instead of only one rate of interest to be deter- 
mined, there are now a large number of rates. It is too often 
assumed, in theories of interest, that the problem is to deter- 
mine " the " rate of interest, as though one rate would hold true 
for all time. But in the preceding equations we have m— 1 sepa- 
rate magnitudes, t', »", t'", ... »<**"*>. Is there any tendency at 
work to make these rates of interest equal ? Is the rate of in- 
terest which expresses the ratio of exchange between this year's 
and next year's income normally equal to, or nearly equal to, the 
rate of interest which expresses the ratio of exchange between 
next year's income and the year after? Bdhm-Bawerk^ put 
this question, and answered it aflKrmatively, stating that a 
species of arbitrage transactions tended to produce this result. 
If, however, we examine his reasoning closely, we shall see that 
the only proposition he has proved is that, if the rate of inter- 
est expressing the premium on the goods of 1888 as compared 
with 1889 is equal to the premium of 1889 over 1890, then a 
contract for the exchange of the goods of 1888 for those of 1890 
will take place at this same rate. But what is really needed 

^ Positive Theory of Capital, p. 280. 
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is to know whether (as Btthm-Bawerk tummes) the rate of 
interest connecting the years 1888 and 1889 m the same as 
the rata of interest connecting the years 1889 and 1890, Ani 
if 80, why? 

Under the hypothesis of a rigid allotment of future income 
among different time intervals, there is nothing to prevent great 
diiferences in the rate of interest from year to year, even when 
all faotors in the case are foreknown. This is clear from the 
fact that, by a suitable distribution of the valaea of e,, <:^ etc., 
there may be prodnced any differences in the values of t', i", i"', 
etc. If the total enjoyable income of society should be fore- 
known to be, ill the ensuing year, 10 billion dollars, in the fol- 
lowing year one billion, and in the third year 20 billion, and 
there were no way of avoiding these enormous disparitiea, it 
is very evident that the income of the middle year would have 
a very high valuation compared with either of its neighbors, 
and therefore that tlie rate of interest connecting that middle 
year with the first year would he very low, whereas that con- 
necting it with the third year would be very high. It might 
be that the members of such a community would be willing to 
exchange $100 of their plentiful 10 billions for tho first year, 
for only $101 out of their scarce one billion of next year, but 
would be glad to give, out of the third year's still more plenti- 
ful 20 billions, $160 for the sake of $100 in the middle and 
lean year. The reason that, in actual fact, such abrupt and 
large variations in the rate of interest as from 1^ to 50% are 
not more frequently encountered is that the supposed sudden 
and abrupt changes in the income-gtream seldom occur. The 
causes which prevent their occurrence are: — 

(1) The fact that history is constantly repeating itself. 
For instance, there is regularity in the population, so that at 
any point of time the outlook toward the next year ia very 
similar to what it was at any other point of time. The indi- 
vidual may grow old, but the population does not. As indi- 
viduals are hurried across the st^e of life, their places are 
constantly taken by others, so that, whatever the tendency in 
the individual life to make the rates of preference go up or 
down, it will not be cumulative in society. Eelatively speak- 
ing, society stands still. 

Again, the processes of nature recur in almost ceaseless 
regularity. Crops repeat themselves in a yearly cjola. 
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when there are large fluctuations in crops, they are seldom 
world-wide, and a shortage in the Mississippi valley may be 
compensated for by an unusually abundant crop in Russia or 
Asia. The resultant regularity of events is thus sufficient 
to maintain a fair uniformity in the income-stream for society 
as a whole. 

(2) The fact that the income-stream is not fixed, but may 
be modified in other ways than by borrowing and lending. 
The nature of these modifications are considered in Chapter 

vni. 

§6 

Let us now return, for fuller discussion, to the second con- 
dition, that the rates of preference of the different individuals 
are equal to each other and to the rate of interest. 

It was shown in Chapter YII that when the individual de- 
termined his income stream so that his marginal rate of pref- 
erence for present over future income was equal to the rate of 
interest, he thereby maximized his present '' total desirability." 
The two statements, that his preference rate is equal to the 
interest rate, and that his '' total desirability " is a maximum, 
are thus interequivalent, and either may be deduced from the 
other. Mathematically this may be shown either by geometry 
or by algebra. We shall begin with the algebraic method. 

Assume at first that only two years are considered. The 
fact that total desirability depends on the amount of income 
this year and next year may be represented by the equation 

where U represents total desirability or utility of an individ- 
ual, and the equation represents this CT as a '' function " of 
his income-stream consisting of c' + ^ this year and c'' -f- x'' 
next year. As we shall here consider only one individual, we 
omit the subscript numbers, 1, 2, etc., previously used to dis- 
tinguish different individuals. The individual will attempt to 
adjust 0^ and a^' so as to maximize 17. By the theory of dif- 
ferential equations, the condition that U shall be a maximum, 
is that the " total differential" of U or of its equal F{c^ + «', 
c'' -I- a;'') shall be zero, thus 

dCr= ^-^d*' + ?4^(fa:'' = 0, 
So 
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to y and ;r. and Ae blank parentiknes load for 
From tins eqoatioQ it foDovB that 

The UfthaaA mfmhrr is 1 + ^ as maj be seen bj diffiercB- 
tiating the eqxiatioo of the loan as origiiianj stated, Tiz.: 



«'+^-^^ = 0. This differentiatioQyidds -=-=1 + 1. 
1 + i or 

The ripftt-hand member, bemg tiie ratio of this jear^s marginal 
desirability to next jear's marg;iiiai desirabilitj, is bj defini- 
tioQ equal to 1 +yi Snbsiitatiiig the new Talne for the ri^ 
and left members, we hare 

1+1 = 1+/, 

whenee it ftdlows that 1=/ 

The same reasoning, applied to three or more years, may 
now be expressed. The total desirability for anj individual 
is a function of the total fatnre income-stream. In other 
words, 

U^F^e-if a/, c" + «", c"' + a/", etc.). 

The individnal tries to make this magnitude a itiATitnnfn. In 
terms of the calculus, this is equivalent to making the first 
total differential equal to zero, namely, 

dO-" '-|^«it' + *-|^4r'' + 5^«to'" + etc. = 0. 

This total differential equation is equivalent to a number of 
subsidiary equations obtained by making particular suppositions 
as to the different variations. Let us, for instance, suppose 
that only t! and o^' vary in relation to each other and that ^^\ 
as^% etc., do not vary. Then in the above equation all terms 
after the second disappear and the equation reduces to 

dx'' iF( ) / hF{ ) 
dx' " hx' / &x'^ ' 

In other words, 1 + 1' = 1 +/, and therefore i' =/. 
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This expresses the relation betweeu the first and second 
years. If we wish in like manner to express the eorrespondii^ 
connection between the second and third years, let us aasnme 
that x' is constant and x*', etc., constant. Then the first term 
of the equation disappears and all after the third term, and 
the equation reduces to I 

^jjii^ fiin I 

dx" 8 a;" / Sa;"' ■ ^ 

In other words, 1 + i" = 1 +/", or »'" =/" j and bo on for each 
succeeding year. We therefore see in mathematical language 
that the point of maximum desirability is also the point at 
which the marginal rate of preference for each year's income 
over the next year's income is equal to the rate of interest j 
connecting these two years. ■ 

8 7 
We tnm now to the geometrical interpretation. In Figure 
M, let the point P be found such that its coordinates are cj 
~" ,020304060 60 70 




Band c,", the values of this year's income and next year's 
Voome respectively, c,' being laid off along the horizontal a 
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In the same way any 
' i by another poiat, the 
.KTjes of this year's and 
■ tjorrowing or lending, 
another point Q to be 
•, as before, that the modifica- 
, e,% e,", through borrOTing and 
I applies only to the first and 
jttta are therefore omitted 
Th« uieoat»«tream that is the com- 
I Ci, Cf", — the fixed income 
1 ii Ripposed to be endowed, — U 
Bat this income-stream, C|', Ci", hs 
lUyi^', throngh borrowing (or lend- 
bif, it %' lap »aapin« «*>■«) this year, and adding next yeai, 
whiaa tW Imb is pad, Ae aam z,", which is equal to z,' put tt 
ailwMl,b^<»<qffMteriga; is otberwords, x," =s ~ 3^ (l+l) 

ar^' + r^^»OL Aii fintprapoied todetermiDflx,' andi^", 

mmmmiag that tba satm at iiil« e« t ts a fixed and given magoi- 
tade. Tbe new i— aw tf » ini, c'+y, c" + x", will be repte- 
— twi by a Bcv pocBl^ Q, diffeieot from P. 

To find Hob poiat, Q, dimw the line AB through the' point P 
at a alope detenained by the given rate of interest, name1j,ao 
.OB 




titft 



OA 



tl + i. Tben^B 



r point will lie somewhere upon 



this straight line. For (1) the present Talue of the modified 
ineoaie rtfcam q'+x,', e,'' + Xi" Is the same as that of the 
original iiimiiiiiihiaiii e,', c,"; and (2) the straight line AB is 
the " locos " or Macnabli^ of all points the present values of 
the ineomfrstnami represented by which are the same as the 
present raloe of the ineome-stream represented by the point P 
through which AB is drawn. 

That (1) the present raJues of the original and the modified 
income-streams are the same is dne to the fact that the loan 
X,' and its repayment z," are equivalent in present vaJue. Thjt 
may be seen by transforming the formula for the presnt 
value of the modified income-stream, as follows: — 




OA=OC+CA 
= c,' + ^., 



f tor 0C= 



since the magnitude in parenthesis is zero by the original I 

hypothesis &s to x/ and ir,". 

jl That (2) the line AB locates all points of present value I 

B'«^'+L— — -: is evident from analytical geometry, and may ba | 

shown, among other ways, as follows: — 

The present value of the original income-stream. Ci', 
equal to the length OA. For 

WtOT 

^ tnglea ACP and AOB, whose proportional sides give -^ = ^i-. | 

Similar reasoning applied to any other point on the lino 
AB will show, in like manner, that the present value of the 
income represented by that pouit is also OA. Hence e 
point on the straight line AB reprbsents an income-combination 
or income-stream having the same present value, OA, as that 
of the income-stream c', c" represented by P. Similar reason- 
ing shows that no point out of AB represents an income-stream 
of this present value. Therefore the individual who is pos- 
sessed of the income-stream represented by P, and who 
modifies this income-stream by borrowing and lending, merely 
shifts the point representing his income-stream along the tine 
AB, as from P to Q. Which of all the points on tliis line 
open to his choice will he select '.' Evidently he will select 
that one which will give, for him, the maximum present de- 
sirability. In order to determine this point, let us suppose 
that the desirability corresponding to every point upon the 
plane is indicated by a number attached, and ttiat through 
the points which have equal desirability, lines of equal de- 
sirability, like isothermal lines on a weather map, are drawn.' 
These may be called iso-desirability lines. If any two points 

> Cf. the writer's >■ MatUematical InTestlgations in tlie Theory of Value 
Mid Prices," Pan U, Tmmaction* of Conn. Academji, New Haven, 1S08, 
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on one and the same iso-desirability cnnre be compared, it will 
be seen that one of them represents an income richer this year 
and poorer next year than the income represented by the 
other; the superiority of the former income over the latter 
this year exactly compensates for its inferiority next year, so 
that, all considered, the two incomes are equally desirable. 
It is clear that these iso-desirability lines will constitute a 
^ family " of curves, each approaching the axes OX' and OX", 
and that the numbers attached increase in magnitude as the 
curves recede from the origin O. The curve drawn nearest 
the axes is labeled '' 10 " at each end, to signify that all 
points upon that curve have a desirability to the individual 
represented by 10. The point P evidently has a desirability 
between 10 and 20. As we proceed from P toward B along 
the line AB, it is evident that the desirability first increases 
and then decreases, reaching the maximum at Q, where the line 
AB is tangent to one of the family of curves. This point Q is 
therefore the point sought, and represents the income-combina- 
tion which has the maximum present desirability. Thus, for 
the individual, the solution of the problem of how much to 
borrow or lend is determined geometrically by drawing through 
the point P, representing his fixed original income-endowment, 

OB 

a straight line at the slope — - = 1 + %*, and finding the point 

Q upon this line at which it is tangent to some one of the num- 
berless curves of equal desirability. Q differs from P in 
having one of its coordinates larger (by Xi") and the other 
smaller (by — ir/). 

The fact that the iso-desirability curves at the right slope 
less than 45** interprets the fact, which should not be lost sight 
of, that if this year's income is sufficiently abundant or next 
year's income sufficiently scarce, or both, that this year's 
goods may exchange for next year's on less than even terms ; 
that is, that the rate of time-preference may be negative. 

§ 8 
Not only is it true that Q represents the point of maximum 
desirability, but also that at the point Q the rate of preference 
/i is equal to the rate of interest. First we observe that the 
rate of preference for present over future income at any point 
depends upon the slope of the iso-desirability curve which 
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passes through that point. To make this clear, let us consider, 
on any of the iso-desirability curves, such as 70-70, the point 
M and an adjacent point N. The substitution of the income- 
combination represented by N for that represented by M in- 
volves the sacrifice of an amount of this year's income repre- 
sented by Jtf/S, which may be called — A a;', for the sake of an 
addition to next year's income represented by NSy or A a;''. 
If the points M and N are indefinitely near together, we 
may represent MS by —da;', and N8 by da;". The loss in 
desirability by surrendering MS is represented by the 
difference in number between the iso-desirability curves 
through M and S^ namely, 70 — 60, or 10. Likewise, the gain 
in desirability by the addition of SN to next year's in- 
come is represented by the difference between the numbers 
corresponding to iso-desirability curves through S and Nj 
also 70—60, or 10. In other words, the loss in desirability 
through the surrender of MS is equal to the gain in desirar 
bility through the addition of SN, or, the desirability of the 
loss of MS of this year's income equals the desirability of the 
gain of NS of next year's income. Since, therefore, SM and 
8Nj or — Aa;' and Aa^', are the amounts of income for the two 
respective years which possess equal desirability, it is evident 
that the degree of desirability per unit of income for this year 
and next year will be in the inverse proportion. Thus, if SM 
is two hundred and SN is three hundred dollars' worth of in- 
come, this means that, for the particular individual for whom 
the figure is drawn, having an income-stream represented by 
the point JIf, $200 taken from this year's income would be 
exactly compensated for in present estimation by the addition 
of $300 to next year's income. Hence the desirability per 
dollar of the present income is 1^ times the desirability per 
dollar of next year's income. 

Symbolically these relations are: — 

Desirability of A x' -f- desirability of A x" =0. 

-, desir. Ax' ^ , . desir. A a?" ^ ,, ^ 

Or — - — 7— Aa:'H r— » — Ax" =0, 

A x' Ax" 



or 



B A^+fi,^^' 



0' t4 •• At- = Aas" : -A as' = N8:M8 
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Tliat is, the desirability of an additional preseBt dollar is 
to that of an additional dollar next year, as A'S to MS, or the 
slope of tlie line joining M and N. If the points Jfand .Vare 
indefinitely near together, the slope will be the slope of the 
iao-desirability curve through M. Thus the /dope of any of 
the curves in the diagram at any point is the geometrical rep- 
resentation of the relative valuation of present and fntuie 
income which the individual feels when in possession of the 
income-stream represented by that point. We have already 
specified that the slope of the straight line AB represents the 
ratio of exchange of this and next year's income. Thus the 
slope of the curves represents the subjective, and the slope of 
the line the objective, ratio of equivalence for the two years. 
The former sloi>e, the ratio of the marginal desirability of this 
year's income to the marginal desirability of next year's incoou, 
is, by our previous definition, 1 +/„ just as the Iatt«r slope is 

Applying these ideas to the particular point Q, it is clear that 
the slope of the iso-desirability curve through Q is equal to the 
slope of the straight line BA. But the slope of Ihe desirabili^ 
curve is 1 +/i, and the slope of the straight line AB ii 
therefore, for any individual, 



esirabilj^ 



Hence the individual who modifies his income from P by ft 
loan at the rate i will shift it to a point Q, such that his sub- 
ji.<ctive rate of preference /i which corresponds to that point will 
be equal to the objective rate of interest i, — or, speaking geo- 
metrically, so that the "slope" of his curves will be made 
equal to tlie "slope" of the marki>L 

We have presented the geometrical method in considerable 
ilebul, in the belief that it is well worth mastering. It will 
be found especially helpful when extended so as to &pply to 
the more complicated proUem discussed in the Appe&dix to 
ChapteT VIIL 

S9 

If we proceed from the consideration of two years to that of 
three, we may still represent our problem geometrically by 
using three dimensions. Let ns consider three mutually per 
pudionlw axes OJf, 0S7, OX"', and represent the income- 
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combination or income-stream for the particular individual by 
the point P, whose co5rdinates c', c", and c'" are the three 
years' income-installments with which the individual is initially 
endowed. Then through the point P draw, instead of the 
straight line in the previous representation, a plane ABC cut- 
ting the three axes in Ay By and (7. This plane has a slope 

OB 

with reference to the two axes OX' and OX" of -— - equal to 

OA 

l+i\ and has a slope with reference to the axes OX" and 

OX '" represented by ^ equal to l-|-»". The letters i' and 

t" here represent, as before, the rate of interest in the ex- 
change of this and next year's goods, and of next year's and 
the year after. Now suppose the space between the axes to 
be filled with iso-desirability curved surfaces like the coats of 
an onion, such that for all points on the same surface the total 
desirability of the income-stream represented by those points 
will be the same. These surfaces will be such as to approach 
the three axes and the planes between them, and also such that 
the attached numbers representing their respective total desira- 
bilities shall increase as they recede from the origin 0. The 
plane ABC drawn through P at the slope fixed by the rates of 
interest, as just indicated, will now be tangent to some one of 
the iso-desirability surfaces at a point Q, which is the point at 
which the individual will fix his income. For every point on 
the plane ABO will have the same present value, and every point 
on this plane is available to him by borrowing and lending (or 
buying and selling) at the rates V and i", but not all of them 
will have the same desirability. He will select that one which 
has the maximum desirability, and this will evidently be the 
point Q, at which the plane is tangent to one of the family of 
iso-desirability surfaces. Reasoning similar to that given for 
two dimensions will show that this point will be such that 
// = i'and//' = t". 

To proceed beyond three years would take us beyond the 
limitations of space; for we should then need in our represen- 
tation more than three dimensions. Such a representation is 
of little meaning except to mathematicians, since it cannot be 
fully visualized. For the practical purpose of visualization, 
the simple geometrical representation in two dimensions, 
though limited to two years, is the most helpful. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII 
Sbcokd Afpboxihation 

(Thii Appendix should be read m a whole after Chapter VUL) 

§1 

In the Appendix to Chapter VII we foand that the number 
of equations available for determining the rate of interest was 
equal to the number of unknown quantities, and therefore that 
the rate of interest and the other associated variables were 
determinate under the assumption there made. This assump- 
tion was that all incomenstreams were unalterable, except as 
they could be modified by borrowing and lending, or buying 
and selling. We now introduce, in place of such a fixed income- 
stream, the hypothesis of a range of choice between different 
income-streams. This, however, does not destroy the deter- 
minateness of the interest problem ; for along with the new 
variables introduced, we find an equal number of new equations. 

Let us, then, state and count the equations which, under our 
several hypotheses, determine the rate of interest. The in- 
come-stream, we must remember, no longer consists of known 
and fixed elements, Ci', Ci\ Ci", etc., as assumed in Chapter VII, 
elements which can be modified only by exchange ; it now con- 
sists of unknown and variable elements which we shall designate 
^y ^I'l yi"f y\*\ ^^- This elastic income-stream may be mod- 
ified in two ways : by the variations in these ^'s, as well as by 
the method which we found applicable for rigid income- 
streams, namely, the method of exchange — borrowing and 
lending or buying and selling. The alterations effected by the 
latter means we shall designate as before by x/, a^'', Xj'", etc., 
for successive years. These are to be algebraically added to 
the original income-items (the y's), deductions being included 
in this addition by assigning negative values. The income- 
stream as finally determined is therefore expressed by the 
installments, yx -f x^j y/' -h «i", y/" -f osi'", etc. 

30i^ 
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One of the iJctermining oonditiona stated in Chapter VII is 
ttat the tBdrridnal ratea of prefereace are fanctiDiis of the in- 
caoM^tnwM. Algelvaicalljr stated, this conditioQ gives the 

A = ''r Oi' + iBi', y." + *i", ■" yi '"' + ai'-'). 



Tboe eqntuiM aspen the individual rates of preference 
for ih^Jtnt jtat'a meaaw compared with the next To esptesg 
Aa f » al i (i>eiK» for tfaa Momd year's income compared with tbu 
aaxl, tlwm will be aaother set of equations, namely : — 

/r = 'V Cft" + *,"> ft'" + V. - »i'"' + !=.•"'). 

U^^fisi'-^**", y.'-^+ai'-'), 



/r-^--(3t"+V.- 



-y.o' + VO. 






Far tba Aiid yau; •■ oompared with its successor, tiiere 
va«U bo aaotker aiinlar set, with " '" " in place of ** " ", and 
•ooi to tke next to tbe hat or (m — 1) year as compared vitb 
tfc* bak. Sinee each of thoM m — 1 groups of equations coo- 
I, there are all together n (tn — 1) equar 



The next ■■n«jii*inM that the rates of preference and of iIlte^ 
eat will be eqaal, is the eame aa in the first approximation,' 
and ia repreaorted bytheaame n(m— 1) equations, namely;- 

.- =/,• -/; = =/.'. . 






-/.'- 






The two sets of eqaatioos which express the " clearing of the 
market" and eqairslence of loans and repayments will alu 
be the Bsme as before, aad tepnaented by Ute same m eqw- 
tiona: — 

«,'+ai' + — + J^'=0, 



> 8m Appendix u> Cb. TO, 1 4. 
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and the same n equations : 

,_«/;_ __sr__ . x^ 

a?/ + ••• =5 0. 

!2 

These four sets of equations are the same in number as 
the corresponding sets given in the Appendix to Chapter 
VII, namely, 2mn -{•m-^nf or, for reasons there given, only 
2mn + m — n — l independent equations. These equations dif- 
fer from the equations of the preceding Appendix only in the 
first set, which contain jfa in place of c's. The c's were con- 
stants, but the ^s are unknown quantities. Consequently, 
the number of unknowns is greater than the number in the 
first approximation, whereas the number of equations thus far 
expressed is the same. We therefore need to seek for new 
equations to supply the deficiency. These additional equa- 
tions are found from the condition that the choice among the 
optional income-streams will fall upon that one which possesses 
the maximum present value. 

The range of choice, i,e. the complete list of optional income- 
streams, will include many which are ineligible. By an ineli- 
gible income-stream is meant one which would not be selected 
whatever might be the rate of interest, — whether zero or one 
million per cent., — being smaller for every year than some 
other stream on the list. Excluding these ineligibles, the 
remaining options constitute the effective range of choice. This 
effective range of choice is subject to the '< technical" limita- 
tions of productive conditions, and constitutes the technical 
conditions which influence the rate of interest. If this list of 
options be assumed, for convenience of analysis, to consist of 
an infinite number of options varying from one to another, not 
by sudden jumps, but continuously, the complete list can be 
expressed by those possible values of yi, yi\ ... y/*^ which 
will satisfy an empirical equation 

the form of which depends on the particular technical condi- 
tions to which the capital of individual No. 1 is subjected. 
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whether dependent on his personal cIiaTacteristlcs or on the 
physical and technical conditions of his business. Thus the 
fonn of the function <K will be one thing if the capital of 
the individual, which yields the y's, consists largely of mines 
which are falling, and quite another if it consists of forests 
recently plant«d. In the former case, the equation will be 
satisfied only by values of the y's such that the earlier ^s (as 
i/'iory,") are comparatively large and the latter y's (as yi'"~"or 
y'"')are comparatively small ; whereas in the latter ease the series 
of y's must conform to the opposite condition. The equation, 
therefore, while it admits of an infinite number of arrays of 
y'a, does not admit of their variation ad libitum. It represents 
the limitations to which the variation of the income-stream 
must conform. Each set of values of j/i, y,", ... y,'** which 
will satisfy this equation represents an optional income-streaa. 
Out of this infinite number of options, that particular one will 
be selected of which the present value is a maximum. 

Now the present value P", of any income-stream y,', y,", ■■ 
yi*"', of individual No. 1, is evidently 

r,-y/.fj^,+ (t^,,>-;';^,„, +.te 

The condition that this expression shall be a maximum Is that 
the first differential quotient shall be zero. That is 

This last equation expresses the relations which roust exist 
between dy,', dy", dy,'", etc., in order that the income-stream 
y,', y,", y,'", etc., may have the maximum present value. This 
condition contains within itself a number of subsidiary con- 
ditions. To derive these, let us consider a slight variation in 
the income-stream, affecting only the income-installments of 
the first two years, y,' and y," (the remaining installments, 
y,'", etc., being regarded as invariable), and let us denote the 
values of dyi', dy,", under this assumption of restricted varia- 
tion, by Sy/, 8y,". Then, remembering that, under the sup 
posed condition, dyi", di/", etc., will be zero, the above 
equation becomes 
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from which it is evident that 

%; ^ 

But the left-hand member of this equation is evidently the 
marginal rate of return on sacrifice as between next year's 
income and this year's income, or the ratio of the increase 
which may be effected in next year's income by a given sacri- 
fice in this year's income. If we call the premium in this 

ratio of return rj', we may express — -^^ as 1 + rj', and write 

the above equation thus: — 

l + r/ = l + t', 
or thus : — n' = t'. 

In other words, the condition that the marginal rate of return 
on sacrifice is equal to the rate of interest follows a& a consequence 
of the general condition thaJt the present value of the tncome- 
stream must he a maximum. This proposition and its proof 
correspond to those in regard to desirability, which have 
already been discussed in Appendix to Chapter VII, § 6, that 
the condition of maximum desirability is equivalent to the 
condition that the marginal rate of preference is equal to the 
rate of interest. 

The same reasoning may be applied to successive years. 
Thus, if we assume variations in ^ and y^*\ without any vari- 
ations in the other elements of the income-stream, y\ ^% etc., 
the original differential equation becomes 

l-|-t'"^(l + t')(l+t") "' 

or l + ri" = l + t", 

or ri" =a t\ 

Corresponding analysis applied to each successive year will 
show that the annual successive marginal rates of return on 
sac r ifice are equal to the annual successive rates of interest. 

AU this reasoning implies that there is a possibility of con- 
tinuous variation, and that at the margin it is possible to make 
slight variations in any two successive years' incomes without 
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l+r,",etc,or- 



dlstarbing the moomes of other jrean. Thb valtUM of 1 -|- r,', 
~v\i ~ t~V (the rate at which the second year's 
e may be increased by decreasing the first year's income, 
and the rate at which the third year's income may be increased 
by decreasing the second year's income, etc), may be found ia 
terms of y,', y," ■-■ y,'"' by differentiatiog tlie equadoa forthe 



. y,'-') = 0. Thia difiei- 



*,-(y.',>.".*t«.). 



effective range of choice, ^(y,', yi", 
entiation gives 

Jty/" 

is,"' 

etc 

Writing together the equations of fArtial differeotiat 
hare, as our new set of equations : — 

l + *'=l + '',' = ^-C*i*.!>i", etc) 
=«1+T',"=>#^ (»;,*,', ««.) 

= l+T,'-^^Ol'.'.».".etc). 
These equations, 2 n in number, relate to the rates o 
and retum-on-sacrifice only as between the first and seooDd 
years. The following similar 2 n equations relate to the aim 
between the second and third years : — 

1 + i"= \ + r,"= ^- (y,", y,'", etc) 
= 1 + r,"= ^r (y,", y,'", etc), 



inUt . 



Exactly similar equations apfrfy to each year as related t 
successor, until we reach the fins! set, which connects the next 
to the last year with the last, viz.: — 

1 + ,<-» = 1 + r.«-« = f ^-.> {y,-, ,,"', etc). 

As then are here (m— 1) seta of equationaand 2 m in each set, 

the total number of equations in thes« sets is 2 a (m — 1). These 

equations, together with the n equations of effective range of 

choice for the different indiriduala, viz^ — 

♦.(?.'- ft". ete.) = 0, 

♦,(jp.',ft''.«to.)=o, 

♦,(>.•,».". etc) = 0, 
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giTe tberefoie 2n(m^l)+n or 2mii—ny the total number of new 
equations in additi<m to those repeated or adapted from Appen- 
dbc to Chapter VIL The number of independent equations 
thus repeated or adapted from the previous Appendix was 
2mi» + m — n — 1. Hence we have: — 

number of old equations, 2 mn + m — n — 1, 
+ number of new equations, 2 mn — n, 

=s number of total equations, 4mn + m^2n— 1. 

Examination will show that the number of unknowns will 
also be 4 mn -f.m — 2 n — 1. For all of the 2 mn + m — n — 1 
unknowns previously used (in Appendix to Chapter YII) are 
here repeated, and in addition, the new unknowns, the j^s and 
the r's, are introduced. There is one y for each individual for 
each year, the total array being 

y%j y^^ . . . y/"•^ 



y* 9 y* I • • • y« • 



The number of these j^s is evidently mn. 

There is one r for each individual for each pair of succes- 
sive years, i.e, first and second, second and third, etc., and 
next to last and last, the total array being 



The number of these r's is evidently n(m — 1). 

In all, then, the number of new unknowns, additional to 
those of the previous Appendix, is mn + n (m — 1) or 2 mn — n. 
Hence we have : 

number of old unknowns, 2 mn + m — n — 1, 
number of new unknowns, 2 mn — n, 

total number of unknowns, 4 mn + tn — 2n — 1, 

which total is the same as the number of independent equa- 
tions. Therefore the problem of the rate of interest and 
rdated magnitudes is determinate under the conditions pre- 
scribed. 
The complication mentioned in Chapter VIII, S 14, that the 
2d 
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JDCome-stream itself depends upon the rate of interest, does 
not affect the determinateness of the problem. It leaves the 
number of equations and unknowns unchanged, but merely 
introduces the rate of interest into the set of equations express- 
ing the influence of the technique of production. These i>ov_ 



^id"]'. V\"> etc., r, i", etc.) = 0, 
etc., and their derivatives, the ^ functions, are li 



ftW^ ■ 



53 

The intricate system of equations just stated may be better 
nndentood by means of a geometrical representation. 

First we shall represent the range of choice. Let us suppose, 
for aimplioity, that only two years need to be considered, so 




that the only unknown y'a or income-installments are y" and j", 
aJl the y's for succeeding years being regarded as fixed. In 
other words, let us suppose the case of a farmer who ia consid- 
firing the choice between diSerent methods of cultivating his 
1 for this and nest year, but does not take into considers- 
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tiOD saj possible rariatioDs in the income from his farm for 
succeeding years. He has the options of altoTiDg his land to 
lie fallow both the years ; ot to lie fallow the first year and 
yield an income the second year ; or to yield an income the first 
year and lie fallow the second ; or to cost him a net loss this 
year in order to add to the income next year ; or to yield him 
something both years, — from nothing up to the maximum pos- 
sible, though the maximum for one year would be incompatible 
with the maximum for the other. The farmer has hero a 
choice among an indefinite number of income^treams. 

Let us in Fig, 27 measure y' along the axis 01", and y" 
along the axis F". Then the point p has for its oodrdinates 
y' and y", that is, for its abscissa Oc = y\ and for its ordinate, 
cp ^ y"- This point thus represents one of the optional income- 
Streams. In like manner we may represent all other options 
by a series of other points, as shown by the dots in the diagram. 
Out of this swarm of points, each representing a particular option, 
only one will of course be chosen. The point to be selected will, 
as we know, be that which corresponds to the maximum pres- 
ent value. To find it we do not need to consider all the points 
in the entire swarm, for some of them are evidently out of 
the question. Thus, if through the point p we draw the line 
Op and prolong it to p', it is evident that the combination 
or option represented by the point p' will have a higher 
present value than that represented by p, no matter what tlie 
rate of interest may bo; for p' evidently has both of its co- 
ordinates y' and y" larger than the coordinates of p. In 
other words, p' represents an income-stream which is larger 
than J) both this year and next year, and must consequently 
have a larger present value, whether the rate of interest be 
1 ^ or 100%. Consequently, of all the points along tlie line 
Op we may disregard all except the one point (p') remotest from 
the origin 0, or on the boutidary of the entire mass of [Hiints. 
In like manner, by drawing other lines from we may see 
that the only points which need to be considered are the 
points lying on the boundary p'tR of the entire mass of 
points. These are, so to speak, the only eligible points. 
Among them, the one which represents the final choice will 
differ according to the rate of interest; but whatever the rate 
of interest, the choice will always fall on a point in the deHig. 
nated perimeter. Therefore the perimeter p'tli, etc, the boun- 
dary of the swarm, alone represents the effeaive range of ohoio«. 
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'< constant terms/' the left-hand member may be represented 
by a constant K, and the equation becomes 

This is evidently the equation of the straight line AB drawn 
so that OA is equal to iTand OB is equal to K(l + i').^ 

We see, therefore, that all points on the line AB drawn in 
the manner described represent optional income-streams of equal 
present values. The line A^B^f parallel to AB^ drawn somewhat 
more remote from the origin 0, will in like manner represent 
the assemblage (or <Mocus") of all points which have a present 
value equal to OA* larger than OAJ 

§4 

We see at once that to select the point, among the entire 
swarm of points, which has the maximum present value, we 
need simply find that point which will be on a line parallel to 
AB and removed as far as possible from the origin 0. Evi- 
dently such a line is ab, tangent at t to the boundary line p*tB. 
It is evident, therefore, that t is the point which possesses the 
maximum present value out of the entire mass. If the rate of 
interest rises, the slope of the line ab will be steeper and the 
point of tangency t will shift toward the right. In other 
words, the option now chosen will be one which has a larger 
y* but a smaller y ; that is, a larger income for the present 
year and a smaller one for next year. On the other hand, if 
the rate of interest falls, the slope of the line ab will be more 
nearly horizontal and the point of tangency will rise, making 
y" larger and y* smaller. 

Not only is it true that t is the point at which the present 
value of the income is a maximum, but it is also true that at 
this point the '^ marginal rate of return on sacrifice " will be 
equal to the rate of interest. We have seen that the slope of 

^ See preceding footnote. 

' That A'B' will be parallel to AB is evident from the rale for con- 
straction, for OA' must equal a oonstant IT, and OB* must equal 
JEf (1 + i' )» therefore it is evident that, comparing the similar construc- 
tion for AB, 

0^ ^ OA' 
Consegoently A'B* is parallel to AB, 
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the line ai represents the ratio of exchange between nest 
jrear's and this year's income, namely 1 + 1'. In like manner 
the slope, at any point, of the boundary line p'tR represents 
the ratio of the return on sacrifice, or 1 + r'. This may be 
seen clearly from Fig. 28, where a slight variation from t" to (' 
produces in s' a small increase kt', but in y" a small decrease 
kt". Id' may be designated by Sg', and kt" by — Sg", and we 




may state that 8g' represents a slight increase in this year's 
income, and — 8y" the consequent slight decrease in next year's 



income. The ratio of these two, i 



mely 



called the marginal ratio of return to sacrifice, c 



s what wai 
r'; that is 



Beturning to Fig. 27, it is evident that at the point of 
tangency 1 the slope of the straight line ab will be identical 
with that of the curve p'tR. In other words, 



Whence it follows that i' = r". 

We see, then, from the diagram; (1) that the point t t 
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particular individual, with a particular rate of interest, is de- 
terminate! and (2) that the point t is the one which corresponds 
with the choice of maximum present value, where r' = i'. 

§5 

We shall now proceed to the consideration of the case of 
three years instead of two. A geometrical representation may 
still be used, by employing three dimensions and three mu- 
tually perpendicular axes, OT^, 0Y^\ OT^*'. Any point P 
will indicate a possible income-stream for the three years ; for 
its co5rdinates y\ y", y^^^ may be taken to indicate the income- 
installments for the first, second, and third years respectively. 
Representing the various options by various points, we have a 
mass of points occupying three dimensions, like a swarm of 
bees, and we wish to select from this series of points that one 
which has the maximum present value. It is evident that we 
need not consider as eligible every point in the swarm, but 
need only consider its boundary, or outside surface. For, if 
any point P be joined to the origin and prolonged beyond P 
to the remotest point P in the mass, it is evident that P, hav- 
ing all of its three coordinates larger than the coordinates of P, 
will have necessarily a larger present value. Therefore, the only 
point on the line OP which needs to be considered is P farthest 
from the origin 0, or on the surface bounding the swarm. 
Having restricted ourselves, therefore, to the bounding surface 
as including the effective range of choice, we next ask, what 
point on this surface has the maximum present value. To 
answer this question we observe that the assemblage or locus 
of all points or options which have a given present value Fis 
found by drawing a plane cutting the three axes OP, 0Y^\ 
and OT^^*, The expression for the present value of the income- 
stream is evidently 

Y=^ v' H — - — I H h constant terms. 

^^l+» (1+0(1 + »') 

If we transpose '' constant terms '' to the left, and remember 
that Fis for the moment regarded as itself constant, we may 
call the entire left-hand member a constant K, and have the 
equation 
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ntis U, in analjtica] geomettj, the equation cf s plsne 
which cats the T" »xa at a distenee K tma tlw origin, and 
cnta the F" axis at a dlstanoe K(l + f) from the ori^B, and 
the }"" axis at a distance K(l + f) (1 + i") from the origin. 

Similar oonsidetatioas will show, just as in the case of the 
previous representatioa in two dimeosioas, that the farther 
the plane is from the origin O, the larger the present raloe of 
the choices represented bj points in this plane. Onr problem, 
therefore, consists merely in finding that point on the bound- 
ing surface which is also on the plane farthest from O among 
the parallel planca joat drawn, "niis is erideatlj the point of 
tangencjr, and may be called I as before:. It is also dear that a 
change in the rates of interest i" or C will change the ih^ of 
the tangent pUne, and therefore the point of tangeocj L 

The algebraic interpretation of this case will be aamilar to 
the algebr^c expresdon already given for two rariables. 

When we proceed to consider four or more years instead of 
simply two or three years, the geometrical representation £uli 
us, since the mind has difficulty In picturing spaces of 4, £, 
... and m dimensions- 

S6 

In order to show bow the new equations which hare just 
been expressed enter into the determination of the problem of 
interest, we oonstmot Fig. 29, applying to the case only two 
nnknowQ quantities jr' and y". The incomes for the third and 
Boooeeding years are regarded for the moment as fixed. The 
diagram refers to a particular indiridoal, and shows (1) the 
curre WPZ, giving the ejfectivt range of choice among different 
options open to him, and (2) a series of curves for total util- 
i^ or desirability, aa explained in the Appendix to the pre- 
ceding chapter. The line AB is drawn at a slope equal to 
1 + 1 and tangent to the curve WZ at the point P. This 
line will be tangent to one of the family of desirability curves 
at some point Q. P represents, out of all the options, the pa^ 
tionlar income-stream chosen by the individual. This income- 
stream P is, of course, as yet unmodified by borrowing and 
lending or buj-ing and selling. The point Q represents the 
incom&«treani as finally thus modified. The coordinates of 
P are jr' and y", and the coordinates of Q are y' + a^i y" + "''i 
where gr* and x" are the (algebraic) additions to the income y', 
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jr" by borroirmg and lending or traying and selling. P and Q 
thoa represent graphically the double choice explained in Chap- 
ter VIIL We saw thete that the individual first chooses, among 
the Tarions eligible income-streams of different present valnes, 
that which is of maximum present value. WZ now represents 
the series of eligible income-streams, and P the income-stream 
of maximum present value. Also, we saw that after the indi- 
vidual had chosen this income-stream he modified it by setectr 
ing another incom&«tream of the aame present value but of 
maximum desirability. Q now represents this final choice. 

It is worth our while in passing to emphasize that the indi- 
ridual would not follow out this prt^iam unless the final step 
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of modifying his income^tream by exchai^e were open to him. 
For, if he were shut off from exchange (t.e. compelled to accept 
P, unmodified to Q), the income-stream of maximum present 
value i^P) would not necessarily be that of maximum desira- 
bilify. ia this case the maximum desirability would evidently 
be found at S, the point of tangency between WZ and a curve 
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{not drawn) of desirability, and •$ would be chosen instead of i*. 
The choice of P is made only if there ia freedom to replace it 
iiiimediat«ly by Q of higher desirabUity although of the same 
present value. 

The only difference between this determination of the point 
Q and that shown in the Appendix to ('hapter VII, where we 
assumed a fixed or ri^d income-stream, is that there the point 
P was assumed as a fixed point, whereas here it is considered 
as a point of tangency to a Jaxd curve WZ. In the preriouB 
chapter, if the rate of interest changed, the line AB revolved 
about the point P. Under our new and more general hypotli- 
eais, if the rate of interest changes, the line AB rotts upon the 
curve WZ. If the range of choice is reduced and the curve 
WZ is thereby restricted to smaller dimensions, the difference 
between the two cases is diminished, until, as a limiting case, 
we may suppose the curve WZ to shrink into a point, when 
the range of choice disappears entirely and the present diagram 
reverts to the one used in the previous Appendix. 

If now we consider the case of three unknown quantities 
y'>y"iy"'i it is only necessary to introduce three dimensions, 
replace the curve WZ by a surface, the line AB by a plane, 
and the curves of desirability by successive surfaces in concen- 
tric layers, as shown in the Appendix to Chapter VII. The 
plane is now drawn tangent to the surface representing the 
effective range of choice, and the point of tangeney P repre- 
sents the income-stream chosen among all those eligible, while 
the point upon this plane Q, at which the plane is tangent to 
one of the desirability surfaces, represents the income-fltream 
as finally modified by exchange. 

The previous discussion applies to one individual only. 
When we pass from the individual to society, we can no longer 
consider the plane (or in two dimensions, the line) as fixed in 
inclination. The problem of determining its inclination ia 
the problem of determining the rate of interest. This is equiva- 
lent to determining the inclination at which a series of parallel 
planes (or lines), for different individuals, must be passed, each 
tangent to its own surface (or curve) WZ, and such that the 
center of gravity of all the Q'e coincides with that of all the fs. 
This condition will evidently make the algebraic sum of all 
the x"b zero, and likewise of the z"'s, etc. In other words, 
it will make the sums lent equal to those borrowed. 
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This determination may be mentally represented by consid- 
ering the set of parallel planes (or lines) to be £rst placed in 
any arbitrary inclination, corresponding to an arbitrarily 
assumed rate of interest for each year. Each of these planes 
(or lines) will have a P and a Q; but unless the centers of 
gravity of the P's and of the Q's happen to coincide, the 
algebraic sum of the a;"s, x"'s, etc., will not be zero, that is, 
the assumed rates of interest will not clear the market. We 
therefore now conceive the set of planes (or lines) to roU on 
their respective boundary surfaces (or curves) TTZ, and to roll 
in unison, that is, so that they may be always mutually 
paraUel. When such a position is found that the center of 
gravity of the P's coincides with that of the Q's, the market 
is cleared and the inclination of the planes (or lines) then 
found will represent the rate of interest. The rolling process 
here conceived simply visualizes the process given in Chapter 
VII, § 7, of finding tentatively the rate of interest which will 
clear the market. 

We see, then, from our diagrams, how the different influences 
co5perate to determine the rate of interest, as represented by 
the common slope of the parallel planes (or lines). These 
planes (or lines) have the same slope as the two curved sur- 
faces (or lines) to which each is tangent. There is truth, 
therefore, both in the subjective and objective theory of 
interest. That the rate of interest is equal to the subjective 
rates of preference is indicated by the tangency of the plane 
(or line) to the desirability surfaces (or curves) ; that it is equal 
to the rate of return on sacrifice is indicated by its tangency 
to the surface (or curve) of effective range of choice. These 
two equalities are not incompatible, as has too often been 
assumed. Interest is determined partly by objective or tech- 
nical factors which supply the range of opportunity (the 
boundary surfaces or curves); partly by subjective factors 
which determine individually the choice (the desirability 
curves). 

§7 

We have now seen how, on the simple hypothesis that the 
income-stream, or the group of optional income-streams, are 
foreknown, the problem of the rate of interest may be repre- 
sented and solved, both algebraically and geometrically. We 
found that two of the interest-determining conditions were based 
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on the principle of finding a inaxiinuin. One of these two eon- 
ditioDS was that the income-stream selected shonld have the max- 
imvm present value; the other was that this choice should be 
modified by exchange so as to seciure the maximum desirabiUti). 
We shall now proceed to show that theae two conditions may be 
unit«d into one, namely, that both of these choices tend simpij 
to secure the one end of maximum present desirability. It ii 
true that maximum present value and maximum present de- 
sirability are not interchangeable concepts, and we have seen 
that if an individual is, for any reason, not free to borrow or 
tend, his choice of income-streams will be determined in a dif- 
ferent manner ; the point of maximum desirability nnder these 
circumstances will have nothing to do with the straight line 
PQ, but will be at the point at which the curve WPZ of efteo- 
tive choice is tangent to a utility curve. But, given the freedom 
to interchange parts of the income-stream at the market rate 
of interest, the individual will, under these circnmstanoea, gain 
the maximum desirability by first seeking that use of his capital 
which hAS ihe maximum present value, a&d then modif;ing the 
income thus obtained by the loan or sale market. This sub- 
serviency of the principle of maximum present value to the 
principle of maximum desirability was made evident in Chapter 
VIII. It becomes very clear geometrically. 

In Fig. 29 the individual is free to select any point on th« 
line PQ, and to place this line at any distance from the origin, 
provided it passes through one of the swarm of points repre- 
senting his total range of choice, and provided also that iti 
slope always accords with the market rate of interest. It hu 
already been made clear that, wherever he places the line, the 
point upon it of maximum desirability is Q, where it touchei 
a desirability curve. It only remains to show that if the line 
were drawn, not through P, but through a different point in 
the swarm, while keeping the same slope, Q would be a point 
of lower desirability. This is evident, for if PQ is not drawn 
through P, its only other possible position must be parallel to 
that position, but not so far from the origin 0- But in that 
case, Q would evidently be on a curve of lower desirability, 
since the family of such curves ascends aa we recede from 0. 

We may now summarize both the geometrical and aXgtboit i 
determinations of the rat« of interest : — ^^^^B 
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1. We have the condition that, for each indiyiduali the 
effective range of choice among income-streams is limited to 
a specific set of options, owing to the technical limitations of 
his capital, etc 

Geometrically, this condition is represented by the surface 
(or curve) WZ. 

Algebraicallyi this condition is represented by n equations 
of the type 

♦ (y',y",etc.) = 0, 

each relating to an individual. 

2. We have the condition that the rate of preference for 
each individual for each year, as estimated in the present, 
depends upon the future income-stream as indicated by its 
annual installments. 

Geometrically, this condition is represented by the family 
of desirability surfaces (or curves). The slopes at each point 
correspond to the rates of preference, and the coordinates of 
the point correspond to the installments of the income-stream. 
The fact that the slopes depend upon the position of that point 
represents the fact that the rate of preference depends on the 
income-stream. 

Algebraically, this condition is represented by n(m — 1) 
equations of the type 

/=J1(y' + aj',y" + aj",etc.), 

each relating to a single individual and a pair of consecutive 
years. 

8. We have the condition that the market rate of prefer- 
ence of each individual is equal to the rate of interest and 
to each other; or, equivalentiy, that his total desirability is a 
maximum. 

Geometrically, this condition is represented by the fact that 
at Q the inclination of the plane (or line) is the same as that 
of the desirability surface (or curve) at that point, — in short, 
that they are there tangetU and further that the directions of 
the desirability curves at all the Q's are parallel, — in short, 
that the planes (or lines) drawn tangent to them are parallel 
to each other. 

Algebraically, these conditions are represented by m — 1 
continuous equations of the type 
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each relating to two successiye years, making n(m -^ 1) equa- 
tions in alL 

4 We have the condition that out of the effective range 
of choice, that particular one of the income-streams is selected 
which possesses the maximum present value, or, equivalently, 
that one is selected such that, when it is compared with its 
nearest neighbor, the marginal rate of return on sacrifice is 
equal to the rate of interest. 

Geometrically, this condition is represented by the fact that 
the plane (or straight line) AB is tangent to WZ for each 
individual. 

Algebraically, this condition is represented by 2n(m — 1) 
equations, consisting of n(m — 1) pairs, of which the following 
is the type 

l + » = l + r=:^(y',y',etc.), 

there being one such double equation for each individual for 
each pair of successive years. 

5. We have the condition that the sum added (by borrowing 
and lending, or buying and selling) in any year to the income 
of one individual is equal to that taken from others, or, equiv- 
alently, that the algebraic sum of such modifications is zera 

Geometrically, this condition is represented by the &ct that, 
for each individual, the center of gravity of the Q's coincides 
with that of the P's. 

Algebraically, this condition is represented by m equations 
of the type 

Xi + X2 + x^-\ 4- a;n = 0, 

one for each year. 

6. We have the condition that for each individual the posi- 
tive and negative modifications of his income-stream in dif- 
ferent years mutually offset each other in present value, or, 
in more common language, what is borrowed is repayable with 
interest. 

Geometrically, this condition is represented by the fact that 
for each individual, P and Q lie in the same plane (or straight 
line) AB. 

Algebraically, this condition is represented by n equations of 
the type 

one for each individual. 
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Counting up the total number of equations thus indicated, 
we find : — 

For the 1st condition, n equations, 

2d condition, n(m — 1) equations, 
3d condition, n(m — 1) equations, 
4th condition, 2 n(m — 1) equations, 
5th condition, m equations, 
6th condition, n equations, 

making a total of 4mn + m — 2 n equations, 
of which, for reasons given in the Appendix to Chapter VII, 
only 4mn + m — 2 n — 1 are independent equations. 
The number of unknowns is as follows : — 

number of y^s is mn, 
number of oc^s is mn, 
number of /s is n(m— 1), 
number otfs is n{m-' 1), 
number of t's is m — 1, 

the total of which is also 4mn + m—2n — 1. Hence the prob> 
lem of interest is determinate. 

So much space has been devoted to stating these six condi- 
tions in mathematical form, because, to those conversant with 
the mathematical tongue, the algebraic statement will show 
more definitely and clearly than is otherwise possible the 
determinateness of the problem, owing to the equality between 
the number of equations and the number of unknowns; while 
the geometrical method enables them to form a mental picture, 
clearer than would otherwise be possible, of the various factors 
at work, and especially of the manner in which the objective 
or '' technical" conditions, as represented by WZ, co5perate 
with the subjective conditions which influence the rate of 
interest. It was, in fact, only through the geometrical repre- 
sentation that the writer was first enabled to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the ''effective range of choice" in its general bearings. 
If the rdle of the curve WZ is grasped, the most difficult part 
of the theory of interest is mastered. 
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Thibd Approximation 

{ 1 (TO Gh. 11, { 8) 

To attempt to formulate in mathematical languagei in any 
useful manner, the complete laws determining the rate of in- 
terest under the sway of chance, would be like attempting to 
express the complete laws which determine the path of a pio> 
jeotile when affected by random gusts of wind. Such formula 
would need to be either too general or too empirical to be of 
much yalue. In science, the most useful formulse are those 
which apply to the simplest cases. For instance, in the study of 
projectiles, the formula of most importance is that which ap- 
plies to the path of a projectile in ideal vacuum. Next come the 
formulsB which apply to a projectile in 9tiU air. It is seldom 
that the mathematician attempts to go beyond this, and take 
into account the effect of wind currents; and if he does so, he 
still falls short of actual conditions, by assuming the wind to 
be constant in direction and velocity. The truth is that 
science always stops short of the final approximation necessaiy 
to reach reality. This is due to the nature of science itself, 
which is a study of what would happen under asntmed condi- 
tions, and only an approximate application of what doe* hap- 
pen under actual conditions.^ The consequence is that, in 
order to reach the final goal of real conditions, we usually cat 
the Gordian knots which remain; and for such summary solu- 
tion, especially when the solution is general instead of numer- 
ical, ordinary language is usually better than mathematical 
formulae. Accordingly, in treatises on proiectiles we do not 
find any attempt to state their trajectories in general formols 
which include the effecte of gusts of wind. Still less is there 
any attempt to construct a formula for the path of a boome^ 
ang or of a feather thrown out of a window. 

To apply the analogy to the problem in hand, we have 
already stated the laws determining interest under the simpler 

^ See the writer^s '* Economics as a Science,** in Sdenee^ Aug. 81, 1906. 
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oonditionsy — first, when it was assumed that the income- 
streams of individuals were both certain and fixed, and, 
secondly, when it was assumed that the income-streams were 
certain, but flexible. When we introduce the element of un- 
certainty, our formulas cease to have the characteristics of 
simple clarifying shorthand which justify their use, and take 
on the characteristics of what Marshall calls the <' lengthy 
translations of political economy into mathematics.'' While, 
therefore, it is not difficult to make these translations, they 
add little or nothing to our understanding of the problem. 
Inasmuch as it is our aim to employ mathematics only when 
they add something which cannot be conveyed without their 
use, we refrain from wearying the reader with cumbersome 
equations. 
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Statistical Data 

SI 
The writer has found so mucli difficulty in securing a long 
series of yearly arerages fot latos of interest that the results 
are here presented in the hope that they may be of use to 
others. 

YEARLY AVERAGE RATES OF INTEREST' 
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1 The LoDdoD, Berlin and Fftris market rates are on firat elm 
merchanU' billa. The flgoreH for 1824-66 are from the evidence of D. B. 
Chapman before the Cominitt«e on the Bank Act, 1867, Sess. 2, X, pt I, 
p. 463 (also reprinted id Hunt'* MeriAanU' MagatiM, VoL 41 (1869). 
p. 06). The remaining figures are compiled from the Eeonomltt. For 
those for 1884-M, the writer U indebted to Professor F, M, Tajlor of 
Uichigan University, who had collected them from the SconomM for a 
different purpose. The Bank of England rates for lB24r-13 are ndnoed 
from " Burdett's OlHoiai Intelligencer" (18M), p. 1771, The remalntng 
ones for England, Germany, and France are reduced from thoM given in 
the Report of the Ro;ai Commigaion on Depreasion of Trade, 1880, p. 873, 
and the Eixnomist. They represent the bank " mlulmnm." The rate* 
1BB6-1003 are from A, Sauerbeck's tables. Journal Boyal SlatUtieal 
SocUty, Vol. LXVII, Part I, p. 89, The New York rale* are taken, the 
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YEARLY AVERAGE RATES OF INTEREST— CoB(i»««tf 
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first two colnmna, from a table by E. B. Elliott (aftemrd govemmeDt 
aotUMT) in the (New York) Banker't Magatint, 1874. Tbe quotatlona 
given u "60 days" apparently Included single name paper. The third 
eolnmn to 1890 la compiled from a diagram of blgbeet and lowest monthly 
lates prepared at Yale College by Hr. G. P. Robblna of the claw of 1801, 
and has been completed from the Financial Snitvi, by averaging the 
highest and lowest weekly rates. It has been foond impossible to extend 
tbe New York table tiack beyond 1&49, as the rates are not syetemsll- 
cally reported. The Calcutta rat«a are the minimum of the Bank of 
Bengal and bave been kindly tnmlsbed by Messrs. Place, Siddons, and 
Oongb, brokers, of Calcutta. The market rates of Tokyo are averages 
of Uie highest and lowest rates of each year, furnished by Hr. Icbi 
Kara of tbe Bank of Japan, Tokyo. Tbe bank rates are for the Tokyo 
and Yokohama CoQperatlve Bank and were tnnslated by Ur. Sakata, 
ttudent at Yale, from a history of Japan by Zenshiro Tauboya. Tbe 
Gontlnoatton of the table after 1606 has been supplied by Hr. Hltoml, 
one of my students, and is based upon : Financial Report of the De- 
partment ol the Treasury, Reports Tokyo Economic Hagazine Pub- 
lishing Co., Reports Tokyo Bankers' Association, and Reports of 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce. (The last three aontoes 
are in Japanese only.) The tables for Shan^iai have been procured 
throng the kindness of Prof. F. W. Williams of the department of 
Oriental History of Yale College, who obt^ned them from Hr. J. F, 
Seaman of Sbsngbai. Tbe first column contains the rates ruling in the 
native mai^et, and the second, those of the Hong Eong and Shanghai 
bank (under English control) on orerdtawn corrent accounts, a species 
of demand loaiu and the ordinaiy form of lending in Shanghai. Hr. 
Seaman was told that the market rates cannot be extended back beyond 
1886, as the books of the Chinese banks for previous yean are burnt. 

* This rate Is only from September, when the operation of the Bank 
Act began. Previous to this the custom of the bank was to have a uni- 
orrn rate for all loans. 
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4.2 . . 


.5 


5.0 


7.2 




4.9 


'p(.. 






tseo 


4.1 


.3 




4.0 




.6 


ftl 


8.4 


■7.7 


4^ 


sf 








isei 


6.6 


5,3 1 3.0 


4.0 




5.5 


i.4 


9.0 


fi.S 


4J 


51 








1862 


2.4 


2Ji I 3.0 


4.0 




3.8 


5-fl 


6.8 


A4 


S.1 








1863 




4.4 1 3.S 


41 




.6 1 S.0 


6.7 


5.8 


5.6 


in-.: 






1864 


J.A 


7-4 5-1 


6.3 




t, 7Jt 


9.3 


8.0 


8.7 






1866 




.8 


4.6 


6.0 




3.7 


6,1 


10.3 


8J1 


6.9 


Ig 








iBoe 


«.l 


.9 


6.2 


6,2 




.7 


5.9 


78 


6J 


9.1 


s 






13.' 


1867 


7i 


2.6 


2.9 


4.0 




2.7 




8.7 


7J 


S.1 






11. 


1868 


i 


2.1 


2.S 


4-0 




2.6 


68 


8.8 


7-3 


5.8 


1*. 


18. 




U. 


ISSO 




3 


3.2 


4.1 




2.5 


60 


108 


0.1 


6.0 


IS. 


18. 


'.'. 13. 


1870 


A.\ 


3.1 


4.fi 


4A 






5.1 


8.t 


7.2 


5.7 


IS. 


18. 


.. IL 


1871 


2.7 


2.9 


3.8 


4Jt 




S.7 


4.5 


6.0 


6-1 


4.7 


14. 


18. 


.. 13. 


1S72 




4.1 


4.0 


4.3 


4.2 


S-1 


6.6 


9.0 


ao 


SJO 


14. 


18. 


.. la 


1873 


j 


4.8 


4J> 


5.0 


&0 


5.2 


0.3 


9.8 


lOJ 


3.9 


14. 


14. 


.. 10. 


1874 


a.i 


.7 
3.2 


3.3 


4.4 


4.0 


4.3 


3.9 


8.4 


6.0 


6^ 


13. 


14. 


.. 10. 


1876 




3,7 


4,7 


.2 








5.5 


5.7 


13. 


14. 


. . 9. 


1876 


J 


3.6 


3.1 


4.1 


.3 


A 






5.2 


6.8 


12. 


15. 


. . 9J 


1877 


.3 


-S 


3.3 


4.4 


.8 


.3 






5.2 


8.4 


10. 


13. 




>5 


1878 


3.5 


Ji 


3.4 


4.3 


.0 


.2 






4.S 


6.3 




5. 




9. 


1879 


IJ 


.5 


2.7 


3.7 


.2 


-6 






5.0 


6.3 


11! 


a. 




S. 


1980 


3.2 


JB 


,1 


4.2 


.H 


.8 






£2 


4.6 


13. 


7. 




85 


1881 2,6 


.5 


A 


4.4 


-7 


.9 






5.2 


S3 


U. 


I. 




8. 


188213,4 




.0 


45 


.4 


,8 






dl 


6.6 


10. 




B. 


1883 ^3.D 


!e 




4.1 


,e 








5.5 


6.8 


7.9 


11. 




B. 


1884 


2.6 


.0 


!e 


.0 


.4 


.0 






5.2 


6.4 


IX 


6. 




& 


1886 


1.t. 


fl 


.9 


.1 


,6 


.0 






4.1 


S.4 


13. 


11. 


4.b 


75 


1886 


2,1 


. 




3 


.2 


3.0 






4.7 


6.0 


8J 


9,2 


fi.l 


7. 


IB87 


2.4 




!3 




.4 


3.0 






5.7 






8.8 


6,6 




18S8 


2,4 




.1 


■i 


2.8 


3,3 






4.9 


5I5 


10. 


6.7 


«.o 


■i. 


188!) 


27 




.7 


.7 


2-6 


,1 






4.8 


7.0 


10. 


10. 


€.2 


7. 


1800 


37 




.7 


.5 


2.6 


3.0 






6.0 


68 


11. 


11. 


7.2 


7. 




2.5 




.0 


.9 


2.6 


3.0 






5.7 


3.1 


9.4 


9.4 


3.5 


7. 


1892 


1-5 




1.8 


.2 


-8 


■ .1 








3,6 


8.3 


8.4 


5.0 


7. 


1893 


2.1 




3-2 




.2 


2.5 






.1 


4.9 


7.8 


7.8 


6.8 


7. 


1894 


1.0 




1.7 




.S 


: -5 








5.4 


9.3 


9.4 


3.8 


7. 




.8 


'.Q 


2.0 




.0 








■ is 


4.3 


9.6 


9.6 


2.8 


U 


18M 


1.4 


.6 


3.0 


'.1 


.8 


: :o 










11.0 


9.3 






1897 


1,8 




3. 


3.S 


.8 


2,0 












9.9 






1BQ8 


2.e 


;3 


3.6 


.3 




.2 






: ; 




12!; 


11.4 






1899 


3.3 


3,8 


4,6 


fi.O 


.0 


: .1 










a4 


8.8 






1900 


3,7 


4,0 


4.4 


-3 




;,3 






■ - 




2.1 


10.8 






1901 


3.2 


3.8 


3. 




;b 


,0 










3,1 


11.0 






1902 


30 


.3 


2.2 


[s 




,0 






'. 




2.1 


10.4| 






1903 


3,2 


A 


3.0 


3.8 




:-0 










0.7 








1904 


a.7 


33 


3. 


4.2 




3.0 










Of 








IMS 


2.6 


.0 


2. 


• .8 




3.0 
















1906 


■1.0 


4.2 


4.0 


B.l 


= 


.0 


^ 


" 


I '. 






11 


IL 


il 
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All the rates in the foregoing table are entered as rates of 
^ interest," though the rates for the Banks of England, Ger- 
many, and France are rates of discount Although the two 
are not quite equivalent, for the purposes of the foregoing 
work the distinction between them is unnecessary, because, 
in a continuous series, the error, if any, affects all items 
nearly alike and thus cancels itself out in the comparisons. 

Had it been necessary, some of the tables could have been 
extended backward. Thus the Bank of England rate could 
be given as far back as 1696, but it was too inflexible to be 
of use. The Berlin and Paris bank notes could also be ex- 
tended and the Paris market rate could be given back to 1861 
(except for 1870 and 1871) from data in the Economist. 

Many of the sources from which the table has been drawn 
also contain other information such as the rates for other 
money centers than those named, the weekly or monthly 
rates, the variation with the seasons, etc. 

S2 

Of sources not mentioned in the above note, the chief which 
the writer has encountered are : — 

Eleventh Census of the United States, Bulletin 71 (on real estate mort- 
gages, 1880-89). 

Thia ifl probably the moat elaborate series of interest averages ever oon- 
str acted. 

Twelfth Census of the United States, Special Reports, wealth, debt, and 
taxation, pp. 148, 147, 894. Bates of interest on public debts. 

** Commercial Valuation of Railway Operating Property in the United 
SUtes, 1904,*' United States Census Bulletin 21 (1906). 

Gives rates of return on railway securities to investor for 1904. 

Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Reports of the Comptroller of Currency. 

The last two references contain statistics of rates of interest realised on 
some United States Qovemment bonds. 

R. A. Bayley, ** National Loans of the United States" (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1882). 

Gives rates of interest and price of issue of aU United States loans from 
July 4, 1776, to June SO, 1880. 

Report of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
1890. 

Gives rates realised by twenty representative insurance companies for 
1869-88, and for Massachusetts savings banks for 1877-89, and bank divi- 
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dendB in Boston, New York mnd FhOadelpliJA. The latet realized bj the 
insorance oompeniee for the twenty years, 1869-^, inelosiTe, were 6^, 5J, 
61, 6^, 6J(, 6^, 6J(, 6.1, 5.6, JU, 6S>, 4.8, 4.8, 6.1, 6.1, 4.7, 4.7, 4.9, 4.7, 4.6, 
respectirely. These represent (if the writer mistakes not) the arerage rates 
earned on the par ralne of inTestments of all ages, some old, some new, 
some terminable soon and others having many years to nm. Fdr this 
reason they are of little or no nse for the purposes of Chapter XIY. 

Lester W. Zartman, T%e InvesimefUB of lAft Inmrawct CoMfwiilet, New 
York (Henry Holt & Co.), 1906. 

Gires earning rate of real estate, mortgage loans and bonds and stocks 
of the prineipal life insnranoe companies of the United States 1860-1901, 
and similar data for companies of England, Canada, Australia and otiier 
ooontries. 

W. B. Hedge, ** On the Rates of Interest for the Uae of Money ^ Andent 
and Modem Times. Fart L** Auodation MagoMin^ VoL 6 (1867), 
jfp, 301-338. 

H. W. Ftffnam, «* Some Effects of Falling Fricee,*' TdU BeHew^ Augost, 
1896. 

F. M. Taylor, ««I>o we want an Elastic Comncy?** FoUUeai BcUnee 
Quarterly^ March, 1896, pp. 133-167. 

Gires disgram showing the relation of snrplos rs sery es and ratss ol dis- 
count; aiso seasonal Tariation of rate of disooont. 

Carl C. Flehn, «* Notes concerning the Rates of Interest in California,** 
I\a>lieaUon$ American StatUtieal AMSodatton, VoL YI (September 
1899), p. 360. 

R M. Breckenridge, ^'IMscoont Rates in the United States,** FuMHeal 
Science Quarterly, Vol. XIII (March, 1896), p. 119. 

R H. Inglis Palgrare, AnalytU of the Transactions of the Bank of Eng- 
land (London, 1874). 

Gives rates, 1844-72, and seasonal Tariation, 181466 and 1867-72. Shows 
dependence of rate on ratio of reserve to liabilities. 

R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Bank Bate and the Money Market in England, 
France, Germany, Holland and Belgium, 1844-1900. New York 
(Dutton), 1903. 

Gives bank and market rates, with special reference to variability is 
England, France, Germany, Holland and Belginm. 

W. Stanley Jevons, Investigations in Currency and Finance (London, 

1884). 

Contains diagram for prices of consols and 3 per cent, stock from 1731, 
and minimnm rate of interest in London from 1821 ; also monthly varia- 
tion in rate of interest, p. 10. Tlie diagram for the pries of oonsols shows 
that daring the middle and first half of the eighteenth centnry the interest 
realized was almost as low as in the present generation. It Is interesting 
to note that this was a period of falling prices. 

Robert Qiflen, Essays in Finance, second series (London, 18S6), p. 37. 
Seasonal variations of interest in connection with bank reserves, etc 
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Arthur Crump, English Manual of Banking (4th ed., London, 1879), 
pp. 141-144. 

Oiyes Bank of England rates for 1894-1876. 

George Clare, Money Market Primer^ 2d ed. (London, 1906). 
Diagrams for seasonal variations of interest, bank reserves, etc. 

H. G. Mullhall, Dictionary of Statistics (London, 1892), pp. 76, 607. 

Gives rates for countries of Europe by five and ten year periods sinoe 
18fiO. 

William Farr," On the Valuation of Railroads, Telegraphs,*' etc., Jowmai 

of the Boyal Statistical Society, September, 1876, pp. 464-630. 
Rates of Discount and Exchange^ Banks of England, France, Prussia, 

Vienna, 1851-1886. Final Report Gold and Silver Commission, jPeit- 

liamentary Blue Book, 1888, appendix, p. 207. 
Commercial and Financial Statistics of British India. (Government 

Printing Office, Calcutta.) 

Monthly Disconnt, Bank of Bengal, from 1861, and average quotations of 
government securities held in London. 

Tooke, History of Prices, and 

Tooke and Newmarch, History of Prices from 179S to 1866. 

J. Liegeois, JEssai sur Vhistoire et la Ugislation de Vusure (Paris, 1863). 

Saugrain (Gaston), La haisse du taux de Vinterit — causes et consequence* 

(Paris, Larose, 1890). 
Boucher, P. B., [Histoire de Vusure ches les Egyptiens, les Orecs, les 

Bomains, nos au dtres et les Chinois (Paris, 1806, 1819). 
Alph. Courtols, fils, Histoire des Banques en France (Paris, 1881). 

Gives rate of interest at the Bank of France, 1800. 

Viscomte G. D^Avenel, Histoire ^nomique de la propriety, des Salaires, 
des DenrUs et de tous les Prix en gknhral depuis Van l£(H}jusqu*en Van 
1800 (Paris, 1894), vol. II, p. 882. 

This work contains also tables of the purchasing power of money. 

IHetionaire des Finances, Article ^^Interdt." 
Gives rates at which France has borrowed. 

JahrbUcJ^er fUr NationaWkonomie und Statistik, February, 1896, pp. 
282-«3. 

Gives bank and market rates for London, Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Vienna and St. Petersburg, 1841-80 by decades, and 1881-96 by 
years. 

Handv)drterhuch der Staatswissenschaften, Articles **Banken'* and 
'* Zinsfuss." 

Gives rates for Bank of Prussia and Germany, 1847-89 ; also for Bank 
of Austria, 1878^9; Switzerland, 1883-88. 

Adolf Soetbeer, Materiallen zur Wdhrungsflrage (Berlin, 1886), p. 78. 

Covers 1851-85 for Banks of England, France and Germany and market 
rates of Hamburg and Vienna. 
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to titwf 4wmA€ptr cat. Stvtiif is 

M ft ttU cf 9»fcr cott. aM UfvcMt^ it gninBl^ idU 

taiy tt fcaeted s iBt* cf fctfia S fcr cnt. aM 3 fa 
FHwctpk* ^ EctmmmUMt hf 8«B(Baat H.T. (LoasMSM), 



•eh«l^ Bd. Xl.) [CoDttiiM ZiM Oder WndbBT ; pp.S561L] 
Awtrtea OofcnuDeiity TaftelleA svr IFUnui^tf/hi^ (Tieooa, IMS), 
pp.20i-»W. (SeeoDd editioii, 1808, «id tliinl editaoo, IMS, 4.) 

CoTCfft iBtM •tee* Un lor baaks of Italj, T^;inMl, fkaaM, Geiaiig, 
Aomia, BdgfauB, nd HoDaad, aiM aaiket imtas fai YiflBM MMe 1MB. 

Wilbelm Ton Locam, IHe OetUrreUikimM KatUmalbamk wakrtmi 4m 
Dauer des drUten PrlvOegiMms CVienna, 1876). 

CHtm rmtet for Bank of Anstria, 1817-75. 

Tbeodor Heitxka, fraAnin^ und Handel (Yienna, 1876). 

fliret the n amber of weeks each rate lasted for the Banks of Rnglaid, 
France, Ciermany, and Aastria daring 1844-73. 

O, Winter, '' Zar Oeschichte dea Zinafoasea in Mittelalter,** Zeit9chrVt 

fUr Social und WirUehafUgeaehkhU (Weimar), 1876, IV, 2 ; 1896, IV, 

101. 
W. J. Htreuber, Der Zinfuu bei den BlSmem^ eine hietarUehantiquaritcke 

Ahhandlung (Basel, 1857). 
J. Kahn, Gesehiehu dee Zinfui$e8 in DeuUehland $eU 1816 und die 

Ur§achen seiner Verdnderung. (Stattgart, J. A. Cotta, 1893.) 
M. Newniann, Oeeehichte dee Wuehert in DeutecMand hie eur Begrdn" 

dung der heutigen ZinegeeeUe (1664). Halle, 1866. 
Bombart : Der Modeme Kapitaliemue^ I, 219. 

Gives the following table showing the rise in price of a rent of one mark 
(in rent purchase) in Frankfort a. M.: in 1304, 14-15 Marks; 1314-1315, 
16-17 Marks; 1323-1327, 18 Marks; 1333, 19 Biarks; 1358, 24 BCarka. 

Rodbertns, ** Ein Verroch, die H5he des antiken Zinafoasea zu erklttren.** 

Jahrb, /. Nat, Oek., Bd. XLII (Jena, 1884). 
J. Conrad, Politieche OekononUe, Jena (Guatav Fischer), 1906, p. 175. 

Oives rates of discount 1871-1904 in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg. 
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A. N. Kiaer, Om seddelbanker (Kristiuda, 1877) . 

Contains diagram of bank rates at Kristiania, Stockholm, and KJoben- 
hayn, 1853-76. 

J. P. Norton, Statistical Studies in the New York Money Market^ New 
Haven (Tattle, Morehouse, and Taylor), 1908. 

Financial and Economical Annual of Japan, Tokyo, GoTemment Print- 
ing Office. 

§3 

The foUowing tables of index numbers are appended in. 
order that the reader may verify the periods of rising and 
falling prices which have been discussed in Chapter XIV and 
for the reason that many of the tables, notably those for In- 
dia, Japan and Chinay have not been easily accessible to most 
readers. 



INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN SEVEN COUNTRIES i 




EVOLAVD 


OSBMAITT 


FXAHOB 


Unitxd 
Btatks 


IXDIA 


Japah 


CtanirA 


1824 . . . 


105 

124 

108 

108 

97 

96 

97 

98 

93 

90 

93 

96 

103 

101 

101 

110 

104 

102 

90 

86 

83 

89 

89 

94 

82 

77 

77 

79 

781 

96 

102 

101 














1826 . . . 














1826 . . . 














1827 . . . 














1828 . . . 














1829 . . . 














1830 . . . 














1831 . . . 














1832 . . . 














1833 . . . 














1834 . . . 














1836 . . . 














1836 . . . 














1837 . . . 














1838 . . . 














1839 . . . 














1840 . . . 






98 
98 
00 
84 
86 
88 
96 
95 
88 
83 
89 
99 
98 
106 
106 
109 








1841 . . . 












1842 . . . 












1843 . . . 












1844 . . . 












1846 . . . 












1846 . . . 












1847 . . . 












1848 . . . 












1840 . . . 












1860 . . . 












1861 . . . 


100 
102 

114 
121 
124 










1862 . . . 








1863 . . . 








1864 . . . 








1866 . . . 
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1696 


101 


123 




112 


1667 . . . 


106 


130 




114 


1666 . . , 


91 


114 




113 


1S66 . . . 


•4 


116 




108 


1660 . . . 


M 


121 




100 


U61 . . . 


96 


118 


100 


94 


1662 . . . 


101 


123 


lis 


104 


IMi . . . 


. 103 


. 125 


127 


132 


1»4 . . . 


105 


\ 129 


129 


172 


1366 . . . 


101 


: 123 


112 


. 232 


1066 


! 102 


i i» 


115 


188 


1667 . . . 


1 100 


> 124 


100 


. 166 


1666 . . . 


99 


' 122 


1 96 


174 


IMO . . . 


96 


1 ^ 


97 


152 


MfTO . . . 


96 


' 123 


94 


144 


1671 . . . 


100 


127 


94 


' 136 


1672 . . . 


, 100 


136 


105 


132 


1073 . . . 


' 111 


; 138 


103 


129 


U74 . . . 


' 102 


136 


94 


130 


1675 . . . 


i 66 


130 


67 


129 


M76 . . . 


95 


, 128 


85 


123 


1677 . . . 


94 


: 128 


82 


114 


M76 . . . 


87 


121 


78 


106 


vgn . . . 


83 


117 


76 


95 


1660 . . . 


88 


122 


79 


105 


1661 . . . 


85 


121 


76 


108 


1682 . . . 


84 


122 


73 


109 


1883 . . . 


82 


122 


73 


107 


1884 . . . 


76 


114 


72 


103 


1886 . . . 


72 


100 


70 


93 


1886 . . . 


60 


104 


60 


93 


1887 . . . 


68 


102 


71 


94 


1888 . . . 


70 


102 


74 


96 


1880 . . . 


72 


106 


80 


9B 


1800 . . . 


72 


106 


83 


94 


1801 . . . 


72 


100^ 


79 


94 


1802 . . . 


68 


106 




80 


1803 . . . 


68 


102 




89 


1804 . . . 


63 


92 




81 


1805 . . . 


62 


91 




79 


1806 ... 


61 


91 




76 


1807 . . . 


62 


92 




76 


loVD ... 


64 


93 




78 


1800 . . . 


68 


111 




86 


1000 . . . 


76 


110 




92 


1001 . . . 


70 


103 




91 


1002 . . . 


60 


90 




95 


1003 . . . 


69 


104 




96 


1004 . . . 


70 


104 




95 


1005 . . . 


72 


107 




98 


1006 . . . 


77 






103 



100 



121 



119 
112 



96 

97 

95 

99 

101 

104 

107 

103 

104 

115 

119 



10ft 
10ft 
106 
108 
106 
114 
145 
160 
175 
150 
130 
116 
116 
107 
109 
112 
116 
124 
123 
124 
129 
132 
145 
133 
173 
159 
175 
165 
160 
166 



100 



lU 
101 



111 
lOS 
110 
106 
108 
104 
106 
107 
106 
100 
106 
104 
104 
106 
100 



• • • 



* • • 
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^ For England, the fignres of prices are from Jerons and Sauerbeck. 
Those from Saaerbeck begin in 1852. They are taken from the Aldrioh 
Senate report on Wholesale Prices, 1893 (I, 247), and from the Journal of 
the Boyal SuuUtical Society. Those from Jevons are from 1824 to 1862 
inclusive, and are taken from his ** Inrestigations in Currency and Fi- 
nance.** In order to make the tables of Jevons and Sauerbeck continu- 
ous, Jevons^s number for 1852 is called 78 (t'.6., Sauerbeck's for that 
year) instead of 65, as given in the ** Investigations,** and all the other 
numbers are raised in the ratio of 78 to 65. Jevons's figures are for forty 
commodities ; Sauerbeck*s are for forty-five. 

The German numbers are from Soetbeer, Heinz, and Conrad. Those 
for 1851-91 inclusive, are from Soetbeer, continued by Heinz, and given 
in the Aldrich report (I, 294) ; those for 1891-1906 inclusive, are from 
Conrad, as given in his JahrbVicher^ 1894-1906, but are all magnified in 
the ratio of 109 to 98 in order to make the series continuous, since Heinz*s 
figure for 1891 is 109, and Conrad*s, 98. The statistics of Soetbeer and 
Heinz cover 114 commodities. 

The French numbers are from the Aldrich report (I, 335) founded on 
the figures of the CommiaHon permanente det valeurs. They cover only 
sixteen articles. 

The figures for the United States are those of Professor Falkner in the 
Aldrich report (I, 9, 18), the weighted averages (last method) being em- 
I>loyed. They have been continued after 1891 by usmg the figures of the 
Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor, March, 1907, p. 250. 
The figures of this report have all been reduced in a fixed ratio in order to 
bring the initial figure for 1891 into coincidence with the figure, for that 
year, of the Aldrich report, 94. 

Those for India, Japan, and China are from the Japanese report of the 
Commission for investigation of monetary systems, 1895. The writer is 
under great obligations to Mr. Ichi Hara, of Tokyo, for a copy of the re- 
port, and to Mr. Sakata, of Yale University, for translating the tables. 

That for India is an average of three tables which cover respectively 
twenty-one articles of export, sixteen articles of export priced at Calcutta 
and Bombay, and eight grains at Bombay. That for Japan is an average 
of three tables, of forty-two articles at Tokyo, sixteen at Osaka, and 
fhirty-one articles of export. 

The continuation of the table after 1895 has been supplied to me by Mr. 
Hitomi, one of my students, and is based on Beports of the Tokyo Eco- 
nomic Magazine Publishing Company. 

That for China is an average of three tables, of twenty inland commod- 
ities, seventeen articles of export, and fifteen food-stufb in Shanghai. 

llie tables for India were based on official statistics, those for Japan 
on information from guilds and merchants, and those for China on the 
reports of the consuls of Japan and England (Mr. Jameson) in China. 

In the Japanese report the prices for Japan are reduced to a sHver 
basis. As silver was at a premium up to 1885, it has been necessary in 
oonstructing the above table to reconvert into currency by applying the 
premium for 1873-85, viz., 4, 4, 3, 1, 3, 10, 32, 48, 70, 57, 26, 9, 5 per 
oent respectively. 
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Abstinence theory of interest, 43~ 
51 ; crude form of agio theory 
contained in, 54. 

Accommodation paper, 244. 

Accumulation of wealth, process and 
causes of, 231-235, 290; cycles 
of, and distribution, 233. 

A|^o theory of interest, 43, 340-341 ; 
Bdhm-Bawerk's theory called, 
53 (see B5hm-Bawerk) ; early 
forms of, in abstinence theories, 
and in Rae's, Jevons's, Sax's, 
and Launhardt's works, 54; 
author's version of, 87-^88. 

Agriculture, annual cycle in income- 
stream in connection with, 
814, 384-385. See Farming. 

** Aldrich Report" cited, 274, 319 n.», 
427. 

America, increasing income-streams 
exemplified in, 304-306; cycle 
of income-stream fluctuations 
and rates of interest in, 315. 
See United States. 

Andrews, Benjamin, quoted, 286 n.'. 

Annuities and the waiting theory of 
interest, 46-48. 

Appreciation, influence of monetary, 
on rate of interest, 78 ff ., 358 ff . ; 
relation between rate of, and 
rate of interest illustrated, 80- 
81 ; of monetary standard, con- 
cept of, 257 ff . ; of gold during 
period of paper inflation, 259- 
265; theory of, applied to 
periods of rising and falling 
prices, 270-285 ; rates of interest 
and, in London, Beriin, Paris, 
and New York, 272-275; in 
India, Japan, and China, 276; 
of gold as compared with silver 
as cAiown by rates of interest on 
Indian loans, 265-270; history 
of theory of, and interest, 356- 
358. 



Aristocracy, rise of an, traced, 
232. 

Aiistotie, ground of opposition of, 
to interest-taking, 4, 22. 

Australia, loans and rates of interest 
in, 309-310. 

Average production period postu- 
lated by B5hm-Bawerk, 55; 
discussion of, 56-^. 

B 

Bacon, N. T., cited, 294. 

Bagehot, Walter, cited, 304, 333. 

Baldwin, cited, 333. 

Bank of England, the, 240. 

Bank loans, imperfect foresight 
and, 286 n.>. 

Bank reserves and rate of interest, 
322-n324. 

Banks, function of, 252-253. 

Basis of security, 210-211, 337. 

Baxter, Robert, quoted, 280-281. 

Bayley, R. A., cited, 421. 

Berlin, rates of interest in, relative 
to rising and falling prices, 273, 
319, 418-^121. 

Betterments, repairs which may be 
caUed, 188, 190. 

BiUeter, cited, 424. 

Bimetallists, 287. 

Bland Act of 1878, 269. 

Bloch, cited, 292. 

Bohm-Bawerk, Eugen von, 4 n.>, ', 
12, 16, 38, 39; on "indirect 
productivity theories," 18 n.; 
quoted on exploitation theory 
of interest, 40; on abstinence 
or waiting theory of interest, 43- 
45,49; deservedly high esteem 
for work of, 53 ; at one point de- 
fective, 53; consideration of 
theory of, 53-74; sunmuuy 
of theory of, 54-55; quoted 
on importance of his "tech- 
nical" theory, 73; author's 
tribute to, 74; theory of, mar- 
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ginal rate of return on sacrifice 
and, 163 ff. ; on consumption 
loans, 241 ; mathematical 
refutation of theory of, 351- 
355 ; cited, 45 n., 84, 88, 92 n., 
93, 98, 103, 383, 384. 

"Bohm-Bawerk on Rae," Mixter's, 
54n.>. 

Bondholders, 125; freedom of, from 
element of risk, 215-216, 245, 
256 ; and war loans, 239 ; position 
of, as typical creditors, 288. 

Bonds, explicit and implicit rates of 
interest on, 10; selling value 
dependent on expected income, 
15 ; risk clement and the price 
of, 216; issue of, for war loans, 
239; for public improvements, 
240; mortgage, of corporations, 
245 ; explicit and implicit inter- 
est of income, 255; gold, V8. 
currency or coin bonds, 259-261 ; 
rupee, 266. 

Bond tables, 10, 260. 

Borrowing, on part of United States, 
305. 

Borrowing and lending, in form a 
traaafer of capital, in fact a 
transfer of income, 113 ; equal!- 
Mtion of preference rates by, 
117-118, 231; modifioaUon of 
income-etream by, 120-125; ef- 
fect on capital of modification of 
income-stream by, 231 ff.; 
theory of, exemplified by issue 
of boDfii for public improve- 
BMDtii^ 940; influence of \m- 
•qiMl foren^t on, 285-287; 
b%jh rate of interest sometimes 
by* 289-290. See 
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kinriea, L. von, dted, 58, 68; 
eritiflten of B^im-Bawerk's the- 
ory by» 72. 
iten, F^mnklin fund in, 238. 
.oalMr, P. B., dted, 207, 423. 
-eekmridge, R. M., cited, 422. 
qilKh, William, quoted, 275 n.'. 
llwy W., cit«d, 298 n.>. 
'^. J., cited, 88. 

He, 23&. ^*0 fC.-, con-jC 
irlth oocMSOsn^^ ^<>*™ 



Calcutta, rates of interest in, in rela- 
tion to price-movements, 276, 
319; yearly average rates of 
interest in, 418-421. 

Califomia, income-stream of, and 
rate of interest, 307. 

Call loans, 211, 244, 275, 357 n.*. 

Calvin, right and wrong intcfcst- 
taking according to, 5. 

Canals as subject of investment, 
196-197. 

Cannan, Edwin, cited, 230, 231. 

Capital, interest viewed as repce- 
senting productivity of, 3 («et 
Productivity theory, etc.) ; rda- 
tion between income and, 14-15, 
229; income produces, not viet 
versa, 15 ; how productivity of, 
affects rate of interest, 28; 
waiting forms an increase of, 45; 
rate of interest not dependent 
on, but on income, 109-113; 
modifying income-stream by 
changing use of, 137 ff. ; rate of 
interest is the ratio between 
income and, 216 n. ; effect on, 
of modification of income-stream 
by borrowing and l endin g or 
buying and selling, 231 ff-; 
accumulation of, 290; d^^P*" 
tion of, 290; definition of, 

337 
Capitalbtie method of Ifx*'"****} 
191-193, 337 ; and the i»te w 
interest, 19©-197. 

Cpitmirt.. '^^^^^^L^'^Z 
robbers of »»»>°^' rT^i' ^»t 
laborers might ^^ome^ ^ 

robbers, ^'^lif!^^ uS^orf*. 

*2' n:i'::srir»o; i«~- 
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■a of, 178; denieDt of, 
iki lui DiV«t OD rate of interoat, 
, 007 a. ; defined. 337-338. 

Outlet mortgsees, 300. 
CluiUL, rates of interssl and appre~ 
cialion for, 276 ; efiect of charac- 
teristic quatida on imti 
JDtarwt in, 292; email ioc 
stream and high rate of lot 
in, 300; index numben of 
pricv in, 425-436. St« Sh&ng- 



demrability, 139, 152, 389. 397; 
two kindn of. of incunie. 145 ; 
determined for Individual by 
rate of interest, but far society 
in general rate of inleioat is in- 
fluenced by. 146-149; three 
■tatementa of condition deter- 
mining, between options, 156; 
effect of range of, on rate of 
inlereat, 1B8-IT5; practical ef- 
fect of range of, 176-177. 329- 



Coet-of-producliou theot? of tbIoc, 



., ivia of in- 



19. 

Cl^ theorr of inlorc 
tenst soui^l in 
income from ca|Htal and 
that capital, 29 ; labor oosl, 
33 CF. ; abstinence or waiting 
theory, 43-51 ; eumnury of 
eonciiuioDB regarding, Sl-fi3. 

Courtois, Alp., filM, cited, 433. 

Credit cj-clee, 285. 

Creditor, position of bonclhalder M 
the typical, 288, 

Crop liens, 242-243, 253-254, 31S. 

Crump, Arthur, cited, 423. 

Currency, deprecialion of, and rat* 
of interest, 25t». 

Currency bonds, 250-261. 

Cyclu of accumulation and distribtt- 
UoD of wealth, 233. 
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331. 
CSty lots, mortgages on, 245. 
CSvil War, paper money and rate ol 

t during. 269, 280. 
dare, George, eited, 324, 423. 
Oaik, J. B., cited, ISO, 357, 359. 
Clearing-bouse certificstes, 325. 
Clothing, effect of rate of interest on 

price of, 226. 
Coefficient of caution, 337. 338. 
Coefficient of probability, 338. 
Cocffident of risk, 338, 342. 
Coin bonds, 259-261. 
Colorado, interest ratcfl of early, 307. 
Commercial paper, 243. 
Commodities, definition of, 338. 
Commodity interest, 277-280. 
, Commutation, rate of, and rate ol 
Ht, 216 n. 
mposition of income-etream, in- 
fluence of, on time-preference, 

t, Charles A., cited, 303. 
Conrad, J., cited, 424, 427. 
Consumption loons, so-called, as 
opposed to "productri^ 
240-241 : exemplification of, 
246-248. 
■hContJnuoUB reckoning of interest, 82, 



Day, aive. cited, 232, 292 n.«. 

"-- enel, Viscomle G., cited, 423. 

Debentures of corporations, 34S. 

Debtor, position of sUiclUialdar H 
the typical, 288. 

De Haas, 270 n.'. 

Delay, interest- taking justified b^, 
by medieeval writers, 6, S4. 
Mar, Alexander, theory of in* 
tereat of, 22 ; marginal rate of 
return on sacrifice and theory of, 
lBl-163; theory of, that Na- 
ture should be reproductive, 
do<M not hold, 186. 
ireriation. influence of monetary, 
78 «.; rola- 
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nbetw. 



oof, ■ 



illustrated, 8(1-81; 
monetary standard, concept of, 
267 B. ' 

I, periods of, due to in- 
equality of foresight, 2B6-28T. 
Desirability, concept of, 88, 338. 
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abfluadoned, 280; eauaes of in- 
equality of, 231-235; effect of 
habit on, 232-234; oyclee of 
accumulation and, 233. 

Doraey, cited, 291. 

Douglass, William, quoted, 856. 

Durability of instruments, and the 
rate of interest, 187-188, 196, 
290; changes in regard to, in 
America, 305-306. 

Dwellings, effect of rate of interest 
on price of, 225-226. 
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Electricity, enlargement of range of 
choice by discovery of, 201. 

Elliott, E. B., statistics by, 283 n., 
419 n. 

England, tendency in, of distribu- 
tion of wealth to remain un- 
changed, 234; effect of indi- 
vidual characteristics on rate of 
interest in, 291 ; expenditure on 
railways in, 291 ; loans of, in 
China, and effect on rate of 
interest, 293; postal savings 
banks in, 298; income-stream 
and rates of interest in, 300, 810 ; 
cycle of income-etream changes 
and rates of interest in, 316; 
index numbers of prices in, 425- 
426. See London. 

Elntrepreneurs, and cost theory of 
interest, 42-43; power exerted 
by, on character of income- 
stream of society, 194-195; as 
capitalists, 230. 

Europe, infrequency in, of changes 
in distribution of wealth, as com- 
pared with United States, 234. 

Exchange, definition of, 339. 

Exchange brokerage firms, 253. 

Expectation, rate of interest is based 
on, 213. 

Expectation of life, effect of, on time- 
preference, 105-106. 

Explicit interest (contractual in- 
terest), defined, 5-6, 340; effect 
of risk on implicit and, 211; 
shown to differ from implicit, in 
degree rather than in kind, 255. 

Explicit rate of interest. See under 
Interest, rate of. 

Exploitation, period of, relative to 
inventions, 203-204. 

Exploitation theory of interest, 38-40. 

Elxtraction, rate of, in mining, 185. 



Falkner, cited, 427. 

Farmers, fluotuatioiis in ineome- 
stream of, 315. 

Fanning, intensive, degree of, de- 
termined by rate of interest, 157, 
161. 

Fums, mortgages on, 244-245, 808- 
309, 361-^62, 363. 

Famam, H. W., cited, 422. 

Farr, liTilliam, cited, 423. 

Fashion, force of, 333. 

Fecundity of plants and animals, 
interest viewed as repres enting, 
3, 22-23; examination of the 
theory, 23-27. <8se George, 
Henry. 

Feilbogen, translation by, of B5hm- 
Bawerk's Reeeni lAierature oa 
Jniereet, 8 n. 

Fetter, F. A., critioiam by, of B5hm- 
Bawerk's concept, 58; quoted 
on B5hm-Bawerk^i theory, 73; 
dted, 88, 128, 184, 104. 

Fines as a subterfuge for interest- 
taking, 5, 54. 

Fisher, Lr^ng, The Natwre ofCapUai 
and Income by, oited, 10, 11, 12, 
17, 20, 25, 26, 30, 39 n.*, 40, 45, 
51, 77, 82 n.>, 83, 88, 90, 91, 96, 
127, 138, 141, 142 n.*, 141, 154, 
168, 189, 215, 217, 225, 226, 231, 
241, 262, 348, 404; articles by, 
cited, 85, 131, 184, 276, 332, 357, 
389, 416. 

Flow, defined, 339. 

Food, price of, not sensibly affected 
by rate of interest, 226; effeet 
of scarcity or abundance, on 
rate of interest, 301-302. 

Foresight, effect of, on rate of time- 
preference, 103 ff . ; aa applied to 
falling and rising prices, 257- 
258, 284 ; periods of speculation 
and depression due to inequal- 
ity of , 285-287 ; effect of, on rate 
of interest, 291 ff., 334; effect 
of presence or lack of, in various 
nations and races, 291-294; 
partly natural and partly ae- 
quired, 297-299. 

Forestry policy, European and Amer- 
ican, 27. 

France, effect of foresight, self-con- 
trol, and regard for posterity on 
rate of interest in, 291 ; effect 
of income-stream on rate of 
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interest in, 900 ; index numbers 
of prices in, 425-426. See Paris. 

Franklin funds, 238. 

Fund, definition of, 339. 

Furniture, effect of rate of interest 
on price of, 226. 



Oeorge, Henry, theory of interest of, 
22-23; marginal rate of return 
on sacrifice and theory of, 161- 
163; theory of, that Nature 
should be reproductive, does not 
hold, 186. 

Germany, maintenance of rate of 
interest in, 313-314; index 
lumbers of prices in, 426-426. 
See Berlin. 

Gibbs, H. H., 271. 

Giffen, Robert, 271 ; cited, 810, 311, 
422. 

Gold, appreciation and depreciation 
of, 268-261, 835; rate of in- 
terest on, compared with rate 
on silver, 265-270. 

Oomier, £. C. K., cited, 235. 

Qoodbody, Robert, cited, 301, 357. 

Qotha Mutual Insurance Company, 
rates of interest made by, 313- 
814. 

Grmsiani, cited, 358. 

Greenback Bill, 264. 

Greenbaeks. See Paper money. 

Greene, David I., 857 n.'. 



Haatf, Jaeob de, eited, 357. 

Habit, effect of, on rate of time- 
preference, 105; effect of, in 
distribution of wealth, 232-234. 

Hadley, A. T., cited, 216. 

Hara, Ichi, compilation by, 419 n., 
427. 

Hedge, W. B., cited, 422. 

Herns, statistics by, 319 n.*, 427. 

Heredity, error in laying stress on 
importance of, as compared with 
environment, 298. 

Hertska, Theodor, cited, 424. 

Highways, American, 305-306. 

Hitomi, compilation by, 419 u., 427. 

Holland, qualities of foresight, self- 
control, and regard for posterity, 
and the rate of interest in, 291 ; 
effect of income-stream on rate 
of interest in, 300. 

2f 



Holmes, George K., on productive 
and consimiption indebtedness 
in United States, 240-241; 
cited relative to mortgage sta- 
tistics, 244 ; cited in relation to 
statistics of negro and Russian, 
294. 

Holt, Byron W., editor of The Gold 
Supply and Proaperity, 288^ 
358 n.>; cited, 301, 335, 357. 

Horace, philosophy of, 106. 

Homer, method of obtaining average 
rate of interest, 262 n.>, 372. 

House, price of a, the discoimted 
value of its future income, 91. 

Howell, Price, cited, 291. 

Hume, David, 8. 

Hurlbert, H. B., quoted, 802-^03. 



Implicit interest (natural interqst), 
defined, 6, 340 ; effect of risk on 
explicit and, 211 ; differs in 
degree rather than in kind from 
explicit interest, 255. 

Improvements, and the rate of in- 
terest, 190-191, 195-196; loans 
for public, 240 ; railroad, 245. 

Improvidence, loans to offset, 236, 
237, 246-248. 

Impure rate of interest, 212-218, 
218-219. 

Income, relation of, to capital, 14- 
15 ; produces capital, not capital 
income, 15 ; waiting is not, 45- 
48; time-preference the prefer- 
ence for early over late, 89 ff. ; 
definition of, 90-91, 339-340 ; de- 
pendence of time-preference for 
each individual on his, 109 ; rate 
of time-preference and conse- 
quently rate of interest depend- 
ent on, 109 ff. ; relation be- 
tween time-preference and, repre- 
sented by schedule, 113-115; 
immediate and remote, consti- 
tutes difference between spend- 
ing and investing, 125-126; 
en}03rab]e following on inter- 
mediate, 141 ; net, is difference 
between total gross income and 
outgo, elements of both of which 
are dependent on rate of in- 
terest, 168 ff., 241, 339 ; effect of 
invention and discovery on, 198- 
206 ; rate of interest is the ratio 
between capital and, 216 n. ; 




a, US-137. 145, 174, 17*. 331 ; 
(« wtneh e^riul ■■ pot, 137 S. ; 
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- ■ frf, by ■ 
for nsulkliBg Ineftatieo* in 
pHrmtc. 297 1 iB puUie, 33S- 
340; ellact OD ntc of inlont 
of charkclOT of {mat, dupe. 
cocopoMlwo, and (nbatality), 
290 ft. 

choicAf I 
nrmbilily, 1300., 
unong diflpmit optioiial, •hmrn 
lo <lep«]d on tsle <^iiiunst, 14&- 
149; pncticaJ effect of extMcoce 
of large numbfr of, oo rate of 
iutcmt, u balance wbcd, 17S- 
177 ; dififrcnt caaea of optional, 
178 It. ; rateofinlMvri high witli 
jpm— ing, tow with deereaaiiig, 
304-306. 

iBCome-value. effect tif, on capital- 
t^ue, 13. 

India, rates of intereat on loant of, 
in gold ftod m silver. 2ftS~270; 
rate* of ialeieat and appnciation 
for, 27S ; effect of lack of fore- 
■ght and negligenre on rate of 
intenat in. 292; low income- 
nnam and high rale of inlere»t 
in, 300; index: numben of 
prictw in, 425-126. 

Indians, effect of characteriatioa of, 
on rale of intereat, 292, 294. 

Tniiircrt prnJiiciivity Ilipories. 13 n. 

IndorBement, risk rediired by, SIS. 



■.9I-01, 
236 ; bow raM of late 
230-327 ; real object of hi»in<«i 

loHt: drfiaition of, 3. 340; mi- 
ooa tbeorwa of, 3-1 : tmi\j hi»- 
tarj of practic* of '**'^-g. 4-4; 
ezpfiot aad implifH. ctefincd. 

5-6, 33B. MO: nplini. drptod- 



mplidt. 9; 
e and. 32-18; 
Iheariea of, baaed on coM. 390.; 
labot aaviag theory of, 3A-3S; 
■ocialkta' view of. aa «ztankin, 
3S-a9. 4t. A3: abatinenee « 
waiting tbeorr of, 4S-S1; afia 
tbeor7.43; Bohm-Baweck^k^o 
tbeofy of, 53 fl. : Bohm-Ba- 
werkl theory of. itiacuaed, S3~ 
74 ; lelatioB between appmia- 



ta (cmM «f good*, 84 ; futilitraf 
lawa against, 137-128; exialence 
of, becauae of "alowneai of 
Nature," 18S-186; shown to 
be, iu>t a pan, but tbe whole, of 
; reol, proSta, and 



theory of, aa applied t 



crop liena. 243-343 ; DOmmerdal 
paper, 343 ; aeooounodation pa- 
per, 344; explicit and impUidl, 
differ in degree rstber than in 
kind, 355; virtual, 377-2S0; 
conuDodity, 377'-SS0; biatoiyef 
theory of an>'*c^t^'»i <U ' 
35S. 
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Interest, rate of: view of, as an 
index in a given community of 
preference for a dollar of present 
over a dollar of future income, 
3, 88; "supply and demand" 
explanation of, 6-7; "use of 
money" explanation of, 7-0; 
theory that quantity of money 
in (urculation governs, 8; em- 
phasis to be placed on distinc- 
tion between implicit and ex- 
plicit, 10-11; existence of im- 
I^cit in bonds, notes, land, etc., 
in all instruments of wealth, 
and in the value of every capital- 
good, 10-11 ; cannot be deduced 
from ratio of income from capital 
to value of that capital, 14-15 ; 
futility of raising, by raising 
productivity of capital, 15-16; 
the same objections apply in 
the "use" theories, 16 fiF.; 
Henry George's theories about, 
22-23; viewed as consisting in 
the average rate of growth of 
animals and plants, 23 ; conclu- 
sions concerning productivity 
theory and, 28 ; how productiv- 
ity of capital does afTect, 28; 
cost theory of, defined, 29; 
viewed as a wage for the labor 
of producing capital (exploita- 
tion theory), 3&-10 ; relation be- 
tween, and monetary standard 
in which it is expressed, 77 ff. ; 
relation between rate of appre- 
ciation or depreciation and, 
illustrated, 80-81 ; the number 
expressing, depends on stand- 
ard of value in which present 
and future goods are expressed, 
82 ff. ; always relative to stand- 
ard in which expressed, 84; no 
absolute standard of value for 
reckoning, 84-86; determining 
the, 87 ff. ; basis of, on time- 
preiference, 88 {see Time-prefer- 
ence) ; consideration of relation 
between rates of preferences and, 
117 ff. ; four conditions which 
determine, 132-133 ; choice 
among optional income-streams 
governed by, 145; change in, 
results in change of choice of 
income-streams, 146, 168 ff. ; 
determines choice of individual 
among optional income-streams, 
but for society at large is influ- 



enced by the existence of options, 
146-149; six conditions which 
determine, 150 ; choice of option 
whose marginal rate of rettun on 
sacrifice is equal to, 158, 159; 
effect on, of range of choice be- 
tween options, 168-175; effect 
of, on wages of labor, 169-170; 
change in, will affect all income- 
streams flowing from given 
instruments of capital, 171 ; 
practical effect on, of range of 
choice, 175-177; effect of, on 
speculation, 179-180 ; arising 
from "slowness of Nature," 
185; waterworks, canals, irri- 
gation systems, improvement of 
railways, etc., and, 196-197; 
effect of invention on, 198 ff. ; 
temporary nature of effect of 
invention on, 203-204; ele- 
ment of uncertainty in income 
and, 207 ff. ; based on expecta- 
tion, 213 ; and rate of commuta- 
tion, 216 n. ; rdle played by, in 
the theory of prices, 225 ff . ; 
influence on, of changes in the 
monetary standard, 257-288, 
356 ff. ; tables showing com- 
parative rates realized on gold 
and currency bonds, 260, 262; 
comparison of rates on gold and 
on silver, 265-270; periods of 
rising and falling prices and, 
270-285; relatively high when 
prices are rising, low when fall- 
ing, 277; loans as an offset to 
high, 289-290 ; manner in which 
nature of the individual influ- 
ences, 290-299; effect of fore- 
sight, self-control, and regard for 
posterity on, 291 ff. ; effect on, 
of character of income-stream 
(sise, shape, composition, and 
probability), 299 ff. ; inductive 
refutation of money tiieory of, 
317-326; table of, in relation 
to high and low prices, 319; 
quantity of money and, 320- 
322; bank reserves and, 322- 
324; definition of, in various 
senses, 340-^1 ; formula con- 
necting rates in two diverging 
standards, 358-360 ; yearly aver- 
age rates in London, Berlin, 
Paris, etc., 418-^121. 
Interest-taking, early laws and prac- 
tices concerning, 4-6; not pre- 
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rBpid 

205; 

213; effect of, 0a 

JtmiMrtifHM, 313; 

of, and itm hfiing oa 

iBTenlOBi^ tribote to, 20i§. 




right to remote cnjoyBfale 
come, 126-125, 341. 

lareetiDCSt, period of, in 

with iBTcntiooe, 203-2M ; effect 
of risk 00 rmte of interest in 
of imssfe, 212-213; in 
ef Mie, 213-215. 

Inrestmente of insursnee co mi M mi es, 
306-309, 313-314, 421-422. 

Iralsnd, smell income-straem and 
hi|^ rate of interest in, 300-301. 

Irrigation works, as subject of in- 
vestment, l(i7. 



JamenoD, consular report of, 427. 

Japan, rates of interest and apprecia- 
tion for, 276; peace loan for, 
313; yearly average rates of 
interest in, 418-420; index 
numbers of prices in, 426-426. 

Java, (iebt servitude in, 232 ; rate of 
interest in, as affected by lack 
of foresight and negligence, 292. 

Jevons, W. Stanley, agio theory in 
work of, 64, 74 ; Bohm-Bawerk 
on, 73 ; cited, 262, 301-302, 330, 
422, 427 ; De Haas' criticism of, 
270 n.»; tables of, 277, 319 n.»; 
quoted, 281. 

Jews, interest^taking between, for- 
bidden by Mosaic laws, 4 ; effect 
of characteristic qualities on 
rate of interest among, 291 ; 
low preference rate among, 296 ; 
natural and traditional tenden- 
cies of, 298. 

Johnson, Joseph F., cited, 368. 

Jones, Senator, 367 n.'. 

Juglar, cited, 285 n.^ 




33 ff. 
rale of 
•l,15»-]70,2S; 



ef in- 



WMBj he small 



theory of 



35. 



35- 



of wealth, 
of interast, 11; 
in Turgot^ erpianation of im- 
pficit interest, 11-12; view of, 
ae source of all honum iwvsnoe, 
12; degree of intensivenesB of 
eultaration of, g ove rned l^ rate 
of interest, 167, 161 ; speculation 
in, and effeet of rate of interest 
on, 180 ; effeet of rate of interest 
on priee of, 225 ; nwrtgages on, 
244-245, 308-309; defined as 
wealth which is part of the 
earth's surface, 341. 

Landlords as capitalists, 230. 

Land mortgages, 244-245, 308-^09, 
363; r e ference for information 
on, 421. 

Landry, Adolphe, cost theory of 
interest of, 37-38, 161 ; eritieisra 
of Bdhm-Bawerk's theory by, 
72 ; cited, 84, 92 n., 150, 181. 

Lanin, E. B., cited, 292. 

Laspeyres, E., cited, 424. 

Launhardt, agio theory in work of, 
64, 74; Bdhm^Bawerk on views 
of, 73. 
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Law of deereasmg returns for addi- 
tional sacrifice, 33, 157. 

Laws against interest-takiag, futility 
of, 127-128. 

Le Bon, cited, 333. 

Lending, limitation of,- due to risk, 
117; difference of risk indicated 
by, 216. Ss§ Borrowing and 
lending and Loans. 

Levy, B. R. O., cited, 822. 

Leads, cited, 68. 

Liegeois, J., cited, 423. 

Life, expectation of, and time- 
preference, 105-107. 

life insurance, 108. 

Life insurance companies, Western 
investments of, 308-309. 

Loans (loan contracts), a means of 
equalising rate of time-prefer- 
ence and rate of interest, 118- 
125; intoest-taking not pre- 
vented by prohibiting, 127; 
effect of risk on, 211-212; 
classification of, 236; private, 
237-238 ; public, 238-240 ; pub- 
lic, to offset fluctuations in 
revenue and expenses, 239-240; 
for public improvements, 240; 
business, 240 ff . ; productive and 
consumption, 240-241 ; short or 
pericxlic, 242-244 ; long-time 
or permanent, 244-245; con- 
sumption, 246-248; productive, 
246-248 ; brokerage concerns 
for handling (banks> trust com- 
panies, etc.), 253; sale of, 254; 
high interest rate neutralised by, 
289-290 ; English, m China, and 
effect on rate of interest, 293; 
high rate of interest on risky, 
302; low rate on safe, 303; 
rates on, in new Western farm- 
ing countries, 308-309; caused 
by misfortune, 311-312; war, 
312-313; panic, 324^26. 

Locke, attempted explanation of 
interest by, 6. 

London, rates of interest in, rela- 
tive to rising and falling prices, 
271-273, 282, 319; yearly 
average rates of interest in, 
418-121. 

Longfield, cited, 301. 

Lowry, Dwight M., cited, 22 n. 

Lucam, W. von, cited, 424. 

Lumbering communities, cyide of 
interest rates in, 308. 

Luxury, habit of, 233. 



Managing, cost of, 42-43, 51. 

Manufacturers, fluctuations in in- 
come-etream of, 315. 

BCarginal desirability, defined, 838. 

Biarshall, cited and quoted, 84, 
287 n., 358, 359, 417. 

Menger, Karl, cited, 212. 

Metchnikoff, cited, 106. 

Michigan, lumbering and rales of 
interest in, 308. 

BliHtary purposes, loans for, 238- 
239, 312-313. 

MiU, J. S., cited, 324, 357. 

Mining, rate of extraction in, 185. 

Mining commimities, rates of interest 
in, 306-308. 

Misfortune, loans to offset, 236, 237, 
248-251 ; public loans to offset 
(war loans), 238-239, 312-313. 

Mixter, C. W., editor of Rae's So- 
ciological Theory of Capitalf 
37 n.S 54 n.>, 74. 

Monetary standard, appreciation and 
depreciation of, 257 ff. 

Money, theory that quantity of, in 
circulation, governs rate of in- 
terest, 8, 14, 19, 320-^22; the 
standard of value usually chosen 
to express rate of interest, 77; 
influence of appreciation or 
depreciation of, on rate of inter- 
est, 78 ff. ; represents capital- 
ised income^ 122 ; the most sala- 
ble of properties, 212 ; inductive 
refutation of money theory of 
rate of interest, 317-326. 

Mora (delay), interest-taking justi- 
fied by, 5, 54. 

Mormons as laborers who became 
capitalists, 41. 

Mortgage companies, 253. 

Mortgages, on real estate, 244-245, 
308-309, 363; chattel, 300; 
reference for informatioii con* 
oeming land mortgages, 421. 

Moses, Bernard, cited, 259. 

MullhaU, M. Q., cited, 423. 



N 



Natural interest. See Lnplicit in- 
terest. 

Nature^ slowness of, and effect on 
existence of interest, 185-186; 
productivity of, and interest, 
186-187. 
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Nev York, 
trve to 

275, 283, 319; jemHj 
dm 

P^ citfld. 



10. 



Offisprias. 5m Bcsavd for posterity. 
OpKcfimtty, 88 b.*. 



130 ff., 341; TBte of 
determiaeB, for indi- 
ridoal, bat for ooc i e ty At Imrgit 
cxutcneo d optioiM mfluciMjcs 
rmte of mtcreot, 14A-140 ; eficibfe 
ftod ineiicibfe, 150, 397 ;eoiidition 
determining choice between, 156 ; 
choice among, where indefinite 
in number, 156-158 ; three chief 
kinds of, 178; of versatility, 
178; of chance,178-179; spedal 
cane of trade, the ordinary use 
of the word "option," 179; 
consideration of, among em- 
ployments of capital which differ 
in sise and time-shape, 179 ff. ; 
special esses of, appljring to 
durable instruments of wealth, 
180 ff. ; when quantity of in- 
come is definitely fixed, 180- 
184; when income is fixed, but 
comes slowly, 185-186 ; of mak- 
ing renewals and repairs, 188- 
190; of betterments, 190-191; 
different methods of production 
and, 191-193 ; involving himian 
capital, labor, 193-195; certain 
untouched, beyond the margin 
of choice (waterworks, canals, 
railways, etc.)» 196-197; intro- 
duction of new, by invention and 
discoveries, 108 ff. 





to 



Fstcnts, 108^ 206. 

200-210^ 300. 

, praess ci 
imfiridoals mto a» 
eaaraetcnstics o t, 
rate of interest, 202, 204. 

Pteishabifity of ioatn 

Penoosl equatiaii, infloenee of, on 
^T****^ iMr** ifrfy*ff^ , 103 ff. 

Philadetphia, Franklin fund in, 238. 

Philippines, small ineome-streams 
and higlk rate of interest in, 300- 
301. 

Physiocrats, 12. 

Pigou, A. C, cited, 84 n.*. 

Plehn, Cari C, quoted, 307; dted, 
422. 

Poor, debtor-class not composed of 
the, 288 ; borrowing among the, 
299-300, 311^12. 

Population, effect of increase of, on 
time-preferaice, 108. 

Postal savings banks, English, 298. 

Posterity, influence of regard for, on 
time-preference, 107-109; bear- 
ing of regard for, on rate of 
interest, 296-299, 334. 

Poverty, effect of, on tiiiie>prefer- 
ence, 94-95 ; high rate of inter- 
est due to, 294-295. 

Powers, H. H., 357 n.». 

Preference rate, equalisation of, by 
borrowing and lending, or buying 
and selling, 117-118, 125-127, 
231 ; definition of, 342. 
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Pr ef erred stock, implicit «•. explicit 
interest of, 255. 

Premium concept of interest, 53, 
340. See Agio theory. 

Preparatory service, 00. 

Price, Bonamy, quoted, 281-282. 

Prices, r61e played by rate of interest 
in theory of, 225 ff . ; rising and 
falling, and theory of apprecia- 
tion, 270 ff. ; market rates of 
interest in ration to high and 
low, 318-820; index niunbers of , 
in seven comitries, 425-426. 

Priee sense of rate of interest, 340, 341 . 

Primogeniture, law of, and effect on 
distribution of wealth, 234. 

Probability, element of, in time- 
preference, 04, 00-102; coeffi- 
cient of, 338. 

Productive loans, so-called, 240 ff., 
246-248. 

Productivity, physical and value, 
defined, 341. 

Productivity theory of interest, 3; 
Turgot's theory a particular 
species of, 12 ; confusion by, of 
physical-productivity and value- 
return, 12-14; fact overlooked 
by, that income prodiuses capi- 
tal, not capital income, 14-15; 
futility of, shown by observing 
effect of change of productivity 
on capital-value, 15-16; "use 
theory "a special and improved 
form of, 16; Henry George's 
statement of the organic, 22-23 ; 
examination and refutation of 
the organic, 23-27; rate of 
interest sou^t in ratio between 
income from capital and value of 
that capital, 20; mathemati- 
cally considered, 347-350. 

Profits, included in "interest," 220- 
230. 

Property, 80, 341. 

Property-right, valuation of every, 
involves interest, 127 ; complete 
and partial, defined, 341. 

Prosperity, periods of so-called, 288. 

Peeudo-rate of interest, 212-213, 
218-210. 

Public improvements, loans for, 236, 
240. 



Quantity of money and rates of in- 
terest, 8, 14, 10, 317, 320-322. 



Rae, John, cost theory of interest of, 
37-38, 74, 150 ; Bdhm-Bawerk's 
comments on, 54 n.' ; quoted re- 
garding foreright, 104; quoted 
relative to expectation of life and 
time-preference, 106-107 ; de- 
fect in analysis of interest of, 
112 n. ; on time-preferences of 
individuals and rdation to rate 
of interest, 117; treatment by, 
of subject of economic effect of 
invention, 203 ; contribution of, 
to subject of philosophical the- 
ory of distribution, 231 ; quoted 
concerning the Dutch, 201-202; 
on the Chinese, 202-208; on 
disregard for posterity of ancient 
Romans of deg e nerate days, 
206-207 ; on lack of durable in- 
struments in America, 305-306; 
cited, 88, 103, 106, 108, 302, 
332, 333. 

Raguet, Currency and Banking by, 
quoted, 250. 

Railways, improvement of, 107; 
inventions which led to, and 
effect on income-stream of so- 
ciety, 201 ; mortgage bonds and 
debentures of, 245 ; expenditure 
on, in England, 201 ; charac- 
teristics of American, 306. 

Railway securities, reference for data 
concerning, 4i21. 

Range of choice, 168 ff., 320-^1. 

Rate of commutation, 216 n. 

Rate of extraction in mining, 185. 

Rate of interest. See Interest, rate 
of. 

Rate of preference. See P r e ference 
rate. 

Rate of return on sacrifice, 153 ff., 
342; marginal, 158, 150, 342. 

Real esUte mortgages, 244-245, 308- 
300, 363 ; reference for informa- 
tion on, 421. 

Reese, Michael, 307. 

Regard for posterity, and tim»-pref- 
erenoe, 107-100; bearing of, on 
rate of interest, 206-200, 334. 

Rent, dependence of, on rate of 
interest, 227; included in "in- 
terest," 220-230. 

Rent purchase, device of, 128. 

Repairs and renewals, options of 
making, 188, 100 ; and the rate 
of interest, 105-106. 
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rmte of, 153 ff^ 
342; margiiMl rmte oC, 158, 150. 
the fallaey thai rwhm 
of the prodnet equals ite cost, 30. 

Biak, inlhiaiee oC, on tune-prafocnee, 
09-103; liiiihatHii of kwiiiig 
itae tOy 117 ; effeet oC cfaflMBt oC, 
on rate oC mtcreai, 207 ff ., 302- 
304; the greater the, the higher 
the haM on which aeeurity will 
aril, 210-211 ; effect oC, on im- 
fmre rate oC interest (i^e. rate 
OB imaafe investments), 212- 
213 ; effeet on safe investmaits, 

213-215; sai |itkMi of, by 

stoekholdefB in eorporatians, 
215, 256; insuranee and its 
effeet on capital subject to, 217 ; 
effeet of speculation in reducing, 
217; summary of disturbances 
caused by introduction of de- 
ment of, 217 ff. ; influence of, on 
difference between explicit and 
implicit interest, 255-250; con- 
stitutes real difference between 
stocks and bonds, 266; coeffi- 
cient of, 338, 342. 

Bobbins, O. P., compilation by, 283n., 
410 n. 

Rodbertus, 40; cited, 424. 

Romans, interest-taking be t w e en, 
prohibited by Roman law, 4; 
disregard for posterity among 
ancient, of degenerate days, 
107-108, 296-297. 

Roscher, illustration borrow e d from, 
33. 

"Roundabout process," Bohm-Ba- 
werk's, 55, 66, 71-73, 163-164. 

Rupee paper, 266. 

Russia, rate of interest among peas- 
antry of, 232, 292, 294. 
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rifice, rate of return on, 153 ff. ; 
law of decreasing returns for 
additional, 157 ; marginal rate of 
return on, 158, 159; definition 
of, 342. 

Sailors, influence of risk on time- 
preference of, 102. 

Sakata, translation by, 419 n., 
427. 

Sale, method of. See Bu3ring and 
selling. 

Salmasius, attempted explanation of 
interest by, 6. 



San Frandseo, niortgi«e rates is, 

307; earthquake in, and kaoi 

anamg from, 312. 
Sanerbeek, tables of, 319 n.S 418 n., 

427. 
Saqgrain, Csston, cited, 4SA. 
Sat uig, pnewMiifsion of, 126. 
Savings banks, function of, 252- 

253; postal, in Knglanri, 298. 
"SaTing capital oat of ineome,'' the 

pnrssea *"^"Wi^^ 12d. 
Sax, agio theofy in work of, 54, 74. 
SchmolWr, GustaT, dted, 424. 



SooCeh, natural and a e qu i i e d 
deneies of, 296. 

Scotland, foresight, setf-eontrol, and 
regard for posterity, and the fats 
of interest in, 291. 

Scott, transUtion by, of Bfihm- 
Bawcrkli BseetU 
Jniereti, 3 n. 

Seaman, J. F., 419 n. 

Seasons, changes in ii 

due to succession of, 814-315. 

Securities, investments in. See 
Stoeks and Bonds. 

Self-control, effeet of, <m rate of 
tune-preference, 106 ff.; partly 
natural and partly acquired, 
297-'299 ; mflneiwa of, on rate of 
interest, 334. 

Sdigman, E. R. A., cited, 297; 
quoted, 424. 

Sdling. See Busring and selling. 

Senior, abstinence theory oi, 54. 

Services, 89; two kinds of, inter- 
mediate and final, 226; effect 
of rise or fall of rate of interest 
on, 226-227; enjoyable objec- 
tive, defined, 342 ; intermediate, 
see Interactions. 

Shanghai, rate of interest in, in relsr 
tion to price-movements, 276, 
293, 319; yearly average rates 
of interest in, 418-421. 

Sherman Act of 1890, 260. 

"Shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves " 
adage, 233. 

Silver, appreciation and depreeta- 
tion of, 258 ; rate of interest on, 
compared with rate on gold, 
265-270. 

Simcox, quoted on rate of interest in 
China, 293. 

Single-tax advocates, 4 n.*. 

Smart, William, translation of Bohm- 
Bawerk's Capital and IrUereti 
by, 3. 
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Socialiats, and the view of rate of 
interest as a wage for labor of 
producing capital (exploitation 
theory), 38-40, 52; where mis- 
take is made by, 235. 

Soetbeer, Adolf, statistics by, 273, 
319 n.S 423, 427. 

Sombart, cited, 424. 

Speculation, effect of rate of interest 
on, 179-180; following new 
inventions, 212-213; effect of, 
in reducing risks, 217; use of 
loans in, 244; periods of, due 
to inequality of foresight, 285- 
287. 

Spending, defined as purchase of 
right to immediate enjoyable 
income, 126, 342. 

Spruce timber, two acres of, for one 
edition of newspaper, 27. 

Standard deviation of rates of inter- 
est, 279, 283. 

Standard of value, no absolute, ex- 
cept for a particular individual, 

o4~"oO. 

Standardizing of income, 17-18. 

Stockholders, office of, as risk 
takers, 215-216; as borrowers 
in cases of loans by corpora- 
tions, 245 ; are at present time 
the tjrpical debtors, 288. 

Stocks, explicit and implicit rate of 
interest on, 10; selling value 
dependent on expected income, 
15; risk element and the price 
of, 216. 

Streuber, W. J., cited, 424. 

Simmer, cited, 259, 286 n.^ 

Supply and demand, explanation of 
rate of interest by, 6-7; ques- 
tion of what constitutes, 9 ; in 
Turgots' explanation of implicit 
interest, 11-12; dependence of 
rate of wages on, 228. 



Tarde, G., cited, 333. 

Taussig, F. W., cited, 58. 

Taylor, F. M., compilation by, 418 n., 
422. 

Technical superiority of present 
goods, Bohm-Bawerk's theory 
of, 55, 58-74 ; biisinesB loans set 
down as due to, 241. 

Technique of production, Bdhm- 
Bawerk's, marginal rate of re- 
turn on sacrifice and, 159. 



Thrift, habit of, 233 ; bearing of, on 
rate of interest, 334. 

Time-preference in theory of interest, 
3, 88, 342; Rae's and Bohm- 
Bawerk's terms approximating 
to, 88 ; summed up as a prefer- 
ence for early over late in- 
come, 89; foiu* elements on 
which dependent, 94; depend- 
ence of, on size of income, 94- 
95 ; influence on, of distribution 
of income in time, 95-98 ; influ- 
ence of composition of income- 
stream on, 98-99; influence of 
risk on, 99-102 ; dependence of, 
on income, 103, 109; effect on, 
of foresight, self-control, habit, 
expectation of life, and interest 
in the lives of other persons, 103- 
109; relation between, and in- 
come, represented by schedule, 
113-115; law of, 331-332. 

Time-shape of income-stream, 95- 
98, 342-343; modification of, 
by borrowing and lending, 118- 
124; impress on, of choice 
among income-streams, 141 ff. ; 
dependence of rate of interest on, 
304-306. 

Tokyo, rates of interest in, in relation 
to price-movements, 276, 319; 
yearly average rates of interest 
in, 418-421. 

Tooke, cited, 282, 284 n., 423. 

Trade options, 178-179. 

Training, influence of, on habits of 
foresight, self-control, etc., 298- 
299. 

Trust companies, function of, 253. 

Tsuboya, Zenshiro, history of Japan 
by, 419 n. 

Turgot, attempted explanation of 
implicit interest by, 11-12, 23. 



U 



Uncertainty of income and the rate 
of interest, 207 ff. See Risk. 

United States, cyclical movement of 
accmnulation and distribution of 
wealth in, 233-234 ; increasing in- 
come-streams in, 304-306 ; index 
numbers of prices in, 425-426. 
Use" theory of interest, 3, 4 n.*, 
7-9, 16-20. 

Usury, futility of medieval laws 
against, 128. 

UtiUty, 88 n.*, 338. 
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Value, defined, 343. 

Varimbility, mean, of rmtei of intense, 

279, 283. 
YenetUity, options of, 178. 
Vutnal interest, 277-280. 



W 



Wages, eifeet of rate of interest on, 
109-170, 228-229; included in 
"interest,'' 229-230. 

Waiting, cost of, 4, 50. 

Waiting theory, 43-61 ; crude form 
of a^o theory contained in, 64. 

War loans, 238-239, 312-313. 

Waterworks, loans for, 240 ; as sub- 
ject of investment, 190. 

Wealth, 89, 343. 

Weighted arithmetical mean, Bdhm- 
Bawerk's, 66-68, 361-362. 



m, 180; 
of diaeoont, 301- 



of , and rate 

302,361. 
WiDianM, F. W., 419 n. 
Winter, O., cited, 424. 
Wood-pulp, 23-27. 



Teariy ayerage rates of interest, 418- 
421. 

purchase, a rate of interest 
implied by sale of land on baas 
of a number of, 11 ; in Turgot's 
explanation of implicit interest, 
11-12. 



Zartman, L. W., Iwveahnenit of Life 
Insurance Co m paniet by, cited, 
309, 310, 314, 422. 
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